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THE CALIFORNIAN COYOTE. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I HEARD a tale long, long ago, 
Where [ had gone apart to pray 
By Shasta’s mighty mount of snow, 
That touches me unto this day. 

I know the fashion is to say, 
An Arab tale, an Orient lay ; 

But when the grocer rings my gold 
On counter flung from greasy hold 
He cares not from Acadian vale 
It comes, or savage mountaiu’s clime. 

But this the Shastaa tale: 


Once on a time, the Friar gray, 
Coyoté, made his monkish round 
And came to where the red men lay 
All dead ; starved, stark, upon the ground. 
The last spark from the camp had fled— 
Prone dead! the very dogs were dead, 
All day amid the dead he prowled ; 
Then sat him down and wailed and howled 
Till morn. Then from the mount above 
He heard God’s voice in pity say, 
“Yea, all is dead but love, 


“But take up Love and cherish her, 
And seek the white man with all speed. 

And keep Love warm within thy fur ; 
The white mau needeth love indeed. 

Take all, and give him freely, all 

Of love you find, or great or small; 

lor he is very poor in this, 

So poor he scarce knows what love is.’’ 
The gray monk took Love in his paws 

And sped, a ghostly streak of gray 
To where the white man was. 


But man uprose, enraged to see 

A gaunt wolf track his new-hewn town. 
Ife called his dogs, and angrily 

He brought his flashing rifle down. 
Then God said: ‘On his hearthstone lay 
The seed of love and come away ; 
The soul of love, ’tis needed so, 

And pray that it may grow and grow.” 
And so the gray mouk crept at night 
And laid Love down, as God hath said— 

A faint and feeble light; 


So faint, indeed, the cold hearthstone 
It seemed would chill starved Love to death ; 
And so the monk gave all his own 
And crouched and fanned it with his breath 
Until a red cock crowed for day. 
Then God said: “ Rise up, come away.” 
The beast obeyed, but yet looked back 
All day along his lonely track ; 
For he had left his all in all; 
His own Love, for that famished Love 
Seemed so exceeding small. 
And God said, *‘ Look not back again.” 
But ever, where a campfire burned, 
And he beheld strong, burly men 
At meat, he sat him down and turned 
His face to wail and wail and mourn 
The Love laid on that cold hearthstone. 
Then God was angered and God said: 
“ Be thou the beggar then ; thy head 
Hath been a fool, but thy swift feet, 
Because they bore sweet Love, shall be 
The fleetest of the fleet.” 


And ever still about the camp, 
By peak or plain, in heat or hail, 
A homeless, hungry, hated tramp, 
The gaunt coyoté keeps his wail. 
And ever as he wails he turns 
His head, looks back and yearns and yearns 
For lost Love, laid that winter day 
To warm a hearthstone far away. . . . 
Poor shaggy, homeless tramp, I keep 
Your lost Love warm for you, and too, 
A canyon cool and deep. 
OAKLAND, CAL, 
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MEANS OF PROMOTING CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





IN these days, when Christian and ecclesiastical union 
is occupying the attention of serious men in all denom- 
inations, it is well to point out the ways and means by 
which the desirable end may be obtained. 

1. We would mention first the cultivation of an irenic 
and evangelical catholic spirit in our personal intercourse 
with our fellow-Christians of other denominations, We 
must meet them on common, rather than on disputed, 
ground, and assuine that they are as equally honest and 
earnest as we in the pursuit of truth, We must make 
allowance for the difference in education and surround 

ings, which to a large extent accounts for the differ- 
ences of opinion, Courtesy and kindness conciliate, 
while suspicion and prejudice excite irritation and 
attack. Controversy will never cease; but the golden 
rule of the most polemic among the A postles—to ‘‘ speak 
the truth in love,” cannot be too often repeated, Nor 
should we forget the seraphic description of love by the 
same Apostle, who commends this gift above all other 
gifts and the tongues of men and of angels—yea, even 
above faith and hope. 

2. Co-operation in Christian and philanthropic work 
draws men together and increases their mutual confi- 
dence and regard. Faith without works is dead. The 
sentiment and talk about Union is idle, without mani- 
festation in works of charity. 

3. Missionary societies should at once come to a defi- 
nite agreement, prohibiting all mutual interference in 
their efforts to spread the Gospel at home and abroad. 
Every one should wish and pray for the prosperity of 
the others, and lend a helping hand in time of trouble. 
‘*What then? only that in every way, whether in pre- 
tense or in truth, Christ is proclaimed ; and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice,” It is preposterous, yea, 
wicked, to trouble the minds of the heathen or Roman 
Catholics with our domestic quarrels, and to plant in 
our small towns half a dozen rival churches, where one 
or two would suffice and save men and means. Unfor- 
tunately, the sectarian spirit and mistaken zeal for 
peculiar views and customs very materially interfere 
with the success of our vast operations and expenditures 
for the conversion of the world. 

4, Last but not leas, we would recommend to all min- 
isters and theological students a more intimate study of 
Church history and symbolic or the science of compara 
tive theology as laid down in the creeds of Christendom. 
The knowledge of history, like travel in foreign lands, 
destroys prejudice, enlarges our horizon, liberalizes the 
mind and deepens charity, Palestine, by its eloquent 
ruins, serves as a commentary on the life of Christ, and 
has not inaptly been called ‘the fifth Gospel.” The 
history of the Church furnishes the key to uulock the 
meaning of the Church in all its ages and branches. 

Formerly, Church history was made a mere appendix 
to Systematic Theology, or abused and perverted for 
polemical purposes ; but it is now coming to the front 
aud is more and more studied for its own sake, in the 
interest of truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. If facts are found to contradict a cherished 
theory or dogma, all the worse for the theory ; for facts 
are truths, and truth is of God, while theories are of 
men, 

The older Church historians, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, searched ancient and medieval history for 
weapons to defeat their opponents and to establish their 
own exclusive claims; but since the time of Neander 
the standpoint has been changed, and history is being 








learned Protestant historian, saw nothing but antichris- 

tian darkness in the Middle Ages, and represented the 

Roman Church from the fifth to the sixteenth century 

as the great apostasy of prophecy. Modern Protestant 

historians regard the same period as the period of the 

conversion and the civilization of the barbarians, as a 

necessary link between ancient and modern Christianity,’ 
and as the cradle of the Reformation. 

On the other hand, the opposite type of historiogra- 

phy, represented by Cardinal Baronius, traced the 
Papacy to the beginning of the Christian era, main- 

tained its identity through all ages, and denounced 

the Reformers as arch-heretics, and the Reformation 
as the foul source of revolution, war, infidelity 
and all the evils of society. But this view is 
slowly giving way to a more just treatment among 
honest scholars of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
must admit the necessity of the Reformation, the pure 
and unselfish motives of the Reformers, and the bene- 
ficial effects of their labors upon the Roman Church, 
We may refer to the remarkable judgments of Dollinger 
on Luther, and of Kampschulte on Calvin, based upon a 
thorough knowledge of their writings. 

A great change has also taken place among the his- 
torians of the different Protestant denominations. The 
early Lutheran abhorrence of Zwinglianism and Calvin- 
ism has disappeared from the best Lutheran manuals of 
Church history. The bitterness between Prelatists and 
Puritans, Calvinists and Arminians, Baptists and Pedo- 
buptists, has given way to a calm and just appreciation. 

The impartial historian can find no ideal Church in 
any age. It was a high-priest in Aaron’s line who cru- 
cified the Savior ; a Judas was among the Apostles; all 
sorts of sins amongst Christians are rebuked in the 
Epistles and the New Testament ; and there were many 
Antichrists in the age of John, and there have been 
many since, even in the temple of God. Al! Churches 
have acted as persecutors when they had the chance, if 
not by fire and sword, at least by misrepresentation, 
vituperation or abuse. For these and all other sins they 
should repent in dust and ashes, One only is pure and 
spotless—the great Head of the Church, who redeemed 
it with his precious blood, 

But the historian finds, on the other hand, in every 
age and in every Church, the footsteps of Christ, the 
abundant manifestation of his spirit, and a slow but sure 
progress toward that ideal Church which Paul describes 
as ‘‘ the fullness of Him who filleth all in all.” 

The study of Church history—‘‘ with malice toward 
none but with charity for all”—will bring the denomina- 
pions closer together in a recognition of their several de- 
fects and a grateful praise for the good which the same 
Holy Spirit has wrought in them and through them. 

New YoOrK CITY. 
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TWO JAPANESE MEN OF LETTERS. 
MICHIZANE AND RAI SANYO. 





BY WM, ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D, 


ON the granite front of the new building of the Bos- 
ton Public Library are carved the names of * six-hun- 
dred” men of the world’s light and leading. In place of 
the acrostic advertisement attempted by some one, still 
anonymous, are the names or Moses, Pythagoras and two 
Chinese, These are in their Latinized forms, Confucius 
and Mencis. Korea, despite her intellectual renown in 
Eastern Asia, is unrepresented. 

Ono the western facade, near the southern en, are two 
names of Japanese scholars ; they are un-Latinized and in 
native dignity and simplicity. One stands for the Japan 
of a millenium ago, the other for the Japan of the nine- 
teenth century. Michizané, ‘‘ the scholar in politics” of 
the ninth Christian century, is a historical charac.er, de- 
spite his worship as god of letters by the Japanese chil- 
dren who are doomed to spend the decade in learning 
Chinese characters. He was the harbinger of that long 
day of civilization which the men of Dai Nipponenjoyed 
until the dark ages of prolonged civil war. His fame 
is associated with the old days of the Mikado’s glory and 
power in Kioto. 

Rai Sanyo, altho born in 1780, was a man of this cen- 
tury, doing his best work in it, and dying in 1833. He 
opened his eyes to find the Emperor of Japan overawed 
by a great military power in Yeido. Tied hand and foot 





rewritten in an impartial spirit. Flacius, the first 


in the meshes of Iyéyasi’s statecraft,the Mikado had 
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but the shadow of authority. Rai Sanyo did the work 
which generated the public opinion and the political con- 
victions that overthrew the historical usurpation of the 
Tycoons, and restored the lawful Emperor to the su- 
preme and undivided power. Rai Sanyo ‘died without 
the sight,” but he made New Japan possible. 

No two names could have been more appropriately 
selected by the trustees of the Boston Public Library— 
** free to all”’—to represent Japan. The alien must allow 
the native the right of judgment and choice. With us, 
possibly, ‘‘ pure” literature, the fruit of the imagination, 
is reckoned first ; the literature of power above the liter- 
ature of knowledge. In Japanese categories the depart- 
ment of standard history leads all others. Michizané 
wrote history which, for a thousand years, has been 
accepted as standard. Two generations of enthusiastic 
and critical approval have crowned the work of Rai 
Sanyo with the same praise. Eminently, and as with 
the voice of many waters, does the history of post-Perry 
Japan prove his volumes to belong to the literature of 
power. 

Michizané wrote of life inside the palace, and of gov- 
ernment in unity of the Empire by monarchy, the wai- 
shi of native conception. Rai told the story of feudalism, 
and the growth of the power of the military classes and 
of the great duarchy, in which the civilian was over- 
awed by the soldier, and the Emperor thrown into ¢clipse 
by his vassal, Michizané fell a prey to plotting enemies, 
and died inexile. Raisuffered the jealousy of the Yeddo 
censors, and his books were repeatedly purged almost to 
mutilation. Michizané’s work exists only in fragments, 
Rai’s in entirety. The one was a court noble of the lin- 
eage of the gods ; the other was a private samurai. The 
ancient gave a mighty impulse to letters and education, 
the modern moved a nation toward a fresh goal. With- 
out Rai Sanyo, Perry—whose name has been unwitting- 
ly carved close to Rai’s—would have failed, and the story 
of Japan’s new civilization be as yet untold. There is a 
radical difference between the Chinese and the Japanese 
mind, and Rai Sanyo helped to make it. 
at his life. 

There is another Yeddo (Bay door) besides the great 
city which lost its name in 1868, and became Tokio (Eng- 
lish books and papers please copy), and it is near Osaka. 
Here, in 1780, born of his mother, the daughter of Mr. 
li-oka ({boiled] rice slope) and his father Shunsei, a_re- 
tainer of the daimio of the Aki, Japan’s greatest histor- 


Let us glance 


ian saw the light. As a child, he was exceedingly 
bright. ‘* His head was lifted as high as a hill above 


common boys,” declares one of his biographers. Like 
all well-educated male children in the land so long shad- 
owed by China, he began early the mastery of from two 
to ten thousand Chinese characters, ideographs, or loge. 
grams. At thirteen, while his father was in his feudal 
lord’s mansion in Yeddo, the lad, already skillful at com- 
posing Chinese poetry—even as English lads were ex- 
pert in grinding out Latin verses—sent a Chinese poem 
to his father. A great scholar, Mr. Chestnut Mountain, 
saw it and praised it extravagantly, 

The boy, thus encouraged, applied himself diligently 
to the study of a famous outline of Chinese history, the 
name of which we translate as Meshes [in the] Net [of 
Destiny]. All ‘the ancients,” ‘‘ classics” precedents, 
fountains of wisdom, ‘* wise saws and modera instances,” 
for Old Japan were Chinese. Its ** ancient Rome” was 
China, and her petrified syllabics and ideographs formed 
Japan’s Latin. Yet, as bothered as Cicoro resurrected 
would be to read our legal, medical, theological and other 
‘“*hog” Latin, were even the living scholars in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. Rai’s mature style was classic Chinese. 

Even thus youthful, Rai studied history critically and 
philosophically. Slavish devotion to the niceties of 
literary style was the bane of students. Rai noted cause 
and effect and the reasons for the rise and fall of nations 
and dynasties. Keen in the scrutiny of facts, he was 
even more careful in searching for the truth. Should 
we, in appraising final work, call him = the 
Thucydides of Japan, it would be on account of his 
profound philosophical insight as well as of his terse 
diction. 

Accompanying his uncle to Yeddo and seeing there the 
kaleidoscope of spectacular feudalism, he studied a while 
and was then made head of a noted school. When 
thirty-two years old he settled in Kioto, There he lec- 
tured on the Confucian ethics, expounding also the 
commentaries of So-shi, a great idealist. After his 
father’s death he traveled widely through the provinces, 
pondering the actual condition of his country and her 
dangers under military despotism that benumbed the 
national intellect. The ‘* unconquerable spirit of ancient 
Japan” seemed quenched in luxury and sensualism. 
The common people were ground down with taxes to 
support the idle classes. With corruption rampant at 
home and dangers menacing his beloved country from 
aggressive foreign nations, Rai’s soul was roused within 
him. Now was the time to begin his great life work. 

Fond of visiting scenes of historical interest, and lov- 
ing nature with that passionate devotion, which is so 
characteristic of his countrymen, Rai settled at a pretty 
place in ever-beautiful Kioto. He called his little house- 
let ‘‘Where the Mountain is Green and the Water 
Clear.” Hitherto he had often been conceited, head- 
strong, fond of drink and rough companions ; now he 
became the serious scholar consumed by a purpose. 


his 





That purpose was to lay open the history of Japan so 
clearly that all men should see that the Yeddo despotism 
was a usurpation, that the only true ruler of Japan was 
the Mikado, that peace, national unity, safety and 
progress, ‘‘ the Right Way between Heaven and Earth,” 
lay in his restoration to supreme power. What or what 
munner of time the spirit that was in him did not signify, 
but his prophetic eyes looked toward 1868, In that 
year, thirty-five years, or one generation after his death, 
New Japan was born. 

Then began twenty years of unintermitted labor. He 
was in delicate health, and had to nurse his energies 
with wisdom and vigilance. With the omnipresent spies 
of Yeddo about him, he hid his manuscript, and the 
mighty book-child of his brain lay for months and years 
like the infant Moses. The ‘ King’s commandment” 
meant possible imprisonment and death to the author, 
besides confiscation and destruction of the manuscript, 
printing-blocks, and copies of all books that revealed 
historic truth, or urged a policy different from that of 
“the great and good” Yeddo rulers. At last, a great 
feudal lord, humbling himself be fore the scholar, begged 
that his work might see the light, and offered substantial 
By the influence of other noblemen, 
by adroitly worded prefaces, by shrewd praise of the 
Tokugawa rulers in Yeddo, the author ran the gantlet 
of the censors. With some purging, or * blacking out,” 
the great book was published in 1827, in twenty-two 
It covers the period from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century—the age of feudalism, when 
militarism eclipsed the civil authority and the true ruler, 
Widely read by the young men who lived to see Perry’s 
fleet arrive, it formed, with the writings of the Mito his- 
torians, the public opinion that overthrew the Tycoon 
and feudalism, and, on the third of January, 1868, re- 
stored the ancient authority to the throne, and began 
Constitutional Japan 

In the full sense of the word, Rai Sanyo was a man of 
According to the time and fashion, he had at 
sundry times various names. We give them only in 
translation : Long-great Boy-prince, Complete Boyhood, 
Sunnyside, Thirty-six Mountains—the pumber visible 
from Kioto. The name Rai means dependent, or confid- 
ing, and Sanyo, sunny. 

in person Rai was spare, with high cheekbones and 
piercipg eye, The common man was filled with awe in 
Interested in the welfare of the common 
people, he was yet unable to enter concretely into their 
nature, and could tolerate in his society only the schol- 
arly and intellectual. He refused to ‘serve any one in 
court dress,” seek the smile of the merely luxurious no- 
bles, and cared little for personal criticism. None could 
ever Charge him with flattering the rich and powerful. 

lis only limit to the hours of study was the cry of 
flesh and blood, His industry was astonishing. His 
work has on it the stamp of genius. It is marked by 
compression, the ** marble finish,” the slow rounding to 
perfection, He was a fair artist and a good poet, a vir- 
tuoso, an antiquarian, a superb table-talker, and was 
fond of students’ company. In lecturing on the Con- 
fucian ethics he would allow no monks or priests to be 
present, Just before his death his favorite pupil made 
a sketch of the master—probably the one from which the 
portrait prefixed to the edition of his ‘ Literary Re- 
mains” wasengraved, Rai wrote on the paper beneath : 

“My body is rising and sitting in this little room. My 
heart is dwelling on the gain and loss of the common peo- 
ple. My concern is not for food, rather is my heart full of 
anxiety for my country and people. Alas! who is this 
dull and stupid scholar ? ‘Tho pone esteem him now, yet 
some time men will think of this miserable soul.” 


aid in publication, 


handy volumes. 


letters. 


his presence, 


Thus came to him the premonitions of permanent 
fame, When the writer was in Japan, Rai Sanyo’s his- 
tory lay on every student’s table. Of the hundreds of 
young men with whom I have talked, all regarded 
Rai Sanyo’s books as the basis of their political educa- 
tion. 

In his last’ sickness he used to say: ‘‘ The date of my 
death is already fixed”; but despite bodily pain he put 
on his spectacles and never ceased revising and correct- 
ing. His last words were: ‘I must sleep a while.” 
Then, putting away his brush-pen, without removing his 
glasses, he fell back and died November 9th, 1880. He 
was fifty-three years old, 

His published works include a history of the sover- 
eigns of Japan, from the first to the forty-seventh (A.p. 
1596), in fifteen volumes, a treatise on ‘* Universal 
Righteousness,” several volumes of lectures on Confu- 
cius’s historical works, entitled ‘* Spring and Autumn,” 
a volume of reminiscences of old friends, another of 
Japanese music, eight volumes of poems, ten of essays, 
and eight of literary remains, Some of these were pub- 
lished after his death, when every scrap of the master 
was worth its weight in golden kobans. 

Logically, Rai Sanyo’s third son, an unbending Impe- 
rialist, came into collision with the Yeddo Government 
and was beheaded in 1860. His other son, a poet, is, or 
was, until lately, living on his father’s estate in Kioto. 

‘* In unconscious brotherhood ’—to use Hawthorne’s 
felicitious phrase—Rai Sanyo and Matthew Perry were 
** binding the self-same sheaf.” Mutually unknown and 
unheard of during earthly life, their names are now in- 
scribed alongside of each other. One reads them in the 
imperishable granite of that treasury of learning, “free 








to all,” and ‘built by the munificence of citizens, dedi- 
cated tothe advancement of knowledge.” 

‘‘The world’s broad harvest field” is too large for fe]- 
low-laborers to see and know each other. Nevertheless, 
they who ‘‘die in the faith,” as ‘* beginners of a better 
time,” even tho they receive not the promises, may 
greet them afar off and embrace them; for, over all, 
God sees, and sees to reward. 

Boston, Mass. 

THE AMERICAN BOARD AT WORCESTER AND 
“THE ANDOVER CASE.” 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 


AN intensely active minority are attempting to drive 
the American Board into new principles and modes of 
conducting its work, Their measures are so numerous, 
public and private, open and secret, that the public is in 
danger of thinking the supporters very numerous, whereas 
their number is very small. It may remind us of Gener- 
al Grant and the coyotes. From the noise they made he 
thought there must be at least twenty, but he found there 
were only two. They insist that candidates shall not be 
subjected toan examination into their theological beliefs, 
A mode of selecting candidates which has worked well 
for fourscore years must now be abandoned. The Pru- 
dential Committee may inquire into everything but the 
religion of the candidate. That which will most fit bim 
—or unfit him—for the work must not be touched upon. 
If his health is good, if his character is good, if he does 
not stutter, if he is not in debt and has fair abitities, and 
he expresses a desire to become a foreign missionar) , he 
should be appointed without more ado, 

Now, it is plain that these men of the liberal party 
have beliefs that fear the light of an examination. What 
are these beliefs? We know that one is probation after 
death. ‘He that is filthy shall be filthy still, and he 
that is holy shall be holy still,” are false assertions ; for 
the trial is not ended. But aside from this, and beyond 
this, what other dogmas have these gentlemen of the 
minority which they wish, for the present, and especial- 
ly in missionary societies, to keep out of sight? Why do 
they object to being questioned? I trust there is no or- 
thodox student or minister who would be unwilling to 
declare his belief on any point in theology or morals, 

““The Andover case,” as argued by Drs. Lanphear and 
Wellman, now gives a clear insight into the whole 
Andover system of doctrine. We can here see, very 
clearly presented, those fundamental principles of which 
probation after death is a mere natural offshoot. This 
argument, of 290 pages, should be carefully read by 
every corporate member of the Board. 

There are many who are friends of Andover without 
knowing what Andover teaches. To them also this 
book will be a revelation. It is for sale at the Congre- 
gational Bookstore in the Congregational House, Boston, 
1 Somerset Street. The price is half a dollar. If it 
were ten times that price it would be nothing compared 
with the revelation it makes of the absolute change of 
base in that once most celebrated missionary seminary. 
It is not simply a new departure at some angle from the 
old course, it is a_ right-about-face. The present 
teaching at Andover is a positive antagonism to the doc- 
trines of the creed, for the support of which funds were 
consecrated with every possible legal safeguard. These 
funds are now seized by Andover and perverted to the 
opposite of their original design. It is a criminal pro- 
ceeding worthy of some heavy penalty. This is heartily 
approved by the liberal party. They probably consider 
it bold and smart. 

So long as students from this corrupt source, and who 
are corrupted by it, are rejected as missionary candi- 
dates, the party will be stirred up to fever heat. They 
will never rest under this condemnation. Will the 
corporate members retract the decisions they have re- 
peatedly and deliberately made? Let them read this 
argument of Lanphear and Wellman and see what flood- 
gates of error will be opened to deluge the missionary 
world, should the majority retract its decisions, In 
this crisis let us be firm, ‘First pure then peaceable.” 

LEXINGTON, MASS. 

THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF CHINESE EX- 
CLUSION. 





BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD IN CHINA. 


As related before, the Administration has been in- 
clined to act on the Chinese question, Pressure in @ 
diplomatic way has been brought to bear by the new 
Chinese Minister. The Secretary of State expressed to 
me the desirability of so modifying the Geary Law that 
its harsh features would be removed ; and he advised me 
if I had any friend to offer such a bill the sooner it was 
done the better. 

Then the Administration seemed inclined to retreat 
from its just position, and seek less modification than it 
at first intended. A bill was prepared in the State De- 
partment by Assistant-Secretary Quincy, and handed to 
Dr. Everett, the Democratic Congressman from Macs 
chusetts, to be presented by him in the House. This 

yas done on Saturday, the 9th. It has been reported 
that this Everett bill removed the harsh features of 
the Geary Law. ‘his was the first intention, but it was 
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not done. The Administration bill is simply the Geary 
Bill, except allowing another year for registration. 
[have heard that the Six Companies have sent in state- 
ments that they will not hinder the Chinese from regis- 
tering, and in all probability the Chinese would seize the 
new opportunity to secure during a year’s time enough 
certificates for themselves and their brothers and cousins. 

From a conversation which I have had with the 
Chinese Minister, I judge that the Chinese Government 
would not be satisfied with such a slight change, tho 
possibly no protest would be made. The important mat- 
ter would be not the opposition of the Chinese, but the 
continued violation of treaties, With treaties broken 
and practically abrogated, Americans in China would 
not be able to claim the protection and privileges of 
treaties. Our Government, by playing with the problem, 
would still leave her people residing in China in the same 
danger as before. It would be curing the disease with a 
bread pill. 

Following out the first good suggestion of the State 
Department, I prepared a draft of a bill which, after 
certain corrections, was presented on Monday, the 11th» 
by Senator Hoar in the Senate, and by Congressman 
Hitt in the House. It is entitled, ‘‘ A bill to conform to 
existing treaties the laws relating to Chinese aliens law- 
fully in the United States, and to suspend the further 
coming of other Chinese laborers.” 

These two bills are now before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the House, and have been referred to a 
sub-committee of five, Governor McCreary,the chairman, 
Mr. Geary and Mr. Everett, Democrats, and Mr. Hitt and 
Mr. Harmer, Republicans. A written argument in favor 
of the bill which I proposed has been handed to the com- 
mittee, and in a short time a hearing will also be 
granted. 

It was first planned to rush through the Everett bill ; 
but when Mr. Geary announced that he would oppose it, 
the plan was taken to side-track the matter till the ac- 
tion on the silver question shall be reached. 

Now, therefore, is the time for action on the part of 
the missionary and religious organizations. Without 
further pressure the Administration will be content with 
the Everett bill. Resolutions, therefore, should at once 
be sent in, calling for either a repeal or modification of 
the Geary Law to bring our legislation into harmony 
with our treaties. Such resolutions should be sent to the 
State Department, to Senator John T, Morgan, Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
and to the Hon, J. B. McCreary, Chairman of such com- 
mittee in the House. 

Let all societies or organizations interested in the mat- 
ter now speak out. Make use of the delay, 

Finally, note these words of Mr. Geary : 

“Tam perfectly willing to vote for a bill requiring every 
American missionary in China to return to his country 
within a year,the protection of this Government to be with- 
drawn from him at the expiration of that time. I would 
do this just as | would vote to expel every anarchist from 
the United States within a year,” 

In conversation Mr. Geary expressed to me the same 
idea, What do you think of it? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_——__-——_ > 


LUCY: AN EPISODE. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


Iv was a drowsy little California town, whose slender 
resources we had exhausted all too easily in one short 
afternoon. We had driven for hours through the sunny, 
dusty roads, staring with unaccustomed eyes at the 
orange trees, and the wealth of roses growing in tangled 
masses by the wayside. We had visited the ‘ ostrich 
farm,” and had looked our fill upon the eight drooping, 
draggle-tailed birds imprisoned there. We had pene- 
trated into the big, cool, shady, desolate drug shop, and 
had been informed by a very small boy who mounted 
guard over the property that we could not buy anything, 
beewuse the proprietor was away at his dinner, and 
would not be back for an hour. It seemed as if there 
were nothing left for us save to return to the hated hos- 
pitality of our train when suddenly the stillness of the 
empty streets was broken by a bell, a loud, determined 
bell, like that which, in more populous districts, pro- 
Claims the coming auction to the world, It could not be 
an auction, however, for there was literally nobody to 
KO to one, We turned back to the main thoroughfare, 
and saw the cause of the disturbance. There, on a sin- 
Kle track, stood that pioneer of progress, a street car. 
Attached to it was a large, a very large gray mule, the 
fattest, sleekest, sleepiest beast that ever drew burden ; 
and onthe platform a red-headed driver was announe- 
Ing, through the medium of his bell, to the world at large 
and tous in particular that his journey was about to be- 


gin, 

Naturally wa; a ee - 
” ‘turally we accepted the invitation to go along with 
My , 
ag It would have seemed a personal affront to refuse. 
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climbed hastily into our places, the driver smiled at 
: urbanely, the mule was rudely awakened from its 
a ha i rolled lazily for a few rods, and then 
as rt, as if its goal had been reached. We 
iicaee Poy ~ learned to wait, and it seemed an easy 
Se epeen « ter a while two more passengers arrived 
Pe tee eo wane exceedingly indignant that the 

: ave started without them, ‘* You might 





have seen us coming, if you had looked,” said one, re- 
proachfully. ‘*We were just a little way down the 
stieet, and we have had to hurry.” 

The aggrieved manner in which these last words were 
spoken was inimitable, Evidently to hurry—to hurry 
after street cars especially—was not the wont of this 
luxurious population. Visions of banging gateways on 
elevated roads, and of supercilious conductors smiling 
derisively at the duped passengers they have eluded, 
rose up before my startled mind; but our red-headed 
guardian was plainly unacquainted with these humor- 
ous devices of an advanced civilization, He explained 
quite humbly thathe ** hadn’t been looking in just that 
direction,” and ‘* wasn’t expecting anybody anyhow,” 
woke up his mule with a vigorous twitch of the reins, 
and once more we started on our way. 

By this time we were beginning to understand what 
had puzzled us at first sight; how a solitary mule, con- 
demned to draw a heavy street car, could ever have 
grown so plump. It was by following the admirable 
example of Mr. Wardle’s fat boy, and going instantly to 
sleep whenever an occasion offered. Occasions were 
plenty. Five minutes brought us to the railway which 
cut the town in halves, and there snorting and blowing 
insolently up and down the tracks, was our train, inter- 
cepting travel, and behaving, for all the world, like 
some great magnate, too big and rich for his surround- 
ings. Perhaps we expected a little of the impatience 
manifested at home under similar provocation. There 
was none. The driver, with cheerful acquiescence, 
jumped out of the car, sat down on a stump by the 
roadside, and fellat once into a state of almost trance-like 
meditation, The mule instantly went to sleep. The 
two other passengers began to eat candy, and assumed 
that settled, unexpectant air common to women between 
the acts of a play. Three or four country wagons came 
up, and waited behind us ina patient line. For nearly 
fifteen minutes our train diverted itself and the specta- 
tors by shuffling backward and forward on the tracks ; 
then, tired of the sport, moved majestically away. Once 
more the mule was aroused, once more the car was set 
in motion, and we rolled slowly on between the pretty 
flower-decked streets. The girls, having finished their 
candy, got out, and we deemed this a fitting time to open 
conversation with the driver. We asked if there was 
much travel onthatroad. He answered pleasantly there 
wasn’t any. 

** And does this mule do all the work?’ we demanded, 
with a feeble effort at facetiousness. 

The driver was not humorous. 

‘“‘Thave two mules,” he said, gravely. 
work half a day. This, ladies, is Lucy.” 

He leaned forward as he spoke and patted the animal 
on her flanks, 
stranger. 


“They each 


He had the air of one presenting us to a 
We felt as if we ought to say something cour- 
teous ; but the sense of having been formally introduced 
was 80 strong upon us that we hardly liked to comment 
upon Lucy’s appearance in Lucy’s presence. We took 
refuge in more direct personality, 

* Are you from the Kast?” we asked. 

The man turned sharply around : ‘¢ IT should hope so,” 
he said, proudly ; ‘‘Il am from New Jersey.” 

The sudden inflation of tone and manner startled us. 
We had never supposed that people born in New Jersey 
had any especial cause for arrogance. Camden is not 
Castile. Cape May is not like that Biscayan shore on 
which the ancient kings of Spain trod barefoot in hu- 
mility. It was with absolute deference we put the next 
question, ‘* Why did you come to California?” 

The driver’s haughtiness of mien was gone. He in- 
stantly became confidential and mysterious. He stopped 
Lucy—this was easily done—and turned impressively 
around, as if ona pivot. ‘If you will pardon the ex- 
pression, ladies,” he said, with melancholy distinctness ; 
**it was because I was a —— fool.” 

We knew it all now. 
interrogation, 


There was no need for further 
The whole wide West is full of such 
exiles, eating out their hearts for home, and as absolute- 
ly alien as if they had traveled to a stranger's land, 
Everywhere we had met them; everywhere we had 
listened to the same tale. The prosperous young mother 
of two chubby little children, with whom we had chatted 
over her garden gate in a glaring, brand-new Arizona 
town, had turned on me with sudden passion when I 
asked her how she liked the West. ‘‘Itis better to be 
dead than here !” she said, fiercely, and then added, ‘‘my 
folks all live in Wilmington,” lingering over the words 
with an indescribable longing and pathos that made Wil- 
mington sound like Arcady or Eden. 

I was still revolving these things in my mind when the 
car stopped. The street had dwindled to a country road 
with cheerful, rose-covered cottages on either side. 
‘“ This is the end of the route, ladies, said our driver, 
once more smiling and urbane, ‘‘In twenty minutes 
the car turns round again.” 

‘*Twenty minutes!” we gasp. ‘Do you mean to say 
that we must walk back in the sun and heat, or wait 
here for twenty minutes ?” 

The driver pondered a little, and then offered a third 
alternative. ‘* Youcan take the car and Lucy, if you like, 
and drive in yourselves,” he said, affably, ‘‘ Iam going 
to supper ;” and he strolled away in the direction of the 
nearest cottage. 

Here was what Mr. Rudyard Kipling is pleased to call 





‘* gorgeous simplicity.” To find ourselves left in charge 
of a street car and a mule was a new experience. We 
got out and fed Lucy with all the grass we could gather; 
and, like the fat boy, she woke up each time to eat, and 
then fell sweetly to sleep again, looking at us between- 
whiles with friendly, drowsy eyes. Was it really grass 
from the roadside that we gave her, or lotus and aspho- 
del? Should we sit in the car and dream, while the 
blinking sunbeams flickered over us? Lucy’s sleek sides 
shone in the dusty glow. 


A persuasive silence reigned 
around, 


1 
We were in the lotus land, and the street car 
merely gave to the slumberous scene that touch of real- 
ism sacred to modern superstition. 

Perhaps it was twenty minutes, perhaps twenty hours, 
when the driver returned, He brought back with him a 
large black-and-tan dog, so fat that it seemed incapable 
of walking. He carried it in his arms like a baby, with 
its four legs sticking up helplessly in the air, and offered 
it to our inspection with the pride of a parent exhibiting 
a remarkably fine child. The dog took no notice of us, 
and made no response to our timid greetings. It strug- 
gled ponderously down and waddled up to Lucy, wag- 
ging its stump of atail. Lucy slowly waved her rope- 
like appendage in return, There was a mute compan- 
ionship between these fat, sleepy creatures, They had 
probably dozed away long hours in sympathetic inter- 
course, The last thing we saw, as we moved languidly 
toward the town, was the black-and-tan dog standing 
motionless in the road, too inert even to lie down. 

All the way back we endeavored to persuade our 
driver that life was a pleasant thing in that pretty white 
cottage, and amid these tranquil surroundings. He de- 
clined to be convinced, and, with the pathetic self-delu- 
sion of an exile, insisted that New Jersey’s sandy soil 
nurtured flowers more beautiful and luxurious than 
those which amazed our sight to-day. We then tried 
other tactics, and enlarged upon the exploits of the great 
West, and of Chicago in particular. He stoutly refused 
to believe that the Columbian Fair could equal Philadel- 
phia’s Centennial. People said so, of course ; but if we 
had lived as long on the Pacific slope, as he had, we 
would set little store on what people said. This biting 
argument—not altogether new in ex perience— 
silenced us for the moment. We were busy thinking up 
fresh lines of persuasion when we came once more in 
sight of the railway and of our train, this time making 
short runs up and down the track, a little distance to our 
left. With some hesitation—remembering still the ways 
of other towns—we asked to have the car stopped until 
the train came nearer, so that we could speak to our por- 
ter, who stood watching us indignantly from the plat- 
form, The driver cheerfully consented. 
time, ladies,” he said. 


our 


“Take your 
** Half an hour if you want it. 
Lucy is in no hurry, ll be bound ;” and he sat down on 
his stool with the restful air of a man to whom leisure 
was a friend, 

We did take more time than we had expected ; for the 
porter, a Southern Negro, who considered we were un- 
der his immediate protection and patronage, was deeply 
disgusted by the vulgarity of our present diversion, and 
insisted imperiously on our coming at once to dinner, 
The driver was disinclined to part with us; he had en- 
joyed the raré delight of sympathetic society, and he 
clung tenaciously to every remaining moment. ‘The 
ladies are going to the end of the route,” he said, with 
much dignity. ‘‘That is where they got in, and that is 
where they intend to get out.” 

“The ladies are going to get out right here,” retorted 
Josephus, scornfully ; ‘‘their dinner is for 
them.” - 

‘“*The ladies desire to see the town,” said the driver. 

“The ladies have had enough of your old rattletrap 
and your Nancy Hanks of a mule,” replied Josephus. 

At this gross insult to Lucy, the light of an awful pur- 
pose gleamed in the driver’s eye. He brought his whip 
down sharply and for the first time, upon the slumber- 
ing animal, and the next instant we were rattling down 
the street at a pace which was little less than miracu- 


waiting 


lous. Lucy put forth her mettle, galloping with clumsy 
speed, The driver urged her hard with whip and rein. 


We sat jolting and bumping in the car, feeling very 
much like prisoners of war, or like the Sabine women, 
and wondering when we would be permitted to escape. 
Three people came into the silent highway to look at us. 
The situation was becoming critical, when suddenly, 
with a jar which sent us flying into the air, the car 
stopped. The end of the route had been reached, The 
victory was won. 

We got out with timid haste, while the driver, taking 
off his hat, politely wished us good-afternoon. There 
was not a trace of triumph in his melancholy face. We 
returned his salutation respectfully and hurried away to 
our train, looking back once or twice at Lucy as she 
slept peacefully in the light of the setting sun. 

MONTEREY, CAL. 


PRINDE FERDINAND, of Bulgaria, stole a march on the 
Czar on the occasion of the funeral of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. It had been intended that the Russian 
Government should be represented on that occasion by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir ; but Princess Clementine, who was 
very anxious for her son to meet Emperor William, ar- 
ranged for him to be there, and as soon as the Czar dis- 
covered it he telegraphed forbidding his brother to be 
present, 
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A LESSON FROM HAMLET FOR MODERN EDU- 
CATORS. 
BY HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND ORATORY IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 


I HAVE no thought of Shakespeare writing plays sim- 
ply topoint a moral. The greatest of moralists among 
English writers, he never preaches. His characters are 
not dwarfed to fit a creed; nor is conduct, as he 
represents it, shaped according to a text. He does not 
applaud nor condemn ; neither does he warn nor exhort. 
He simply pictures life as it is. But because he pictures it 
truthfully and vividly, the moral cannot be evaded. We 
can no more quarrel with his view of life than we can 
quarrel with life itself ; for he but holds *‘the mirror up 
to nature.” 

Conduct so portrayed inspires or warns, as it does in the 
lives of men and women around us, Its lessons are im- 
pressive and potent because real and vital. Their moral 
force is irresistible, for the inference is inevitable. Penal- 
ties follow sin, and disasters attend defects and weak- 
nesses, as fire burns and water drowns. There is no 
forced application of justice, no conventional assigning 
of awards; neither at any time is evil called good and 
bitter sweet. 

Asarevelationof life, Shakespeares writing’s alsoshow 
life asa whole. It is not, as in the plays of Ibsen, the 
flash of the lantern concentrated upon what is foul and 
frightful in some hidden nook or corner. It is the sun- 
light streaming out over the broad earth, bringing into 
sight with whatsoever is barren, desolate, forbidding, 
also all that is bright and beautiful, rich and fruitful. 
To see one of lis noblest plays is to look from such a 
commanding hight upon life that one may at a glance 
not only sweep its wide area, and learn the mutual re- 
lations of its various parts, but observe its points of ex- 
posure and their peculiar perils. His aim was to give 
the view ; but we can hardly look upon the scene and 
not feel the force of its lessons. 

Nor need we question whether in every instance he 
appreciated how much he had made visible to others, 
It is often said, and perhaps with reason, that critics 
read into the lines of Shakespeare truths and sentiments 
unthought of by the poet. But because, like some 
Columbus, he may not have seen all of the wealth that 
belonged to the new worlds of his discovery, he has not 
lost his claim: upon our gratitude, 

Perhaps to no one of his plays may what has been said 
apply more emphatically than tohis ‘* Hamlet.” It is the 
story of a life, told not for its lesson but for a dramatic 
Yet, because it is told) with the transcendent 
power of genius, every incident and phase of experience 
is luminous with moral truth. Neither does the distance 
of centuries dim its light, nor weaken the effect of its 
impressiov. 


purpose. 


Hamlet himself is to us of to-day, no less 
than to those of his own time at the court of Denmark, 
a real immediate presence, whose motives and course of 
action inspire the deepest interest. 


This interest is many sided; but to the educator no 
phase is more instructive than Hamlet the scholar. The 
question involved is peculiarly one of modern life. We 


hear it to-day from every side. It is the question: 
What is the worth of scholarship and culture in practi- 
cal affairs? At first thought, we may think Shakespeare 
decides it in favor of the Philistines. His representative 
of scholarship and culture when put to the test is a fail- 
ure, Set to a great task, Hamlet at the critical moment 
stands helpless. Of university training and rare natural 
abilities, able to think profoundly and to discourse elo- 
quently upon the duties before him, preternaturally 
sagacious in interpreting the thoughts and motives of 
others, and perfectly clear in the analysis of his own 
mental and moral state, he is yet powerless to act. He 
verifies the familiar assertion that culture deprives the 
mind of its moving, vitalizing power. The reflective 
faculties and critical sense have beer developed at the 
expense of executive force. To intellectual acumen has 
been sacrificed moral vigor. Hamlet is cultured and 
refined, scholarly and critical; but weak in will, and 
nerveless in action. 

The tragedy of his life is, therefore, not in the death 
wound of the sword. It is iu the cutting short of his 
high purpose. It is his failure to make use of great op- 
portunities, It is his sad waste of superb abilities. It is 
the moral disastér from his misuse of a 
splendid culture. 


which comes 


But the lesson is not that we should condemn or avoid 
scholarship, culture, refinement. 
to avenge his father’s wrong, 


Hamlet does not fail 
and fulfill the purpose of 
his life, simply because he is the courtier and the 
scholar, It is because with study and reflection, he has 
not hada proper training in action. With the power to 
think, imagine, criticise, there has not been also devel- 
oped the power to put in practic» what the mind has 
thus conceived and considered, j 

And yet,with every man, the ability to foresee dangers, 
appreciate difiiculties and criticise methods, to reflect 
npon the issue of events and to judge rigorously the 
right and “rong of huinan ations, ought to be in practi- 
cal affairs a source of of The 


vision, and the far-reaching 


sirepogth, not weakness, 


wide weep of the «ch -lar’s 
power of his disciplised mind, we may well expect will 


not fail to carry him triumphantly forward in great, 


energetic movements. 





Nor does the testimony of biography disappoint the 
expectation. It tells us how again and again the thinker 
has been the doer; and as in thought keen and strong, 
so inaction able and commanding. As biography £0 
history tells us, how from the days of Alexander the 
Great, the favorite pupil of Aristotle, to those of Glad- 
stone, rare intellectual attainments and training have 
been the quickening impulse and sustaining strength of 
many of the world’s most memorable achievements in 
reform, generalship, enterprise and statesmanship. 

And still the story of Hamlet belongs to every age. 
The scholar, the thinker, the man of culture, often fails 
in important action. His training and acquirements 
seem to weaken him in the critical struggle, and to 
handicap him in the race of life. Because he knows all 
the pitfalls, he fears to move. He becomes so self-crit- 
ical as to be self-distrustful. The very excellence of his 
standards intimidates him from attempting to approach 
them. And go the desire of high performance checks 
the power of quick decision, alert adaptation and spon- 
taneous movement. Hesitation and delay become the 
rule of conduct, and weakness and inefficiency the 
characteristic of action. The cause of such failures 
among scholars and men of culture has already been 
stated, The receptive faculties have been trained to the 
neglect of the executive ; the critical to the creative. 

The point, then, against Hamlet is not simply that he 
was a scholar and a man of culture, but a scholar and 
man of culture who had not received also a proper practi- 
cal training. To speak broadly, we are not to appreciate 
less highly the training of the past with its priceless 
results, because of its exceptional failures however 
marked, but so to modify this training as to make 
these failures still more exceptional, This right 
union of practical with theoretical training, that shall 
save scholarship and culture from developing mod- 
ern Hamlets, is one of the present problems of the 
higher education. That our colleges and advanced 
institutions of learning are, in some way, prepar- 
ing young men for practical affairs more satisfactor- 
ily than in the past, there is good evidence, Not only is 
the number of students who intend to follow” business 
pursuits yearly increasing, but what is far more notice- 
able is the constantly growing number of prominent 
business men who turn to the colleges to supply them, 
from recent graduates, with efficient helpers. Whatever 
other causes may be assigned forthe first fact, the sec- 
ond is proof that competent judges do not now consider 
college training to be necessarily opposed to practical 
ability and executive skill. 

And now, in what direction have come the changes that 
have led to this differencein results? forit is they that 
will suggest in part the lines to be followed in any at- 
tempt to keep the higher education free from its peculiar 
perils, Much is, of course, due to the greater mingling 
of modern with ancient learning, as in the larger place 
given to history, economics, English literature, modern 
languages, and political, social and natural science. A 
more immediate influence, however, has been the 
changed methods of study. The substitution of individ- 
ual investigation in laboratory and library, on the part 
of the student, for memorized recitations from text- 
books, and the free, direct discussion of the subject 
taught, between professor and class, in place of er-cathe- 
dra instruction, have given to knowledge thus gained a 
new vitality, and to minds so disciplined a larger practical 
power, Especially will it be found that colleges making 
much of expression, and so giving varied and thorough 
drill in writing and speaking, develop in their students 
the ability to use knowledge and culture effectively in 
public, professional and business life. In men _ so 
trained, the critical sense is not likely to deaden creative 
power, nor the faculty of thought to paralyze the faculty 
of action, No small measure of this practical gain must 
also be ascribed to changed methods of college discipline 
and government. The withdrawing of the exercise of 
arbitrary authority so largely by the faculty, and mak- 
ing the student mainly responsible for the good order of 
the college and the right conduct of individual life, tell 
directly for his self-control, self-reliance, and administra- 
tive ability. 

In concluding, I can only hint at another influence 
which,to be fully presented, would demand‘an article by 
itself. This is the influence which has come from the 
changed character of college amusements. From the 
prominence now given this feature of student life by the 
public press, it might seem to be the main occupation of 
the college world. Probably recreation has now no 
larger part in college life than a generation ago. But 
what was then principally local and individual, as well 
as boyish and childish if not boorish and rowdyish, has 
taken on larger and manlier proportions, and apparently 
b come of interest to the general public. In conse- 
quence, student athletics, glee club and dramatic per- 
formances, mock political conventions, and various other 
forms of college recreation, have to-day their place in 
the newspapers in common with the weightier transac 
tions of the greater world. 

But the change is not so noteworthy because of the 
public interest attending these college sjorts and enter- 
tainments, as because of their valuable practical train- 
ing. Watch a game of baseball or football, and see 
what power of self-command, alertness of mind, poise of 
judgment, and ready control of every resource is de- 


ous interpretation of young manhood. 
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manded and developed. Whether or not the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, as the 
Duke of Wellington is claimed to have said, England hag 
often seen, in practical affairs and momentous crises, the 
good results of the athletic discipline of her public 
schools and universities. Well is it, therefore, that the 
American student is fast abandoning his juvenile tricks, 
disorderly raids, foolish class antagonisms, and imbecile 
fun, to give himself to a recreation stimulating and in. 
vigorating to body and mind, and strengthening to will 
and purpose ! 

But the useful training of current popular college 
amusements isnot general, but often special and technic. 
al. To preside over a mock political convention, or to 
speak at one to a crowd of jeering opponents, may be a 
form of the older boys’ play; but it is a good apprentice- 
ship for maturer experiences of like nature. The differ. 
ences between college and professional journalism have 
furnished many a joke, Yet, not a few successful jour- 
nalists of the last twenty years have mounted the first 
round of the ladder as college editor, And so arranging 
for a glee club trip half across the continent and return, 
or for a series of baseball, football and general athletic 
contest at different points, conducting several college 
publications, or managing a co-operative store—not to 
speak of frequent incidental undertakings that mark 
almost every term—afford a fairly wide field of business 
activity. 

There is, of course, an opportunity to look at all these 
present tendencies of college life and work as harmful, 
and not helpful. When this is done, however, it will not 
be with a broad, comprehensive view, or with a gener- 
3ut one gain is 
sure. The modern Hamlet is becoming every year a 
rarer product of the American college. 

AMHERST, MAss. 

—_ e . 
“HOFFMANN’S DIRECTORY” AND THE APOS- 
TOLIC DELEGATE. 


BY PHILADELPHIENSIS, 





** HoOFEMANN’S DIRECTORY FOR 1893" is a most inter- 
esting compilation for Catholics and the public in genei- 
al. It shows the vast strides that have been made by 
the Catholic Church, and gives official statistics regard- 
ing the various institutions and organizations that con- 
tribute so materially to the growth and welfare of the 
Church in each of the dioceses of the country. The data 
from which it is compiled are supplied by the bishops or 
their secretaries, and hence it may be relied on as accu- 
rate in every detail. 

But it is from another point of view that we wish to 
look at it. Archbishop Satolli has been appointed Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the Church in the United States, and 
the appointment is commonly ascribed to the recent 
unpleasantness between some of the bishops regarding 
parochial schools. That unpleasantness may have pre- 
cipitated the appointment ; but when we compare the 
organization of the various dioceses, as shown by the 
“Directory,” with the legislation of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, in accordance with which they 
ought to be organized, it will be plain enough that the 
Delegate was appointed primarily and principally to en- 
force the decrees of that Council. 

After the Second Council of Baltimore many abuses 
had crept into the Church. Customs varied with the 
different dioceses, many dioceses were in a condition 
never contemplated by ecclesiastical law ; and the object 
of the Third Council was to root out abuses, secure wni- 
formity, and bring the Church in America, as far as 
circumstances permitted, under the general laws of the 
Church. It is a well-known fact that so eager Was the 
Holy See to effect these objects that much of the legisla- 
tion of the Third Council was dictated from Rome, if 
not actually drafted there. 

Eight years passed, and the Third Council of Balti- 
more was fast becoming a dead letter, Tho the enact- 
ments of the Council were the wisest that had ever been 
promulgated for the American Church, and tho an un- 
usually large proportion of them regarded the bishops 
themselves, they were totally disregarded in a great 
many dioceses. ‘The bishop who had suspended one of 
his priests for advocating the method of electing bishops 
enacted by the Council could scarcely be expected to 
look upon the Council with complaisance. The bishops 
who had taken but little interest in the welfare of their 
schools would naturally be slow to enforce laws that en- 
tailed additional heavy labor upon themselves. Priests 
had been completely at the mercy of the bishops, and the 
latter were not overanxious to put into force legislation 
thut curtailed their arbitrary power. Practically the 
legislation of the Third Council was not promulgated or 
enforced in many dioceses. The intentions of the Holy 
Father were, in great part, frustrated ; he could not well 
tolerate such a state of affairs, and hence the Delegate 
was appointed to compel the bis‘ops to organize and 
rule their dioceses in accordance with the laws .of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

That the reasons assigned constituted the true cause 
of the appointment will be evident from a glance at the 
organization of the different dioceses. ‘ 

Of the eighty-five archbishops and bishops in the 
country, twelve have no vicars-general, thirty-two have 
no chancellors, tho the granting of dispensations is one 
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of the most important of the duties of a bishop, and 
thirty-four of the bishops attend to their own corre- 
spondence without the aid of a secretary. 

The Council prescribes that every bishop should have 
at least two consulters, whose advice he should seek re- 
garding the holding of a synod, division of a parish, giv- 
ing of a parish to a regular order, appointment of semi- 
nariaps, and alienation of diocesan property. One would 
imagine that the bishop would naturally be glad to have ad- 
vice on such important matters, but twelve bishops have 
no consulters. It is to the violation of this law that we 
must ascribe many acts of injustice done by some of the 
pishops. One bishop, for instance, who had no con- 
sulters before the appointment of the Delegate, but who 
has provided them hastily and almost stealthily since his 
arrival, has been turning over his diocese almost bodily 
toa religious order, to save himself the trouble of ob- 
taining secular priests for his missions; while another 
bishop who has no consulters is one of those mentioned 
in the brief of Archbishop Ireland against Cahenslyism 
as having donated a flourishing Irish congregation to a 
monastery of German Franciscan Fathers, 

In forty dioceses there are no judges appointed to in- 
vestigate criminal charges against a priest, tho this does 
not matter so much now that the Delegate has been ap- 
pointed. 

The Council, in accordance with the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, ordains that every diocese should have 
“Examiners of the Clergy,” to examine candidates for 
irremovable rectorships, confessors, junior priests, can- 
didates for holy orders and the seminary, Thirty-nine 
bishops are without such ‘* Examiners.” 

Only twenty-eight dioceses have rural deans, tho the 
Council states that the history of the Church proves to 
the bishops that rural deans contribute much to the pres- 
ervation of ecclesiastical discipline, and has passed en- 
actment for their appointment. 

To conform the discipline of the Church to the gen- 
eral ecclesiastical law, and to give stability and canon- 
ical rights to pastors, the Council decreed that one out of 
every ten pastors in every diocese should be constituted 
an irremovable rector, and that his successor should be 
selected by concursus, as a reward for superior merit. 
That law is practically a dead letter, as there are only 
nine dioceses in the country that have irremovable rec- 
tors. Very few of the bishops, apparently, are willing 
to let the appointment to parishes pass out of their own 
hands, no matter what a plenary council may com- 
mand, 

The Council becomes really pathetic when it treats of 
“Infirm Priests,” and prescribes that some means should 
be taken to provide for them, Yet there are only ten 
dioceses in the country that make any attempt to sup- 
port priests who are incapacitated from work, tho some 
kind of provision is made for every other kind of un- 
fortunate. 

The legislation of the Council regarding parochial 
schools is, perhaps, more ample and stringent than any 
other; but there is scarcely any other legislation that 
has been so flagrantly violated. It was enacted that 
Within one year from the promulgation of the Council 
every diocese should have a ‘‘ Diocesan Commission of 
Examination,” for the purpose of examining the lay and 
religious teachers of schools. The time was defined, the 
law imperative, and the object was one the bishops ought 
to have at heart. Only seventeen dioceses, however, 
have observed that law. It is piously to be hoped that 
the interest the rest of the bishops take in Catholic edu- 
cation is not to be gauged by the manner in which they 
observe thé: laws made for themselves regarding paro- 
chial schools. Only thirty dioceses have school boards, 
With more or less indetinite duties ; and it is well known 
that the school boards in many of these dioceses have no 
existence outside of the “ Directory.” Ten dioceses only 
have examiners of schools. ‘Three alone—New York, 
Philadelphia and Omaha—have a special examiner for 
all the schools of thediocese. The schools are good, but 
their goodness does not depend on the manner in which 
the bishops enforce the laws of the Baltimore Council 
regarding them, There is but one normal schooi for 
Catholic teachers in the country. 

The ** Directory” contains some real curiosities in the 
way of ecclesiastical organization. One diocese has no 
Ofticial except a bishop, and it is by no means a new 
diocese. A few have nothing except a bishop and vicar- 
Beneral, Some of the bishops who were most violent in 
their opposition to Archbishop Lreland have not them- 
selves complied with the laws of the Baltimore Council 
sogsgea meee schools. Milwaukee, for instance, 
elena _ ma examiner of schools or diocesan 
eae Ge. nn Rochester has only a 
wie ty . - enane, New York and Philadelphia 
and Omaha , organized archdioceses. Albany, Detroit 

_ aha are the best organized dioceses. 
Pina carefully gathered from the ‘ Direct- 
rl oe = * how the laws of the Third 
ua, hee —— ms not = see and afford 
of the Holy Fathor I ation o the extraordinary action 
rel para = appointing a Delegate to this coun- 
al ted . ae vishops have been accused of opposi- 

“ppoiutment, but they have only themselves 


to i . : 

— if they now find their power lessened, their 
™eges Curtailed and an effec i 

arbitrariness, n effectual stop put to their 





The Delegate is welcome here, and he will ever find a 
home in the hearts of the American people ; but he will 
return to Rome followed by the blessings of the people 
as soon as he shall have made the Church what Leo XIII 
intended to make her through the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, and what he would have made her had 
all the bishops of the country seconded his designs by 
obeying and enforcing the decrees of that Council. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CONFESSIONS AND PLAT- 
FORMS. 


BY WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE, D.D. 





PAINFUL as it may be to cite the errors of others, it is 
often necessary to make apparent the real truth. A the- 
ological student lately remarked that he had joined the 
Congregationalists because they did not trouble him 
about what he should preach. A Congregational pas- 
tor began to preach Restorationism. Some of his people 
complained to a neighboring pastor, who gently queried 
with his brother whether it was right for them to violate 
their covenant of doctrine as to what they would teach. 
The former pastor was displeased, as tho the subject- 
matter of his preaching was merely his own affair, and 
not in the least that of any of his denominational breth- 
ren. To one person it was said: “If you and yours are 
Universalists why not join a church of that denomina- 
tion?’ The reply was: ‘‘ 1f we were members of a Uni- 
versalist church we should not be thought so much of as 
we are now, being members of a Congregational church.” 
Two Congregational ministers said : ‘* Why not reckon 
the Universalists as evangelical, and fellowship and labor 
with them as such?” A number of evangelical and non- 
evangelical people held a conference together concerning 
the affairs of practical religion, At that particular 
meeting entire harmony and delight prevailed. Some 
said: ‘* Why not let creeds and divisions go, and have 
such meetings often?” Some persons have said: ‘* Con- 
gregationalists are bound by their councils. If a few 
respectable councils propose and support a new doctrine 
or measure, their brethren are obligated to allow it and 
continue their fraternal fellowship, and consider their 
denominational lines so mnch the wider open.” Candi- 
dates for the ministry and for foreign missions have 
said, in substance: ‘‘ We accept of creeds of acknowl- 
edged worth, and we include the Burial Hill Declaration 
of Faith; what more need we say?” The foregoing are 
only specimen cases ; there are more like them, Such 
views, practices and speculations have multiplied in 
these later days. 

Has Congregationalism any constitutional basis, any 
laws and principles, which, duly applied, would correct 
these inconsistencies and errors so far as they exist? 
What is its historical basis? The Congregational 
churches in general, and for the most part, have the 
same unwritten creed that other evangelical denomina- 
tions have, and that Bible Christians have held since the 
time of Christ. But have the Congregational churches 
a written or printed creed by which the body and several 
members thereof are bound or mutually united? The 
carly Congregational churches of New England, in 1648, 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith ** for the 
substance thereof.” In 1680 the churches adopted the 
Savoy Confession, which is nearly identical with the 
Westminster Confession. In 1708 the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut adopted the Savoy Confession. 
On that ground, and by that adhesion, the evangelical 
Congregational churches have stood for more than two 
centuries. During all this long time has anything oc- 
curred to change the authoritative standard of doctrine? 
Has there been any denominational release from any 
part? Not in the least? Has there been any conjfirma- 
tion or readoption? The National Congregational Coun- 
cil of 1865, which met for a week in Boston, and held 
one session on Burial Hill, at Plymouth, in the opening 
paragraph of their Burial Hill Confession of Faith, 
said : 

“Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set foot upon 
these shores, upon the spot where they worshiped God, and 
among the graves of the early generations, we elders and 
messengers of the Congregational churches of the United 
States, in National Council assembled, like them acknowl- 
edging no rule of faith, but the Word of God—do now de- 
clare our adherence to the faith and order of the apostolic 
and primitive churches held by our fathers and substan- 
tially as embodied in the confessions and platforms which 
our Synods of 1648 and 1680 set forth or reaffirmed,” 

The Council of 1865 chose to hold themselves and their 
denomination bound by the action of their fathers of 
two centuries before. We, if of the Congregational de- 
nomination, have doubtless professedly assented to the 
same confession and platform. The exceptions properly 
taken under cover of the phrase ‘‘ for the substance 
thereof,” or, ‘‘for substance of doctrine,” are very 
slight. They refer to what are infelicities of language 
for our time, and to explanations of doctrine and not to 
change of doctrine by the erasure of anything, or by the 
introduction of any new doctrine contradictory of the 
standard. The exceptions pertain to language respect- 
ing ‘‘elect infants,” human ability and original sin. 
Other language in each of the three cases would 
make the doctrine clearer, and would _ repel 
false imputations of belief. Congregationalists, 

then, have an authoritative creed of at least the first 
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two centuries of their American history, by which they 
are in honor bound. No power is authorized to change 
the creed but the body itself, acting in the mass, or by 
delegates duly appointed by the churches for that pur 
pose. Nocouncil or councils can have any right to ad- 
mit either a church or a minister to the Congregational 
membership that does not assent to the Congregational 
standard of faith as heretofore held and interpreted. If 
one council may violate the rule of propriety for its 
pleasure another may for its pleasure, and by that kind 
of procedure confusion and anarchy and heresy would 
soon result. It is not within the province of any local 
council to establish any new rule or precedent or new 
terms of fellowship for the denomination. No council 
or association can have any right to license a man to 
preach as one of the denomination who does not assent 
to the Congregational Confession of Faith. In the 
nature of the case, such must be the law so long as the 
platform is unchanged by due form and authority. This 
is as plain as that we are bound to abide by the terms of 
an agreement or quit the partnership. When the Ameri- 
can Board declared that it was not a body to decide 
theological questions, at that time councils required as- 
sent to the Confession of Faith from candidates for 
ordination, That decision was then safe. 
times have changed. 

Do the Congregational Confession and Platform admit 
the doctrine of after-death probation? Both the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions,in treating of the state of 
men after death, say this : 


“ee 


Since then 


That souls. . . immediately return to God who 
gave them ; the souls of the righteous. . are received 
into the highest heavens, and the souls of the 
wicked are cast into Hell, where they remain, re- 
served for the judgment of the great day, besides 
these two places of souls separated from their bodies the 
Scriptures acknowledgeth none,” 


This passage speaks of the souls of all men; no third 
class is left out. The souls of the wicked are left in the 
world of the lost until after the judgment. In this pas- 
sage of the Confession, in substance taken from Scrip- 
ture, no place appears for probation after death, <A fair 
understanding of it shuts out after-death probation. At 
the judgment God ‘ will judge the world,” no excep- 
tion is made of a portion having probation in the next 
state of existence. 

“AU persons that have lived wpon earth shall appear 
before the tribunal of Christ, to give an account of their 
thoughts, words and deeds, and to receive according to 
what they have done in the body, whether it be good or 
evil.”’ 

The judgment being for ‘‘thoughts, words and deeds 
done in the body,” and being for ‘ All persons that have 
lived upon earth,” no place is left for repentance and 
faith in a probation after the soul leaves the body ; and 
hence there is no such probation according to the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions, which professedly and 
in fair reason follow the Scripture, After-death pro- 
bation cannot’come in under the phrase ‘ for substance 
thereof,” for the denomination has otherwise appointed. 
The foregoing selections from the Confes-ion are in arti- 
cles among the most important—those on the state after 
death and on the judgment day. To accept a creed, or 
any document, is to accept what it implies as well as 
says. A person who professes to accept the Burial Hill 
Confession, and yet holds to after-death probation, is 
self-contradictory. He 
part of the Confession. But what of the Commission’s 
creed of 18837 It was not made by the denomination, 
and that alone makes it not binding and not the denom- 
ination’s creed. No council has any right to put it in the 
place of the denominational Confession and still claim to 
reinain in the denomination. Neither the Council of 
1865, nor the Commission of 1883 was duly appointed 
and qualified to change the creed or even to confirm it 
with authority. But the Council reflected the almost or 
quite universal denominational sentiment at the time, 
and the Commission a small part of that sentiment. Dis- 
carding all creeds, both written and unwritten, and fra- 
ternizing all people, both evangelical and unevangelical, 
is utterly impracticable. How long before the evangel- 
ical part would almost involuntarily say and do some- 
thing about Christ and his work, and about the future 


disbelieves a very important 


state that would be offensive to the unevangelical 
part? And yet the evangelicals must speak 
forth what they deem the truth, and not keep 
silence. In their minds it is essential to preach- 


ing the Gospel to every creature. Fellowshiping the 
non-evangelicals is saying that there are no essential 
differences between themselves and them. That they 
know to be untrue. They cannot speak untruth, On 
the other hand, the honest non-evangelicals do not wish 
to be ranked, or to profess to serve, where they do not 
belong. They will not speak hypocritically. An able 
editor in Eastern Massachusetts was accustomed to say 
in his religious journal, that if a minister finds himself 
in a Church or denomination where he does not belong, 
he ought to leave and go where he dves belong, and not 
stay and disturb the peace of the churches. That is sound 
doctrine for laymen as well as for ministers. And in 
respect to doctrines of all kinds, none are worthy to be 
entertained, except such as are susceptible of a useful 
practical application. All missionary or other boards or 
societies of the Congregational denomination are bound 
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to be faithful to the standard of faith of that denomina- 
tion. It should be remembered that the American Board 
of Foreign Missions was formed in time of war, and 
common wisdom dictated strong defenses, The apostasy 
of many Congregational churches to the Unitarian faith 
was also then in progress. To have committed the 
Board then to the care and control of the denomination 
would have endangered its future character as evangel- 
ical. Besides the inissionary spirit had only begun to 
vise then, and the denomination was not ready to take 
the charge of a missionary society so tender and _pre- 
There was ng safe and wise course then, except 
There 
others besides the members and a 
cared to elect them. 
And joard have any right to de- 
part evangelical faith 
it was founded, and in accordance with which the vene- 


cious. 
for the Board to be a self-elective corporation. 
then 
friends who would 
the 
the original 


were none 


few have 
now how can 
from on which 
rated fathers expended so much means, labor and pray- 
How can the Board with true integrity change its 
basis and make it suit future probationists and even 
those who hold to future probation for all who fail of 
salvation in this life? Error sent forth in the faith of 
men will surely bear evil fruit, 


er? 


Successful evangelists 
are not future probationists. Congregationalism is not 
tyranny, where a creed, made by a committee and not by 
the denomination, is put upon you and you are con- 
demned if you do not accept it ; nor is it anarchy, where 
a few churches and councils and not the denomination, 
undertake to change the standard of faith in some part, 
and introduce a new doctrine and compel your acquies- 
cence ; but, Congregationalism is true liberty—the gold- 
en mean between tyranny and anarchy—where a con- 
stitutional platform and faith have been adopted, which 
in some form one has chosen for his own, and where in 
scriptural sincerity and consistency it is one’s privilege 
to abide, unless the Word of God shall require a change. 
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BY KATE 
Tue first baby born in the White House was a girl, 
Elizabeth Priscilla, the granddaughter of President Tyler, 
daughter of his son Robert Tyler and Elizabeth Cooper, 
in 1842. Later a son was born to a daughter of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Tyler Jones. Both of these grandchil- 
dren are now living in Washington, the daughter at the 
Louise Home, the charitable home given to women of 
good birth who are poor, by Mr, Corcoran in memory of 
his only daughter. The second wife of President Tyler 
allowed her to remain there even after she herself was 
receiving the pension of five thousand dollars a year the 
Government gives to the widow of a President. 

Another girl born in the White House was a grand- 
niece of President Jackson, the daughter of Mr. Andrew 
Donelson, a nephew of the President, and his private 
secretary. This lady, now Mrs. Emily Donelson Wilcox, 
is also living in Washington, a clerk in one of the de- 
partments. She is stout, hearty and jolly, and describes 
the christening party in which she was chief actor, not 
only as if she had been there but as if she remembered 
it. 
distinguished men of that day gathered round my little 
self. 1 suppose I looked like a mass of pink pulp, with 
promises of a nose and probably visible eyes. The cere- 
mony Was in the Kast near the 
Uncle Jackson held me, Mr. Martin Van Buren was my 
rig ,dfather, and Miss Cora Livingston—a great belle and 
beauty, the daughter of the Secretary of State—was my 
They say I behaved well, and I have no 


‘Both Houses were invited,” she says, ‘Sand all the 


room, big window. 


godmother. 
doubt I did.” 

Miss Julia Dent Grant, granddaughter of General 
Grant, was also born in the White House; and Mrs, 
Grant invited people to the ceremony of the christening, 
in the Blue room. The last christening, that of the 
granddaughter of President Harrison, Mary Lodge 
McKee, was in the Blue room; and her grandfather, Dr. 
Scott, performed the ceremony with water brought from 
the river Jordan. 

But the first child born to a President is the second 
daughter of Mr. Cleveland, born on Saturday, the ninth 
of September. 

How quick people are at catching the idea of a hint— 
on the morning of that day the gates at the back of the 
Executive Mansion grounds were closed and the Marine 
Band was requested to postpone the concert they give 
on Saturday at five o'clock until next season. 
enough. 


That was 
Reporters gathered, and people pricked up 
their ears. The President went calmly on with his work 
all the forenoon. He signed the bills that gave official 
sanction to the coming celebration of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Capitol. He gave a few minutes to 
the reception of the Japanese Prince, the nephew of 
the Mikado, who is traveling in this country ; buta little 
before twelve o'clock he disappeared from his desk in 
the pleasant library looking out on the Potomac and the 
When he 
again appeared, about two o'clock, there was news—a 
baby, a girl ; and the mother and child both well. Mr. 
Olney, the Attorney-General, was the only member of 
the Cabinet who happened to be in the White House at 
the time, and was the first to give his congratulations. 
Of course the news flew fast, and the members of the 


towering spire, the Washington monument, 


Cabinet either telephoned congratulations or sent by 
telegram, and followed them up with bouquets of roses, 
Since then there has been nothing especially startling 
from the White House, rather a monotony of good 
news. Some one who asked the private secretary, Mr. 
Thurber, said that the latter replied: ‘‘We really hear 
nothing of the President’s family, except the one little 
fact that everything is going on well.” 

Gossip said that the baby was to be named after Mrs. 
Perrine, the mother of Mrs. Cleveland; it has received 
the biblical name of Esther—Esther and Ruth. It 
weighed nine pounds and a half. 

There is still a lingering color of interest in the Amer- 
ican strain of the French Bonapartes. The beautiful 
Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, Md., who married Jerome 
Bonaparte, and then was divorced by him at the request 
of Napoleon, who did not approve of the match, is an 
interesting story ; and her son continued the family in 
this country. A grandson of hers—also an only son, 
born in 1830—died a few days ago at his summer home 
in Massachusetts. His winter home has been in this 
city for a number of years. The father of Mrs. Patter- 
son Bonaparte was a man of wealth, and it has come 
down through the sons. Col. Jerome Bonaparte, just 
dead, was a graduate of West Point, and saw frontier 
duty as an officer of riflemen for a year or two; but he 
resigned his position to enter the French army in 1854, 
There he saw duty in the Crimean War as an officer of 
engineers at Balaklava and Inkerman and Sebastopol. 
ile saw the famous charge of the Six Hundred ; he was 
attached for the time to Lord Cardigan’s staff, and heard 
the order delivered to ‘ Charge the Russians” which has 
become so famous since, Afterward he was in the Al- 
gerian campaign among the Kabyles, and again in the 
Italian, fighting, when his grand-uncle, the third Na- 
poleon, was helping Italy free herself from Austria 
and her unity. His on K_ Street, 
I am told, has many relics and heirlooms from his 
mother’s family, and also from his father’s, and many 
interesting things gathered by himself during the cam- 
paigns in the Crimea and Italy. He married a Mrs. 
Kdgar, a granddaughter of Daniel Webster, and bas two 

children, Miss Luisette Bonaparte, a young lady who 


establish house 


has just entered society, and a son, Gerome Bonaparte. 
Ten years ago, when Colonel Bonaparte was first pointed 
out to me, he was a tall, dark man, distinguished look- 
ing, largely from his soldierly bearing, but later he grew 
very gray and lost something of his fine carriage. Men 
who knew him say he was courteous always but re- 
served and rather silent. His life had not been marked 
yas not a brilliant man, but 
he had been in many interesting scenes in his three cam- 
paigns, the Crimea, Algiers and Italy, if one could draw 
him out to talk of them, Hle was in the prime of life 
when our War of the Rebellion broke out ; but he took 
no part in that on either side. His will shows that he 
considered himself a French citizen, as if he owed the 
country where his mother was a native and all his 
family except the one French father, and where the 
wealth inherited from his American grandfather 
made—as if he owed that country no allegiance. 

Washington was largely eating its dinner or its supper 
one rainy evening last week, whichever meal it is 
called, and all the electric lights had been turned on, be- 
cause the rain and clouds brought on the darkness early, 
At the restaurant where I was eating the lights all went 
out, and we were left in darkness until the waiters could 
bring lamps. Nobody knew the reason, but everybody 
felt that an electric light must be a very uncertain affair, 
something that could not be depended upon. We found 
the reason when we went out upon the street half an 
hour later, The rain had sogged the mass of electric 
Wires upon the Corcoran Building in such a way that 
two lines had met and entangled, and two currents were 
exchanging sharp salutations in flickering tongues of fire. 
They kept it up, and presently the wooden cupola of the 
roof caught fire. There are four hundred wires in and 
around the building, with many operators in different 
rooms. The burst of the flame from the roof and the rush 
of the fire engines in five minutes after, was the first inti- 
mation they had of danger. They, however, escaped, The 
firemen had trouble with the wires, and many of them re- 
ceived sharp shocks in spite of their best endeavors ; but 
no one was seriously hurt, and the fire was extinguished 
inashort time. But the four hundred wires were all 
more or less damaged ; in fact, they all had to be cut 
before the firemen could work. 

After the fire was the repair. The damage was so 
great that no telegrams were sent from that quarter for 
four hours, and then the Southern line was the only line 
put into action. No wonder we sat in darkness for a 
time. All the men belonging to the force of workmen 
and the operators in the telegraph office went to work 
with a will to straighten out lines and put the switch 
boards, wet by the fire engines, in order again, Later 
menhad to swarm upa great pole at the corner of Fif- 
teenth and F Streets which carries a hundred wires. 
They worked well until about nine o’clock, when one of 
them—it was very dark, and they had to work by lantern 
light—touched a live wire. 
scious and also threw 


by any noticeable act; he 


was 


The shock made him uncon- 
him across the whole mass of wires, 
some or which were also alive. Two other men were 
up there with him, and one, clear-headed and cool, 





salled down: ‘* Ebert has been struck and is dead,” 


—_. 
People below heard him, and a messenger was sent at 
once to the power-house to cut off the circuit. They 
delayed a little about this, because the theaters would be 
left in darkness and a panic might ensue. Meantime 
the poor fellow was hanging across the wires groaning 
and helpless. To get him down, even after cutting off 
the circuit made it possible to touch him, was a difficult 
matter; he possibly was not dead. They struck the 
nearest fire alarm, and a ladder truck came rushing 
up in a moment, and the longest ladder was put 
up against the pole. But the cool-headed man, 
named Philip Deffer, had been studying the matter, 
and he said to the foreman who had ascended the ladder : 
‘**T will take him down without the ladder”; and he did. 
He tied a long rope around the body of Ebert, and let the 
other end fall to the ground, where fifty hands from the 
excited crowd below caught it ; then he lifted the body 
and set it across his neck, and slowly made his way from 
spike to spike down the pole to the spot where they 
cease, about ten feet from the ground, when he trans- 
ferred himself to the ladder, and went on down to the 
sidewalk. Once he paused and called to them to 
‘slacken the rope a little.” The excited hands below 
could not tell in the darkness quite how to play the 
steadying force of the rope, The cheer that went up 
when they were both safely down was good to hear. An 
ambulance wagon from the Emergency Hospital was at 
hand, and Ebert was laid in carefully, and taken at once 
to the care of a surgeon, He was not dead. Dr. Hough, 
who examined and dressed his wounds, says that there 
were three great seared streaks on his hips and legs, 
which had burned almost to the cords and tendons, but 
fortunately not quite so deeply as to injure them, and he 
will be able to walk again, altho it will be a long time 
hence. 

One cannot speak with too much praise of the cool- 
ness and quickness with which Deffer studied the situa- 
tion and saw that it was more feasible to bring Kbert 
down with the rope and by the pole rather than by the 
ladder, hanging as he was across the wires. He was 
the hero of the hour when he touched the ground. But 
cannot electricians study the lesson and make the danger 
of electric wires less ? 

I have said nothing about the political situation be- 
cause there is not very much to say and other events 
have been more interesting. The question of the repeal 
of the Sherman Act is still with the Senate. There are 
now forty-nine Senators for repeal against thirty-six, 
giving a handsome majority of thirteen. That ought to 
be enough to setule the question at once. But Mr, 
Pugh, in his speech a few days ago, gave warning that 
he would not vote for an unconditional repeal and that 
he would not let anybody else vote—in short, he served 
notice that he would filibuster. Mr. Teller is equally 
obstinate upon the subject, altho [ do not remember that 
he quite said in his speech that he would filibuster. 

The anti-silver men are all in line in 
tion to prevent a vote. 


their determina- 
They do not intend that the ma- 
jority shall rule if it does not jump with their inclina- 
tions. They will not agree to set a time to close debate, 
up to this time of my writing, There is doubt whether 
the men who would like conditional repeal would stand 
the trial of continuous sessions, each trying to wear the 
other out. The anti-silver men through Mr. Dubois, of 
Idaho, forced Mr. Voorhees to admit that there should 
be other silver legislation after the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act. But that only made them say if we can have 
it, why not have it now? It had the effect of encourag- 
ing them in their determination. 

Mr. Voorhees has made it clear that the opposition of 
the minority is all that prevents the immediate action of 
the Senate. 

Our Senate is not like the House of Lords, tho people 
are trying to find a parallel just at this time provoked 
by the behavior of the anti-silver men, The House of 
Lords is an hereditary body and therefore full of class 
prejudices, and an obstructive body except when the 
other House forces it into action. The Senate has not 
been obstructive for many years. During the Republican 
rule you could depend upon it to pass a bill, desirable 
and unpartisan. That bill would go to the House and 
knock at the door session after session in vain, The 
Honse, with members elected only for two years, was all 
the time thinking how it could be re-elected. It lived 
in terror of its constituents and passed only bills calcu- 
lated to make it popular with them, It cut down appro- 
priations beyond the living point in order to be eco- 
nomical in the eyes of the people, and then its two years 
of life ended and the new House quietly passed emer- 
gency bills granting money enough to carry on the de- 
partments. The Senate has always been the body to 
which reformers and thinkers could appeal and depend 
upon, Its position now is an opportunity for jeers and 
contumely, which are undeserved. Rather find the men 

who are able and willing to make the obstruction and 
bring persuasion and derision to bear upon them than 
heap obloquy upon the whole number of members. 


i. 
> 





Ir is said that Mme. Christine Nilsson, now the Count- 
ess of Miranda, has decorated her house, almost a palace, 
in Madrid, with sheets of music from the scores of 
various operas that she has interpreted, while the walls of 
the dining room are covered with a collection of hotel bills 





gathered from both hemispheres, 
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——- Fine Arts. 


PICTURES OF THE LOW COUNTRIES AND 
SCANDINAVIA AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Much is explained regarding the art of these countries 
by geographical suggestion. As Brussels is little Paris, 
so is the art of Belgium a deadened reflection of French 
art. Then, kindred to the English and Germans, the 
northero nations have the same earnest truthfulness, with 
more rude strength of expression. Holland is a colorist, 
extracting subtle harmonies from browns and grays re- 
lieved by subdued blues and reds ; and Sweden is a colorist 
who carries away the vivid purples aud oranges of Manet 
in both hands asa means to her own insistent develop- 
ment. If hours most full of mental quickening and glad 
surprise are passed in the Swedish galleries, the happiest 
hours, feeding best the esthetic sense, are spent in the 
galleries of Holland. ° 

The spirit of the Dutch paintings is softened melan- 
ancholy, childish play and mother love, waiting, mist, 
death, labor, all best expressed in the varied grays and 
low tones of the cloud-enveloped dikes. There is a pleas- 
ing unity in the exhibit, which comes not from any receipt 
for painting, but through the national inheritance of a 
certain way of looking at Nature—a way which grasps her 
broad truths and clothes with them the least details. If 
the Spaniards have forgotten Velasquez, and none of the 
glories of the Renaissance play over modern Italy, the 
Dutch painters are the inheritors of Hals and Rembrandt ; 
not imitators, however, as may be judged from interiors 
where the modern masters obtain equal depth and space 
by grays rather than browns. Coming from M. Collin’s 
“On the Sea Coast,” or one of Mr. W. M Chase’s Central 
Park studies, it seems as if the general key of color was 
too low; but in Apol’s ** Thaw on the River Yvel’ the 
general tone of the landscape from which the snow has dis- 
appeared is seen to be in harmony with the surrounding 
pictures, as well as with the snow that remains; and as 
the snow could hardly be forced higher in value, we ac- 
quiesce in the low tone which contrasts it justly. 

The aged master, Israels, has sent five canvases full of 
characteristic breadth and distinction. In ‘* Alone in the 
World,” a masterpiece of the exhibition, an aged peasant 
sits dazed, the hands upon the knees, looking straight out 
into vacancy from the void where he is plunged by this 
death, ‘The bed parallel to the picture line, the dead figure 
upon it, his chair against it—that is all; the composition 
is perfectly naif. 

Could there be a greater contrast than exists between 
his manner of indicating nature and Bouguereau’s, where 
everything is terminated, polished and decorated with a 
pink satin bow? Here everything is suggested in the 
broadest way, the truth of structure held fast but not 
forced upon the attention. What if feet and hands are of 
four different sizes in relation to one body in his rapid, 
sketchy * Fisherwomen at Zandvoort ’’? the movement is 
unfailing, the figures walk and feel; and perhaps in this 
more careless mood we see most clearly the master’s great- 
ness. Nuyhuys has also this invaluable possession, the 
large drawing Characteristic of the school. In ‘‘ Rocking 
the Cradle” the poise of the child throwing the weight of 
her figure on one foot as she moves the rocker is admirable. 
Blommers has more lightness of touch,and in “Sunlight” 
passes out of the enveloping gray of the section as does 
Bakhuyzen in his “Sunlight in Drenthe.” Mauve, too, 
could see the lighter atmospheric effects of his country if 
not the brilliancy of the American Hitchcock’s poppy and 
tulip flowers, Oppermans and Melis use subdued, yet 
charming color. 

One of Mauve’s best’ pictures is here, a small “ Plough- 
ing in the Fields.” His large sheep picture, owned by Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, is a gem of the Loan Collection. Ter 
Meulen, his comrade painter, has many sheep here; there 
was but one Mauve, however, and he is dead. 

H. W. Mesdag (two brothers and their wives are repre- 
sented) leads marine painters, with windy skies full of 
reach and sea-worn hulls tossed by moving waves—the 
breath of the sea is his. 


Messrs, Pogyenbeek, Bastert, Roelofs, Jacob, Maris are 
prominent in landscape, 

Hubert Vos paints the little Queen of Holland like an 
Englishman, a “ Russian Peasant” like a Russian, and 
“The Angelus” like a Dutchman. 

The Dutch water colors are well known and loved in 
America, with their soft washes and free use of body color: 
and there is a fine collection here. 

The three Swedish galleries show an art loving people, 
Moving in one great uplift, strong and poised. Zorn is but 
one of many brethren, possibly the Joseph who first got the 
corn of Egypt-—the corn being the fruit of experiments of 
Monet and others toward the representation of light. 
Zorn is clever, every way. There could be nothing fresher 
than “The Bottling Works” of the Loan Collection. Un- 
fortunately, he is not particularly refined. The lack is de- 
tected first in his study of a nude figure in the forest, but 
it exists in the seven numbers he exhibits. The light fall- 
ing through ylass upon the cheek of a woman in an ‘ Om- 
nibus,” and the coloring of a blond woman tying her hair, 
are masterly, 

But almost every Swede is clever, and many love light 
and color, Professor Wahlberg, of Paris, feels the move- 
ment least ; but his reputation was before impressionism, 
and his landscapes follow faithfully nature’s varied moods. 
Larsson’s “ Swedish Fairy Tale,” Count Rosen’s portrait 
of Nordenskiild, Prince EKugen’s landscapes, Wallander’s 
Work, especially in pastel, Thegerstrém’s ‘ Calm’’—are 
all Strong and interesting. 


Mrs. Chadwick married a Boston artist, and we suspect 
that the 


The ling aaeninn hawt of ‘““My Boy” is half American. 
all Z. ‘dividing Sweden, Norway and Denmark artistic- 
¥ 1s as intangible as alineof latitude. (‘They have about 
© Same amount of wall space, in contiguous rooms.) But 





the Swedish pictures have far more artistic suppleness, 
with equal virile, honest purpose. 

Prince Kugen exhibits his impressionistic landscapes also 
with Norway. In this section Werendkiold’s portraits of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson; of Bjérnson’s Mother, of Grieg 
the composer, and of Nissen, the pianist, interest through 
subject and treatment, and Munthe’s grotesque designs 
from fairy tales for tapestries, Thaulow's very wet water 
effects in oils and pastel, Normann’s hard, strong North- 
ern harbors, Wentzel’s clumsy peasants in Sunday dance, 
all command respectful attention. Krohg insists that Lief 

triksson discovered America in a large canvas, full of 
movement, and strong, raw color. Perhaps the most cu- 
rious illustration of modern realism of the whole exhibition 
is Skredsvig’s ‘‘ The Son of Man” He is represented as on 
earth to-day as a Lutheran clergyman talking with a knot 
of village folk. A young girlis being brought to him in 
a wheelbarrow, and an old woman spreads her best strip of 
carpet in front of her door, and weights its edge with pots 
of geranium. 

In the Danish section Braendekilde tells the pathetic 
story of labor in a large canvas where an old peasant lies 
exhausted and a woman cries for help. Bertha Wege- 
mann’s portrait of a physician is striking. Job’s boils are 
very regularly and ornamentally disposed by Zahrtmann ; 
and if Job was at all esthetic in his taste it must have 
comforted him to have them come out in this way. 

Belgium occupies more space to less purpose than the 
nations just alluded to. Jan Van Beers holds the same 
relation to this school that Boldini holds to the Italian. 
There is a fine polish about some of his little pictures that 
recalls the old Dutch painters ; and he has, too, occasion- 
ally the modern freedom and Parisian dash. <A series of 
little panels shows him as a portrait painter and a painter 
of landscape combined with analysis of very mundane life. 
His type is unrefined, but he knows his profession. 

Courtens’s “ Departure of the Herd” and his ‘ Road 
through the Dunes” are two of the fine landscapes of the 
exhibition. Indeed, he is one of the world masters. Louise 
de Hem’s ‘'Sexton,’’ Kéjeljan’s “Shores of Lake Neucha- 
tel,’? Le Mayeur’s “Setting Sun at Sea,” and Haygeman’s 
‘*Snow in the Forest of Soigne,’? show able workmanship. 
Claus’s ‘*Cock Fight in Flanders”? compares in vulgarity 
with the ‘‘ Opium Eaters” of the French section. 

NEW YORK CITy. 








Diblical Research. 


TEUTONIC AND ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D, 


THE earliest known version in a Teutonic language is the 
Meeso-Gothic of Ulphilas (Vulfila or Wulfila), made from 
the Greek in the fourth century. Extant portions are the 
Gospels (Codex Argenteus at Upsala, ceot. Vi), fragments 
of the Epistle to the Romans (Wolfenbiittel palimpsests, 
cent. V and VI), other palimpsest fragments of Gospels 
and Epistles at Milan. Best editions by Von Gabelentz and 
Loebe, Leipzig, 1836-46. The English have a better right 
than the Germans, the Dutch a better right than either, to 
claim this as the first version in their language. 

The Early English or Anglo-Saxon versions were made 
from the Latin Vulgate. The earliest extant Anglo-Saxon 
literature is the versified paraphrase of Coedmon, a monk 
of Whitby (cent. VII). It does not deserve the name of a 
version, tho the paraphrase includes the main extent of 
Bible history and the plan of redemption. 

The earliest recorded translators are Aldhelm, Bishop of 
Sherborne (d. A.p. 709); Guthlac, hermit of Crowland, near 
Peterborough. Kach made a version of the Psalms, proba- 
bly now lost, tho the former’s version has been supposed to 
be preserved in Paris. Bede (d. A.b. 735) translated the 
Gospel of John, finishing it on the day of his death. King 
Alfred (A.D. 849-901) prefixed to his laws an abridged trans- 
lation of the Ten Commandments, with a few other ex- 
tracts from Exodus, and is said to have been engaged on 
the Psalter at the time of his death. In the tenth century, 
or a little later, the Gospels, Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Esther, and parts of other books were translated ; the Gos- 
pels, apparently, in three distinct versions. (lor particu- 
lars see the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, published at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, edited by W. W. Skeat.) Of the 
translators (‘‘ glossers”) we know only the names of Far- 
men, of the Rushworth Gospels (in the Bodleian Library), 
and Atlfric, translator of the Old Testament portions. 
The above include about all that is extant of the ear- 
lier Anglo-Saxon Bible, tho tradition points to a transla- 
tion of the whole as once existing. 

In the ages following the Norman Conquest, consider- 
able portions were translated into Norman French, but 
the matter is quite obscure, The Ormulum, named from 
Orm or Ormin, a monk of the order of St. Augustine, is a 
metrical paraphrase cf the Gospels and Acts of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. ‘To about the same time belong 
the anonymous Sowlehele, or Salus Aninur, containing a 
metrical paraphrase of the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
portions of it still existing in a manuscript at Corpus 
Christi College at Cambridge. Various versions of the 
Psalter were made in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies,as the Northumbrian versions (cent. XIII, published 
by Stevenson for the Surtees Society); one by William, of 
Shoreham cir. A.D. 1327); Richard Rolle (middle of same 
century). 

Most memorable and conspicuous is the Wycliffite ver- 
sion, completed A.p. 1382 by John de Wycliffe (Wyclif, 
Wiclif), the famous rector of Lutterworth, with the sub- 
sequent aid aud revision of Nicholas de Hereford, Ashton 
and John Purvey (or Purnay). Many manuscripts of this 
version remain, exhibiting great variations. Not printed 
till 1850. (Oxford University Press, edited by Forshall & 
Madden.) ‘The splendid edition presents two texts in 
parallel columns (one of them doubtless Purvey’s revision), 





with variants from some sixty manuscripts. This ends 
the series of translations from the Latin Vulgate, till it 
was resumed in the Roman Catholic Douay Old Testa- 
ment and Rheims New Testament two centuries later. 

The first English translation from the Greék, and the 
basis of all subsequent ones, was the New Testament of 
William Tyndale (born about 1474, martyred 1536). This 
was printed in 1526, at Cologne, in two forms; a 4to by P. 
Schoeffer, and an 8vo by Quentel. Of the first only a 
fragment remains, the ‘‘Grenville Fragment” in the 
British Museum, published in facsimile by Arber: of the 
other a complete copy is in the Baptist College at Bristol, 
and a large fragment at St. Paul’s in London; published 
in facsimile by Fry, and in ordinary type by Bagster in 
London and (more correctly) by Draper at Andover. The 
books were burned at Oxford and London, and six editions 
were dispersed before 1530, three of them surreptitious. 
Revised editions in 15%4, 1585, 1536, with other spurious 
editions altered by George Joye. Tyndale also translated 
the several books of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew 
(separate volumes, about 1530, ’81), and Jonah, printed 
1531. He also left in manuscript a version of the books 
from Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive. 

In October, 1535, was printed the first complete English 
Bible, its author being Miles (or Myles) Coverdale, the 
friend of Tyndale. The place of printing is still in doubt, 
but at present the balance of proof inclines to Antwerp, by 
Jacob van Meteren, the next strongest claimant being 
Froschover at Ziirich ; based on Tyndale, with great help 
from Luther and the Vulgate; reprinted 1536 and 1538; 
also the New Testament with a Latin version, with Queen 
Anne’s sanction, 153s, 

Next followed Matthew’s (‘Thomas Matthew, a pseudonym 
for John Rogers, the first martyr under Bloody Mary). 
Printed abroad in 1537, probably by the same printer as 
Coverdale’s, but bearing the imprint of Grafton and 
Whitechurch, London. This book is the immediate par- 
ent of our subsequent revisions, which have been little 
more than correcting its details; reprinted, but with re- 
visions, 1549, 1551, ete.; a composite of Tyndale’s print and 
manuscript, with the remainder of the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha from Coverdale; but all greatly revised. 

Next, Richard Taverner’s, London, 1539; New Testament 
reprinted, with alterations, 1540; Old Testament, 1551. 
In geueral a more or less improved revision of Matthew’s. 

The *‘ Great Bible,” so called from its size, was a work 
revised, mainly by Coverdale, from preceding versions ; 
Grafton and Whitechurch publishers, under a privilege 
obtained through Crumwell, Cranmer, Tunstall and Heath ; 
often called Cranmer’s Bible, but without sufficient reason. 
Printed at Paris by Frangois Regnault, April, 1539; other 
editions, April, 1540; July, 1540; November, 1540; May, 
41; November, 1541; December, 1541. One or more of 
these editions, chained in the churches for public reading 
were called the ‘‘Chained Bible.” Exiles from Bloody 
Mary at Geneva, produced the Genevan Bible; the New 
Testament (almost solely the work of W. Whittingham, 
who married Calvin’s sister) in 1557—the first English New 
Testament divided into the modern verses. The whole 
Bible, with a differeut New Testament, in 1560; the first 
English Bible divided into the modern verses. The sweet 
est. of all English versions, but objectionable to ecclesias- 
tics because of its anti-prelatical notes. Cost defrayed by 
the Geneva congregation, of whom the most active was John 
Bodley, father of the founder of Bodleian Library. Printed 
in many editions for about a century, tho notalways with 
the same New Testament; the latter from 1576 on being 
often that ‘ Englished by L [awrence| Tomson from the 
Latin of Theodore Beza.”) It remained the popular Bible 
till finally superseded by our Authorized Version, after a 
struggle of about half a century. It was the Bible brought 
to America by the Pilgrim Fathers. Often called the 
‘“*Breeches Bible,’ because of the rendering of Gen. 3: 7; 
but the same rendering occurs in several earlier versions. 

fhe Bishops’ Bible, made under Queen Elizabeth’s 
license, and printed in 1568 ; so called because favored and 
in part made by the bishops. Other editions, 1569, 1570, 
1575, and repeatedly till 1602. This revision was the work 
of many hands, each working apart on his own portion, 
No improvement on the Genevan, but rather a retrograde 
toward the ‘‘Great.”’ Various editions of it called the 
“Treacle Bible” from the reading “ treacle ”’ for “‘ balm’”’ 
in Jeremiah 8:22. Another name, the ‘“ Bug Bible,’’ from 
the rendering in Psa. 91:5, belongs as well to several pre- 
ceding versions, almost every writer applying the name 
toa different book. The Douay Bible, 1609 (the New Tes~ 
tament was already printed at Rheims in 1582), translated 
by the Roman Catholics from the Latin Vulgate, here in- 
terrupts the series ; owes much to Tyndale and the other 
English versions; often called the ‘‘ Rosin Bible,” from 
its rendering of Jeremiah 8:22; has been very greatly re- 
vised and changed from time to time, so that the Roman 
Catholic modern Bibles are quite adifferent affair. 

The Common or Authorized Version, the result of a con- 
ference at Hampton Court with King James, was made by 
various companies, with a very liberal construction of the 
King’s instructions, yet retaining ecclesiastially, technical 
and foreign words where Tyndale and the Genevan had 
given the straightforward sense, owes much to all its pred- 
ecessors; appeared in 1611,in two editions of which the 
priority is still sub judice. They are known as the “ He” 
and ‘“‘She” Bibles, from the diverse rendering in Ruth 
3:15, printed in Great Britain and America in innumerable 
editions, with very many minor changes, mostly uninten- 
tional; differed from preceding versions in having very 
few marginal notes. In Bishop Lloyd’s edition, London, 

1701, marginal dates were first added, chiefly from Ussher. 
In the Cambridge edition of Dr. Paris, 1762, and the Oxford 
one of Dr. Blayney, 1769, much labor was expended to re- 
move the errors of the ordinary editions; but 
Blayney’s introduced many errors still found in 
many editions, among them, “about” for ‘‘above,’’ 
2 Cor. 12:2. Some _ editions have received names 
from their singular errors. The ‘Vinegar Bible’”’ 

( Baskett, Oxford, 1717) is named from the misprint “ vine- 
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gar” for ‘‘ vineyard” in the page-heading at Luke 20. The 
‘‘Righteous” (also ‘“‘ Unrighteous’’) ‘‘ Pearl Bible” of 
1653 (other editions also), from ‘ righteousness” for “‘ un- 
righteousness” in Rom. 6:13. The ‘‘ Wicked” of 1631, 
which omitted the “not” in the Seventh Commandment. 
Doubtless the most correctly printed editions of the Au- 
thorized Version are those of the American Bible Society 
since about 1865. Some of the ‘standard copies’’ of cer- 
tain religious denominations are disfigured with notorious 
errors not now followed by the same presses. 

Since the issue of the Authorized Version, as before, the 
press has teemed with privately made versions, especially 
of the New Testament, perhaps the most noted being that 
of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the American Congress, 
made wholly from the Greek (Old Testament from the 
LXX). 

The Revised English Version—of which the New Testa- 
ment was issued in 1881, the whole Bible in 1885—is, on 
the whole, a great improvement on the Authorized Ver- 
sion, especially in the New Testament, which is based also 
on a better Greek text. The publication of the New Testa- 
ment was the occasion of great enthusiasm, and such 
enormous sales as had never been known of any book be- 
fore. The Old Testament was received very quietly, and 
with much less approbation. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK CITY. 








Science. 
THE ORIGIN OF ANTHRACITE. 


BY PROF, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE main difference between anthracite and bituminous 
coal is that the former is devoid of volatile matter. Here- 
tofore the theory generally accepted to account for this 
Cifference was that presented a half-century ago by Pro- 
fessor Rogers while conducting the first geological sur- 
vey of Pennsylvania. Observing that the anthracite beds 
lay inthe eastern part of the State, in close proximity to 
the Archean axis of elevation, he surmised that these coal 
beds had, so to speak, been ‘‘ coked,’”’ upon the elevation 
of the Appalachian chain; that is he supposed that the 
heat and pressure accompanying the Appalachian eleva- 
tion, acting most vigorously near the axis, had distilled 
and removed the volatile matter of the coal beds nearest 
it. 

To adjust the theory to increasing facts, Professor Les- 
ley added the supposition that the heat involved in this 
theory was brought up by conduction when the superin- 
cumbent layers of rock were extremely thick, which have 
since been mainly removed by the erosive agencies which 
have been active over the region for millions of years. 

The inadequacy of these theories has led Prof. J. J. 
Stevenson, of the University of New York, to propound 
another and simpler theory which was ably defended by 
him at the recent meeting of the Geological Socicty of 
America. He would account for the lack of volatile 
matter in authracite coal by the simple fact that it had 
been longer exposed to that kind of decay which takes 
place in vegetable matter when immersed in water, and 
which consists chiefly in the loss of the hydrocarbons which 
constitute the volatile elements in bituminous coal, On 
this supposition, the anthracite beds ,are those which were 
formed earliest in the swamps and lagoons of the carbon- 
iferous period, and remained longest devoid of the covering 
of sedimentary deposits which subsequently preserved 
them from further change. This theory is confirmed by 
the fact that there is no such strict relation of the anthra- 
cite beds to the Appalachian axis of elevation as Professor 
Rogers had supposed, and by many other considerations 
which Professor Stevenson is about to publish. This sim- 
ple cause seems adequate to account forall the phenomena, 
and probably solves one of the long-standing mysteries of 
geological science. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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Pror. C. H. Hircucock has presented a paper to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Madison, Wis., in which he has thoroughly substantiated 
his published view that the whole of the White Moun- 
tains, New Hampshire, have been glaciated. The evidence 
consists in the discovery of transported bowlders upon 
every one of the higher summits, and a limited number of 
embossed ledges. Owing to modern freezing, the ledges 
once glaciated have been dismembered; but glaciated 
quartz appears among these fragments, and hence is as 
reliable evidence of the former presence of the ice as if the 
ledges had remained entire. Mt. Jefferson, in particular, 
has hundreds of bowlders, some of them weighing two 
tons, scattered over its higher surface. Some of these 
bowlders have been transported thirty miles. The value of 
the paper consists in thoroughly substantiating what has 
hitherto been regarded as uncertain. 


.... The eminent and estimable botanist of Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. Thomas C. Porter, of Lafayette College, under- 
took the task of making a collection of the grasses of the 
State for exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago. They 
are beautifully mounted on cardboard, named and num- 
bered. He has since issued a catalog, with the localities in 
which each species is found. The list comprises 166 species 
—and it is claimed that no State can excel Pennsylvania in 
the number of native grasses. 

....At a meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited the feet of some Australian rab- 
bits, to show an adaptation which is being gradually 
brought about toa new mode of locomotion. The rabbits 
are becoming climbers, and often ascend trees in their 
search for food: their feet are said to be growing slighter, 
and the claws longer and sharper. 

....A silk-spinning fly larva, which inhabits a small cave 
near Lexington, Ky., is described in Science by Prof. H. 
Garman. It spins a silken thread on the walls of the cave. 
Silk-spigning is not general in Dipterous larve. 





.... The “ boom” of the prairie chicken“is set to music in 
Science by Mr. Bereman, and described at some length. 
This booming may be heard in March and April, and some- 
times till May in Iowa. 








Sanitary. 


MANY people in the United States are living in malarious 
situations, but in such circumstances that it is simply im- 
possible for them to flee to a less insalubrious region. One 
of the ablest of the modern progressive writers on sanitary 
subjects is Professor Tommasi-Crudeli, who has produced 
ahigly valuable book on ‘‘ The Climate of Rome, and the 
Roman Campagna,”’ in which he has recorded the results 
of years of study and observation. He devotes a chapter 
to directions how to make the best of a bad matter, 
when a person is so placed as to be unable to escape from 
malarious surroundings. He knows of no way in which 
the malarious poison,which certainly resides in the soil, can 
be extirpated from it; but he points out how it is increased 
or diminished by varying circumstances of season, tempera- 
ture and rainfall, He is very certain of what thousands 
have learned to their bitter cost, that attacks of malarial 
disease are sure to follow the disturbance of earth that 
has long been left quiescent, especially if said disturb- 
ance takes place in warm weather. Asa general meas- 
ure directed to the diminishing of the original production 
of the poison, he recommends thorough drainage and the 
seeding down of naked soil, and also the paving of streets. 
In order to reduce to its smallest quantity the amount 
of the malarious ferment that will inevitably enter the 
system, he advises avoiding agricultural operations through 
the hours when the malarial influence is most active— 
about sunrise and sunset. One of the maxims of the 
ancient Sybarites, ‘If you wish to live long and well, do 
not see the sun rise or set,” is rank heresy in the view of 
the toiling Americans, the cornerstone of whose hygienic 
creed is ‘‘ Early to bed and early to rise, will make a man 
healthy,” etc. Another point well understood by the 
Italians, is that a person must avoid breathing the air 
which lies in close contact with the soil. In the intensely 
malarious Pontine marshes, platforms twelve or fifteen 
feet high have been erected, and people who have slept on 
them have escaped the fever and ague. Similar devices 
have been adopted in Greece, in the jungles of the East 
Indies and in South America, for the malaria rises only a 
few feet. To protect a dwelling the doors and windows 
should be kept closed during the morning and early evening, 
above all if any excavations are going on in the vicinity. 
The knowledge of the habits, so to speak, of malaria, has led 
in some regions to the evolution of a house that will shut 
it out, by having only one opening on the outside, the 
door and the windows “ giving’? upon an inner court 
raised much higher than the level of the house-site, or the 
court is paved and the windows are situated very “ high 
up” on the inner walls. It has been a disappointment that 
the great Medical Convention, planned for this coming 
October in Rome, has been postponed through fear of 
cholera; but the issuing of this valuable work at this 
time by a prince among Italian investigators is in a meas- 
ure a consolation. 

...-Among the foreign visitors to the Pan-American Medi- 
cal Congress in Washington there were two who called out 
the sincerely admiring homage of all those who can appre- 
ciate disinterested devotion and zeal—Mr. Ernest Hart, 
who, as the editor of the British Medical Journal, has 
fought valiantly for vaccination against the cranks who 
would neutralize one of the greatest boons ever vouch- 
safed to man, and 1s now pointing out to the nations *f The 
Pilgrim Path of Cholera’; and Helmholtz,the great German 
scientist, who has almost put his hand on the heart of 
electrical phenomena. 

....In an address before the International Medical Con- 
gress, Dr. John S. Billings, in urging men to be alert to 
improve opportunities, said ; **‘ Chance may present to the 
most obscure practitioner an opportunity for observation 
that the greatest master may never meet.”’ 

.... The Austrian authorities have issued a rescript in 
which they call attention to the law that physician’s pre- 
scriptions shall be writtenin a legible hand, 








School and College. 


DURING the past term the universities of Germany 
had a total attendance of 8,569 Protestant theological 
students. Berlin no longer leads, having been outranked 
by Halle, which, as it did in the days of Tholuck, attracts 
the greatest number of theologs, having now 580, Ber- 
lin follows with 457 ; Greifswald, with 281; Géttingen, with 
156; Marburg, with 154; Kiénigsberg, with 132; Breslau, 
with 131; Bonn, with 101; Kiel, with 87. This makes a 
total of 2,079 for the nine Prussian universities. At the 
eight non-Prussian schools of the prophets the attendance 
was as follows: Leipzig, 412; Tiibingen, 362; Erlangen, 
327; Strassberg, 101; Jena, 88; Giessen, 74; Heidelberg, 
Rostock, 51, making a total of 1,490. The German 
Swiss universitics have the following number of Protest- 
ant theologs: Basel, 109; Ziirich, 42; Bern, 38, making 
a grand total for all the German universities Of 3,749. 


Or. 
753 


.... The University of Pennsylvania has provided a new 
course for young men desiring to prepare for newspaper 
work. The course will be in charge of Prof. Joseph F. 
Johnson, and will cover a period of four years. The stud- 
ies for the first two years are largely elective, altho the 
maximum of English will be insisted upon and the natural 
sciences and modern languages will be reeommended. The 
junior and senior years will be devoted mainly to politics, 
history, finance, economics and statistics. Professor John- 
son says that the aim is not to graduate editors but to give 
students a liberal education and training that shall be of 
service to them when they enter newspaper offices. 








---.According to an estimate made by its treasurer, Mr. 
William Farnam, Yale University has gained within a 
period of three years new buildings costing upward of 
$1,225,000. The new Vanderbilt dormitory which he esti- 
mates at $400,000 will, it is said, cost probably half a mij. 
lion. The dormitory will be splendidly fitted up. Two 
other dormitories, W hite Hall and Berkeley Hall, are being 
erected, and ultimately there is to be still another dormj- 
tory extending from Berkeley Hall to Wall Street, ana 
thus closing in the new campus on the western side with 
an unbroken row of dormitories in the same architectural] 
style. 


....The Armour Institute in Chicago, the gift of P. B. 
Armour, opened its doors last week. Pres. Frank W. Gup- 
saulus announced that 1,200 applications for admission 
had been received. Altho the institute is designed to ac. 
commodate more than that number, President Gunsaulus 
has decided to begin the year with not more than 500 stu- 
dents. The examinations were therefore quite rigid. Of 
the 500 admitted, 200 will enter the College of Technology 
and 300 the Scientific Academy. 


.... Western Reserve University has added to its medica] 
faculty Prof. Johannes Gad, of Germany, who becomes 
Associate Professor of Physiology, and Dr. Dudley B. 
Allen, and Dr. B. L. Milikin. Prof. Charles Harris, of 
Oberlin, Prof. Harold N. Fowler, of the University of 
Texas, Prof. Charles W. Ayer, of Heidelberg, and others 
have also been added to the corps of instruction of the 
University. 

....Ruchester Theological Seminary opened last week 
with an entering class of 37, 19 of whom are in the German 
department. All but one of the new class are college grad- 
uates. It is expected that there will be about 80 students 
in the English and 65 in the German department when all 
arrive. 


.... Wesleyan University expects to have its new gymna- 
sium ready for use by the first of June, 1894. The new 
building will cost about $60,000. It will stand at the north- 
east corner of the old football field. 


...Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., opened Septem- 
ber 5th with an increased number of students. The new 
admissions represent eleven States. 


..--The Rev. W. B. D. Gray has become general treas- 
urer of Yankton College, South Dakota. 


Personals. 


THE late Hamilton Fish was not a man to press for- 
ward his own opinions and personal feelings. He was, 
however, actuated by the truest idea of principle. A story 
is told of him in The Christian Advocate which illustrates 
this characteristic very forcibly. During his official life in 
Washington at a dinner given by him in honor of a distin- 
guished guest, one of those present was a United States 
Senator, formerly a Christian man, but under the influence 
of political life almost irreligious, and fond of telling 
stories in arather boisterous style with irreverent refer- 
ences to Christianity. On this occasion he commenced 
one of these stories. Mr. Fish listened for a time with an 
expression of astonishment and disapproval that ought to 
have had its influence. On the other hand, it seemed to 
incite the Senator to still further efforts. Before long, 
however, Mr. Fish said: ‘‘ Senator ——, pardon me, but I 
must request you to desist. I firmly believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Savior of the world. Of his Church I am a 
member; in my house I have tried to honor him, and in 
his faith I expect to die; and it is painful to me to hear you 
speak in this way.’’? His manner was so quiet and courte- 
ous that it was impossible to take offense, but there were 
no more vulgar jokes or anecdotes derogatory to religion 
at the Secretary’s table. 


...-On the arrival of the survivors of the ‘‘ Victoria,” the 
Queen requested Lord Gillford, the flag-lieutenant of the 
ship, to give her a minute account of the disaster. It was a 
difficult thing for him to do ; and it is said that as he pro- 
ceeded with the story the Qneen so completely broke down 
that his narrative had to be postponed until she could in 
some measure regain her composure, 


....Ex-Senator and Mrs. William M. Evarts, celebrated 
their golden wedding August, 30th, at Runnymede, their 
country home, at Windsor, Vt. Quite a number of friends 
were present, including Joseph H. Choate, Senator and 
Mrs. Hoar, anda number of others. The afternoon was 
devoted to the grandchildren, who number seventeen, all 
of whom were present. 


....M. Francisque Sarcey, the great French dramatic 
critic, has become a convert to “ moderate” vegetarianism. 
In a letter toa Paris paper he says he eschews only meat 
and admits eggs, butter and cheese, milk and fish to his 
regimen. He finds himself in better health, and altho the 
first week was rather hard, he soon felt the benefit. 


....There has been some discussion as to who was the 
first woman to receive the degree of LL.D. in this country. 
It is stated that this honor belongs to Mrs. Caroline 
Healey Dall, who received the degree from Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. There are now seven women in all who 
have received it. 


....The new President of the International Association 
of Sunday-school workers, Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., has 
been active in Sunday-school work for forty years, is Pres- 
ident of the Chautauqua Assembly and father-in-law of 
Thomas A. Edison. 


....The two oldest locomotive engineers on the oldest 
railroad in the country, the Camden and Amboy, were 
called to Chicago last week to run the oldest locomotive, 
the famous John Bull. 
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BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 


THE annual Festival of the Worcester County (Mass. ) 
Musical Association, being the Society’s thirty-sixth, will 
occur at Worcester during next week, September 
e5th-29th ‘inclusive. The Board of Government an- 
nounces the engagement of the following vocal so- 
loists: Sopranos—Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Mrs. Antonia 
Breck Beaumont, Mrs. Caroline Ostberg and Miss Car- 
oline Gardner Clark ; contraltos—Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. 
Rosa Linde and Mrs. Katherine Fisk ; tenors—the Messrs. 
W. H. Rieger and J. H. McKinley ; baritones—the Messrs. 
Carl E. Dufft, J. H. McCaffeity and William A. Howland ; 
and basses, the Messrs. Emil Fischer and Ivan Morawski. 
The instrumental soloists will be Mr. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, pianist ; Mr. Alwin Schroeder,cellist; and Mr. Henri 
Marteau is also announced as the violin-soloist, tho since 
the publication of the Festival’s bulletin his being able to 
keep the engagement seems impracticable. Eight public 
rehearsals and seven concerts are announced. The larger 
yocal works to be performed are Smart’s “ Bride of Dun- 
kerron,” Schubert’s *‘Miriam’s Song,” St. Saéns’s “Samson 
and Delilah,’ Mendelssohn’s “Loreley” fragment, Dvorak’s 


“Psalm CXLIX,” Julius Jordan’s “ Dramatic Scene, 
Jael,’? aud Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.” The chief 
orchestral numbers of the week embrace Beet- 


hoven’s Kighth Symphony, Schumann’s Second, Haydn’s 
Twelfth (B. & H. list) Weber’s ** Jubilee’? Overture, and 
four other overtures, to wit) Dvorak’s ‘* Husitzka,’’ Gold- 
mark’s ‘Spring’ and Severn’s ‘ Festival ’’; Schumann’s 
Violoncello Concerto, Chopin’s F minor Pianoforte Con- 
certo, Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto and McDowell’s A 
minor Suite. Mr. Carl Zerrahn will direct, assisted by 
Mr. Franz Kneisel. Dr. Dvorak, Mr. Jordan and Mr. 
Severn will conduct their works above-named. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will undertake its usual impor- 
tant function, and the large chorus of the Association can 
be depended upon for as much eflicient work as in past 
years. 

Two interlocutors were chatting of opera—as it is and is 
not. Said one of them presently: ‘‘ Come now! What 
are you willing to take into account as essentials toward a 
thoroughly satisfactory operatic work, in these fastidious, 
jaded fin de siecle days?” “1?” replied the other reflect- 
ively. After a pause slowly he committed himself to this 
answer. “ First, the opera must be gomposed to a libretto 
which is well written, dramatic and pot too national in 
theme for universal interest, in any language. And that 
interest must be a human and tangible interest, and, by 
the by,one not contra bonos mores, No more gods and demi- 
gods. Second, it must be melodic, in the rich modern 
sense, melodic both in its dramatic and lyric making-up. 
Yet, observe, it must be an opera, not a music-drama 
in the extreme and full Wagnerian development of such 
things. It must be directly melodic, not such too dependent- 
ly on intellectual and involved processes and mechanism ; 
nor a prey to the leit-motif that good servant and intolera- 
ble master. Third, its orchestration must be as elaborate 
and modern as is possible and becoming withal—avoiding 
on the one band the flimsiness of the past and on the other 
hand the tendency to overdo, Fourth, vocally or instru 
mentally it must say some new things; and when it hints 
atthe old the suggestion must be countenanced by some- 
thing new in it that will condone lack of originality. 
Fifth, it must be singable. And last, it must be short, as 
that adjective more and more decidedly gains in force. 
It must condense into each half-hour the emotional 
and musical essence aforetime developed through twice 
that time. It must not keep people a-listening until nearly 
midnight, tosay nothing of an after-midnight approach to 
hours when only the watch, the editor and the milkman 
are rightfully ambulant in the town.” 
pause 


There was again a 
Then the listener remarked : *‘ And will you just 
mention any opera which you think offers in a fair degree 
of representativeness these traits, my friend?’ There was 
a mightier silence. One well-known score (it was not a 
German opera, by the by) was named. With some cau- 
tious discussion that one was admitted as afferding an 
interestingly near instance of so desirable an article. 
What it was never mind. Indeed, it will probably perplex 
the musical reader not briefly nor unentertainingly to 
make up his miod as to what work or works he may be 
willing to assert as offering the most of the particulars in 
the plans and specificstions above. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Musical Courier, of this 
city (Mr. Otto Floersheim, formerly an editor of the jour- 
nal), writes as follows anent the recent amusing evidences 
of an intention to place Mr. Seigfried Wagner before the 
world as a possible successor to his father in directing the 
Bayreuth performances : 

“... Thisis lamentable inthe face of the fact that. Richard 
Wagner was one of the greatest, if not absolutely the ygreat- 
est conductor that ever lived, and that his son has inherited so 
little of his father’s musical gifts that Anton Seidl, who at one 
time tried to give Siegfried some rudimentary piano lessons, had 
to give up the task in despair, and by the very advice of Richard 
Wagner himself who disgustedly told Seidl that there was no 
music in his son’s soul. Such, at least, is the story I have from 


Anton Scidl’s own lips, who told it in the presence of several New 
York musical people.” 


To the many Americans who have been privileged to study 
bersonally young Mr. Wagner as an example of hereditary 
Un-transmission of genius, not even compromised into 
commonplace * faculty,” the idea of such exploitation is 
startlingly humorous. 
New vocal music recently received includes *‘ Morning 
and Evening Service in A,” by Walter Macfarren ; 
Thirty 'wo Hymns” set with original tunes, by Fanny 
M. Spencer ; a setting of the late Poet Laureate’s’ “ Karly 
Spring,” arranged as a short choral ode with orchestral 
accompaniment, by Vyvyan Willis Popham ;a Te Deum by 
Hugh Blair; a choral Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, both 
in K flat, by G. B. I. Aitken, and an attractive little col- 
lection of nursery and infant-school ditties, ‘ Songs for 
the Little Ones,” by W.W. Pearson. These publications are 
all from the Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co., of this city and 
London. From the Messrs. Wm. A. Pond & Co. a »pears in 
ER sixth edition C. C, Miiller’s * Tables for the Writing of 
Hlementary Exercises in Harmony” (arranged for use in 
connection with Sechter’s work, translated by Mr. Miiller); 
and in supplement to it an equally practical ‘‘ Guide to 


some Succession and Harmonization,” from the same 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE discussions on the Silver Bill in the Senate have 
continued through the week. Mr. Voorhees made an effort 
to secure an agreement for the closing of the debate, but 
was unsuccessful. Ou the 4th an amendment by Mr. 
Faulkner, providing for continued purchase and coinage 
in reduced amounts until the sum total should reach $800,- 
000,000, was introduced. In view of the severe storms on 
the Atlantic coast during August, Senator Dixon, of 
Rhode Island, has introduced a bill amending the laws in 
regard to the life-saving stations so that these stations 
should be manned and open from August Ist to June Ist, 
instead of from September Ist to May Ist, as at present. 
In the House the chief debate has been on the bill to repeal 
the Federal Election Law. No quorum, however, has been 
present, so that no vote could be obtained. Representa- 
tive Oates, of Alabama, has introduced a bill for annexing 
the Territory of Utah to the State of Nevada. There has 
been continued discussion in regard to the Geary Bill, 
some of which is outlined in another column of this issue. 
There seems to be little prospect of settling the differences, 
tho Mr, Geary professes to be willing to allow extension of 
time. 


...-The Cherokee Strip ws thrown open on September 
16th, and there was a mad rush of about 100,000 settlers, 
who for several days had been gathering along the line. 
The heat had been intense during the week, and there 
were several deaths from its effects and from exhaustion. 
Among the ** boomers”? were men and women on bicycles 
and horses and in wagons. The horsemen had the best of 
the race, the tall grass interfering with the bicycles. When 
all the land had been claimed there were multitudes left 
unprovided for. 


.... The third trial of American yachts for the approach- 
ing race for the American cup was held September 11th, 
the contestants being the ‘** Vigilant”? and *t Colonia” of 
New York, and the © Pilgrim” and *t Jubilee” 
It resulted in the choice of the ** Vigilant.””) ‘The English 
contestant, the ‘‘ Valkyrie,’? owned by Lord Dunraven, 
left for this country the middle of August, but has not 
yet arrived, It is supposed that she has been delayed by 
the heavy gales on the Atlantic Coast, tho there is little 
fear for her safety. 


of Boston. 


.... There have been two serious train robberies during 
this week. The Chicago express on the Lake Shore road 
was held up 140 miles east of Chicago by a band of robbers, 
who burst open the express car und safe, and carried off a 
sum of money estimated at about $20,000. Another band 
attacked a train on the Mineral Range road in Michigan, 
securing $75,000 intended for the pay-roll of the miners. 
No clue has been secured to the men in either case. - The 
passengers were not disturbed, 


....A shortage of 5,000 ounces of gold, about $134,000, 
was discovered September 15th in the Philadelphia mint, 
and was traced to the weighing clerk, who hid been in the 
service forty years. The supposition is that it was due, 
not to dishonesty so much as to @ monomania for the 
touching of gold. One hundred and seven thousand dollars 
were returned. 

.... There has been considerable increase in’ yellow fever 
at Brunswick, Ga., nineteen new cases having developed in 
one day. 


...-The World’s Fair Commission are considering the 
advisability of keeping the Fair open until January Ist. 


FOREIGN, 

....The National Liberal Federation in England has is- 
sued a manifesto which has aroused considerable atten- 
tion. Altho Mr. Gladstone’s name does not appear in con- 
nection with it, it is generally understood that it has been 
prepared with his knowledge and approval. It says that 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords 
marks another stage in the history of the Irish question, 
which had been under discussion for seven years, and 
which Mr. Gladstone had hada“ clear mandate to deal 
with.” It then summarizes the history of the bill in 
Parliament, and declares that the result shows that 
the definitely ascertained wishes of 2,000,000 elect 
ors’ count as nothing in comparison with the 
views of 400 Conservative peers representing themselves 
alpnee The permanent Tory majority is thus pitted 
against the popularly elected majority of the House of 
Cummons, and the prophecy of Mr. Gladstone two years 
ago has been fulfilled, and the issue fairly joined. The 
question of ‘“* mending or ending ” the House of Lords will 
take precedence of every other question, because upon that 
question alone will depend whether the country is oris not 
self-governing, or whether, on the contrary, there is a 
power not upon or behind the throne, but between the 
throne and the people, that will stop altogether the action 
of the constitutional machine. ‘The manifesto goes on to 
say that for the present the Liberals entirely reject: the 
Peers’ pretensions to the right to force the dissolution of 
Parliament, and look with confidence to the Government 
to go forward with those reforms for which the country 
waits. he ingrained dislike of the Upper House to all 
progression had been exhibited this year before the rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill. How far its members will 
venture further to flout the popular will remains to be 
seen. The outlook is declared to be one of encouragement. 


....News from Brazil has been somewhat unsatisfactory, 
owing to the fact that President Peixotto controls the 
telegraph lines, and exercises a rigid censorship on all mes- 
sages, reserving also the right to retain any that he may 
choose. So far as can be learned, the insurgent fleet under 
Admiral de Mello, commenced the bombardment of Rio 
Janeiro, September 14th. Little damage, however, was 





done. The big guns of the ““Aquidaban,” which was one of 





the Brazilian ships that took part in the naval review in 
this city in the spring, were not well handled, nor did the 

gunners of the forts do better. Secretary Gresham has re- 
ceived word from Minister Thompson, that the chief at- 
tack was on the forts, a few shells only being fired into the 
city resulting in the killing of a woman in her home. Sub- 
sequently the attack was continued, and it was said that 

the three vessels with which the insurgents commenced 
have been increased to nine. The United States Govern- 
ment has ordered the ‘ Charleston” from Montevideo, 
the “ Newark” and “ Detroit” from Hampton Roads 
to proceed at once to Brazil. Montevideo papers assert 
that there is a probability that foreign powers will ‘have 
to intervene. It is aiso reported that the garrison of the 
largest and strongest fort at Rio Janeiro have joined the 
insurgents, who include 296 of the 486 naval officers in the 
Brazilian vavy. 


.... The Imperial Government of Austria has taken addi- 
tional vigorous measures to suppress the Young Czech agi- 
tation. Ithas proclaimed a minor state of siege in Prague, 
suspended trial by jury in certain cases, and prohibited 
parades or meetings on the streets, the wearing of badges, 
or the display of any flags except the national one. Five 
Young Czech journals have been suppressed, and the order 
has been given that all articles intended for publication in 
Czech newspapers shall be submitted to the police for ap- 
proval or rejection three hours before the newspapers go 
to press. There is much indignation at the action of the 
Imperial Government, and there is much suppressed ex- 
citement among them. It is not believed that the anti- 
German agitation will go much beyond legitimate bounds 


...-According to dispatches from Cape Town, Africa, 
an invasion of Mashonaland by King Lobengula with 
an army of his Matabele warriors is threatened. 
There has been fear of this for some time, but it has been 
delayed, and there was hope that it would be averted. 
The tribe are fine warriors, fierce and bloodthirsty. ‘They 
have never been conquered, and believe themselves invin- 
cible, aflirming that one Zulu is equal to four Englishmen. 
The defeuses of Fort Victoria have been greatly strength 
ened and extra stores of provisions laid in in anticipation 
of a prolonged siege. 


....M. Charles de Lesseps was 
September 12th. 


released from prison 
The first sentence for five years had been 
set aside on appeal, and half of the concurrent sentence of 
one year for corrupt influence of the ex-Minister of Public 
Works, had been served when the officials ordered 
release. He announces that as soon as his health recovers 
he will devote himself to the management of the Suez 
Canal, of which he is a director. 


his 


....-The maneuvers of the Austro-Hungarian army at 
Guens have been attended by Kmperor William and the 
King of Saxony. Considerable discontent was aroused by 
a proclamation that the directions to the army corps would 
be given in Magyar instead of German. 


....Cholera is spreading rapidly in St. Petersburg, in the 
French province bordering ou the Koylish Channel and in 
parts of Spain, especially Bilbao. 


.... There have been numerous reports of the serious ill- 
health of Prince Bismarck. 
represent him as improving. 


The latest advices, however, 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


HAVE your beliefs and have your doubts. Believe your be- 
liefs and doubt your doubts. Never doubt your beliefs, and 
never believe your doubts.—Dr. NEHEMIAH BoYNTON, 


....On the second point Dr. Storrs favors, or rather assents to 
an enlarged Committee. We know the proverb tells us there is 
safety in numbers; but a homely adage reminds us that it is not 
well to have too many persons engaged in preparing the consom- 
mé. This isa matter of secondary importance, unless, indeed, 
the project of an enlarged Committee carries with it the idea of 
overshadowing the present control, in which event, with every 
regard for the opinion of the Board's distinguished President, 
we think it would be better to maintain the present 
Christian-al- Work. 


status.— 


.... Recently an account was given of Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
(after his faculties began to fail) going to the wroug hotel, enter- 
ing a room, and going to bed, where, after a long search, he was 
found. At that point a woman who was one of the listeners ex- 
claimed : “ How beautiful! how interesting! His mind has be- 
come so merged in the universal it has ceased to take notice of 
the phenomenal.” Mr. Emerson in one of his lucid intervals did 
not take so favorable a view of it, for he sadly remarked: “When 
# man’s wits are gone the heavens should open and take him 
away.” —Christian Advocate, 


....For the future Dr. Storrs declares for the enlargement of 
the Prudential Committee, bringing into: it more “ pastors in 
active service’ and more of the laymen who are large contribu- 
tors to the Board’streasury. He guards in advance against the 
possible charge that in advocating this change be is seeking to 
displace any of the present members of the Committee. He in- 
sists with equal positiveness that he has no purpose to change the 
theological attitude of the Committee. He discusses the question 
a question of policy, wholly. In so he yields a 
point to very clamorous men, who will not cease their clamor, 
unless they carry the elections which will be made necessary by 
the change which Dr. Storrs advocates.—The Presbyterian. 


as doing 


....For there are three classes who desire an enlargement of 
the Prudential Committee and a change of administration. 
First, those who see in it a prospect of a wider gate for the new 
theology; second, those who honestly believe tuat it would be 
the means of securing harmony; and third, those who think it 
would take the Committee out of old ruts and give to the Board 
a more efficient administration. As to the first class, we do not 
know that they are altogether mistaken. In regard to the second 
class, we honestly believe that they are honestly mistaken. They 
have not probed this division to its depths. They have not fully 
recognized the fact that this is a time of theological disintegra- 
tion, that this disintegration is undermining fundamental be- 
liefs in many minds, that, unless checked, will sooner or later 
necessitate a new classification in our denominations.—The Ad- 
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LET IT BE MODIFIED. 


THe general outcry against the Geary Act in May last, 
when its more drastic provisions became effective, indi- 
cated a very strong public sentiment against it. The 
Administration in response to that sentiment found a 
way to suspend its operation. Now that Congress is in 
understands that something must 
Congress must either make an appropriation 
for the enforcement of the act as itis, or it must, in obe- 
dience to public sentiment, modify it. 

Rigid enforcement is not to be thought of as an alter- 
native. Very few of the Chinese have registered, and 
deportation would be very general and would involve 
very great hardships to thousands of innocent people. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that 85,000 
would have to be deported. Such wholesale criminal 
proceedings would inevitably involve us in a difficulty 
with China, China would be entitled to very little respect, 
indeed, if it would not resent such treatment in violation 
of treaty rights. Asa matter of reprisal it might expel 
all American residents, including the missionaries, and 
terminate relations which have been honorable and bene- 
ficial to both countries. Mr. Geary, the author of the 
barbarous measure, is reported is using these words: 


session everybody 
be done. 


I am perfectly willing to vote for a bill requiring every 
American missionary in China to return to his country 
within a year, the protection of this Government to be 
withdrawn from him at the expiration of that time. I 
would do this just as I would vote to expel every anarchist 
from the United States within a vear.” 


This is quite consistent with the attitudeof the man who 
would make it acrime for a Chinaman who is acknowl- 
edged to have acquired the right of residence in the 
United States to be caught here without a certificate. 








He looks upon a missionary, who goes into the Empire 
to sow the seeds of Christian civilization, just as he looks 
upon an anarchist who comes here to propagate his 
ideas in opposition to Republican government, or any 
other form of organized society. He places both in the 
same category. He does not know, or if he does know, 
he is indifferent to the fact, that wherever the Christian 
missionary has gone he has alleviated the condition of 
heathen and savage society, has humanized those with 
whom he has come in contact,and has created a demand 
for the appliances of civilization, 

We spoke last week of the Everett bill as representing 
the wishes of the Administration. This bill simply 
proposes the extension of the time for registration. It 
does not provide for any amelioration of the provisions 
of the act. In stating last week that it did, we were mis- 
led by the public reports concerning it. But the bill is 
not to be acted upon. The Committee has determined 
to report a substitute. We should be glad to believe that 
the substitute is the bill prepared by the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid and introduced by Mr. Hitt. But until it is re- 
ported to the House we cannot be sure that it is much 
if any better than the Everett bill. We only know that 
Mr. Geary has announced his purpose to oppose it. That 
itself, however, is a favorable indication of its character. 
Mr. Geary has announced that he does not oppose a 
simple extension of the time for registration; but he 
does not want the harsher provisions of the act modified 
in any way. And yet he has confessed that his object 

yas not deportation, but effective restriction. Now is 
the time, as Mr. Reid elsewhere suggests, to send in peti- 
tions and memorials to Congress condemning the features 
of the Geary Act and demanding modification. If pub- 
lic sentiment will only make itself felt, as it did in May 
last, Congress will be compelled to soften its features 
and make it more acceptable not only to China, but to 
the humaner element in the United States. 
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THE DRIFT OF THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 


ONE wants to get down to the pith of the resolutions 
adopted by the Catholic Congress to find out what they 
feel ready to stand for after the careful scrutiny and 
compromise which they must have undergone. Passing 
over the perfunctory and necessary compliments, the ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the Holy Father and to Satolli, the 
self-congratulations on the wondrous growth and devel- 
opment of the Church—what would be called ** viewing 
with pride ” in a political platform—the approval of good 
things, like peace and harmony and justice, we may 
come to the things that have meaning, The Congress 
declared that ‘the Vicar of Christ must enjoy absolute 
independence and autonomy in the exercise of his sub- 
lime mission.” That is all, and anybody can agree to 
that. As in the Congress at Baltimore, there is no 
definite indorsement of the doctrine of temporal sover- 
eignty over Rome. Concerning intemperance it is 
recognized that dangers arise ‘‘ not only from the 
abuse, but too often from the use of intoxicating drink,” 
and total abstinence societies are approved and restrict- 
ive legislation asked for, On the subject of education 
the language is very diplomatic. Parochial schools and 
Catholic colleges are earnestly commended, and Catho- 
lic education is upheld, in accordance with the decrees 
of Baltimore and the decisions of the Holy See; and it 
is pertinently and prettily added that ‘* only the school 
bell and the church bell can prolong the echo of the lib- 
erty bell.” A special resolution disavows sympathy 
“with any effort made to secularize the Sunday”; and 
the resolutions conclude patriotically in the language of 
the Apostolic Delegate: ‘‘ Forward! in one hand the 
Gospel of Christ, and in the other the Constitution of the 
United States.” There is evidence in the resolutions of 
careful preparation and that the liberal Catholics have 
not been suppressed. 

No more weighty paper came before the Congiess 
than that by Prof. Maurice F. Egan, of the Notre 
Dame University. He declared that Catholic colleges 
have ‘achieved only a limited influence in Aferican 
social life,” and that they have suffered chiefly **from the 
utmost slavish adherence to tradition which goes by the 
name of conservatism.” He continued : . 

“The time has come when they must broaden their 
scope, when they must reach the people at large, or be con- 


tent to remain small and isolated, eddied apart from the 
main stream, 

“* Ascetical or mystical models need to be fitted to modern 
environments to be of any use at all. We need, first. of all, 
in our Catholic colleges a firm insistence on some system 
which will make men, rather than exotics ; we need a sys- 
tem of discipline which will lay more stress on the honor of 
the youth and less on the subtle distinctions between 
venial and mortal sin. 

“To come abruptly to certain practical points, I may 
say that I do not propose to find fault with the study hall 
and domitory arrangements imported from the Continent 
of Europe, so far as boys under 16 are concerned, but I do 
mean to insist that where young men over the age of 16 are 
concerned, they are sometimes detrimental to the mental 
advancement of the student, and always to his self-re 
spect. 

“No college which is entirely manned by ecclesiastics 
can thoroughly do its work or obtain its proper effect on 
society in America.”’ 


These things needed to be said by some courageous 
voice, and they need to be considered if Catholic colleges 





are not to remain permanently in the rear. In visiting 
a Catholic college one is surprised first at the school- 
room with so many young men sitting at forms who 
would elsewhere be studying in their rooms. The cata- 
log of one of the best of these colleges shows seven 
‘*prefects of discipline” detailed to take care of them, 
while two professors suffice for ‘‘ physics, mechanics, 
astronomy, chemistry and geometry.” Nothing seems 
left to the students’ honor; and there is no conception 
of the truth that ‘‘a dram of well-doing should be pre- 
ferred before many times as much the forcible hindrance 
of evil-doing.” 

One of the most interesting addresses was that by 
Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, who took pains to 
emphasize the fact that the era of sectarianism and re- 
ligious hostility is ended or must end. Speaking of the 
occasion of the Columbian celebration he said : 

“Tt is not a sectarian feeling, but it isa Catholic and 
universal feeling in which I would find sympathy even 
in the non-Catholic descendants of these great pilgrim 
fathers. [Applause.] . . . 

“There is the Catholic world and the non-Catholic 
world. Between them has rolled the ocean of prejudice—a 
dark ocean. Hearts that ought to have come nearer to 
each other, hearts that God made like each other, eyes that 
if they only looked into each other and through them down 
into the hearts, would have brought them together. It is 
the mission of the Catholic Congress to bring these two 
worlds nearer—to make men understand each other more 
fully—and this mission you bave to act out, first of all by 
appreciating the great truth that the non-Catholic world 
is not opposed to the Catholic world at all, but to some 
thing which it thinks is the Catholic world. [Loud ap 
plause.} The very doctrines on which this animosity is 
founded are doctrines that we reject as emphatically, as 
constantly, as indignantly as the non-Catholic world could 
reject them. 

“Tf there is any one thing more than another upon which 


people agree it is respect and reverence of the per 
son and the character of the Founder of Christian 
ity. How the Protestant loves his neighbor, how 
the Protestant eye will sometimes grow dim when 


speaking of our Lord, In this great center of union is 
found the hope of human society, the only means of pre 
serving Christian civilization, the only point upon which 
Catholic and Protesfant may mect. As if foreseeing that 
this should be, Christ himself gave hisexample of fraternal 
charity, not to the orthodox Jew but to the heretical Sa- 
maritan, showing that charity and love while faith remains 
intact can never be true untess no distinction shall be made 
between God’s creatures,” 

Now these are most admirable expressions of mutual 
charity to which we add our happiest response. 

Another significant fact in the Congress was the ad- 
dress of Mgr. Satolli, and especially the fact that it was 
translated to the audience from the speaker's Italian 
by Archbishop Ireland. It meant something that Arch- 
bishop Treland was selected to do this task. It must 
have been seen that he had the confidence of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. 

And one other fact we may mention, namely, the 
active part taken by women in the Congress. It was not 
thought that women were transgressing their sphere or 
disobeying St. Paul, or in any way showing themselves 
unfeminine, if they attempted on the public platform to 
instruct men and even high ecclesiastics, 
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BISHOP SEYMOUR ON CHRISTIAN UNION AND 
MENDACITY. 

WHEN the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Springfield 
brought against the Church which has honored him by 
electing him to its episcopate the charge of hypocrisy 
and mendacity it was not wholly easy to understand 
what he meant. These were his words, as spoken ina 
sermon at Suwanee, and freely published : 





“On every hand, men repudiate strict adherence to 
truth; they explain away their pledges and promises, 
evade their oaths by sophistry, which they call inter- 
pretation, and are thoroughly crafty and deceitful. 
As in the age of Constantine and his sons and succes- 
sors, 8O now bishops, doctors, distinguished laymen, and 
ladies of wealth and position, without the faintest sus- 
picion that they are victims of the prevailing epidemic, are 
down with the malady and marked with the plague spots. 
Charity, liberality, comprehensiveness is the cry, as it was 
of yore; and the incentives to exertion in the mad race to 
break down divine metes and bounds, and remove ancient 
landmarks, which the Lord has set up, are popularity, pre- 
ferment and the greed for money.” 

He has given The Church Standard an explanation of 
what he meant. He had in mind simply the facts, or 
rather the statements which he had made in a circular 
letter addressed to the bishops of the Church on May 
16th, 1891, objecting to the contirmation of Phillips 
Brooks’s election as bishop. It seems that he had writ- 
ten Dr. Brooks, questioning him about his Christian 
orthodoxy, and Dr. Brooks had declined once and a sec- 
ond time to answer; that after the election of Dr. 
Brooks, Bishop Seymour asked the presiding bishop to 
catechize him, of which letter the presiding bishop took 
no notice. Thereupon Bishop Seymour prepared a pro- 
test against the consecration of Dr. Brooks to be signed 
by himself and other bishops ; but as only one other sig- 
nature was obtained it was never presented, In this 
circular letter much was said about Unitarian baptism, 
Pelagianism, Arianism, and apostolical succession ; but 
there was no evidence given that ‘‘on every hand the 
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Yhurch is riddled with hypocrisy and falsehood.” The 
evidence he furnishes does not support his general state- 
ment. 

But a further proof he offers in the fact that one of 
the bishops of the Church has lately written a letter pro- 
posing, in the words of Bishop Seymour, ‘‘ to throw 
overboard the Thirty-nine Articles in the interest of so- 
called Christian unity.” What are these Articles? We 
have never heard that they were regarded as a creed 
binding upon the American or any other Episcopal 
Church. We know very well, and so does every one 
else, that they are purely Calvinistic, while the prevail- 
ing theology of the Church in this country is Arminian. 
Arminianism was taught in the General Theological 
Seminary When Bishop Seymour was a professor there, 
aud is taught there still. To elevate these Articles to 
the position of a binding creed which must be retained 
at the expense of Christian unity, is something which it 
seems to us impossible to harmonize with that standard 
of unsullied integrity which the Bishop lays down. We 
do not wonder that the editor of The Church Standard 
is indignant and that he replies : 

“Well, we are frank to say that we ourselves would be 
perfectly willing to throw the whole thirty-nine into the 
deepest hole of the Atlantic, and with them the Westmin- 
ster Confession, the Augsburg Confession, the Helvetic 
Confession, the Decrees of the Council of Trent, and every 
other national, provincial, papal and denominational phi- 
losophy of Christianity that was ever penned since the 
Council of Chalcedon, if we could thereby promote the 
canse of Christian unity. Yet we venture to think that we 
are neither liars nor hypocrites ; and if we were, it would 
not follow that ‘on every hand’ ‘ bishops, doctors, dis- 
tinguished laymen and ladies of wealth and position’ 
throughout the Church ‘are down with the malady and 
marked with the plague spots’ of falsehood and treason.” 
After this outbreak and this idolatry of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, we Suppose we may conclude that Bishop 
Seymour was not one of those who voted with his 
Church, cither at Chicago or at Lambeth, for what are 
now called the Lambeth Articles, offered by the Angli- 
cans of the world to other denominations as a basis for 
Church unity. 
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POSTING THE BOOKS. 





As things now stand, and have stood for years—so far 
as the views of Mr. Noyes are concerned—the American 
soard and the Prudential Committee could not have, 
properly, done otherwise than refuse the appointment 
and support of Mr, Noyes as a missionary, 

The Board, the Prudential Committee and Mr. Noyes 
now practically hold the same decided opinions, in re- 
gard to future probation, they have held from the be- 
ginning of this controversy down to the present day. 

The Board has three times plainly given its views on 
this “‘mere hypothesis.” lt has plainly forbidden the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes, and President Storrs in an 
able and long-to-be-remembered speech, has openly de- 
clared in the presence of the Board, at one of its annual 
mectings, that the hypothesis—so far as he knew—was 
not supported in the Bible. 

The action of the Prudential Committee, in its loyalty 
to the Board —said action being in strict conformity with 
the views and express instructions of that body—could 
not properly or honestly have been otherwise than it 
has been, 

The Board has by a formal and, we think, a unani- 
mous vole approved of the course of the Prudential 
Committee in refusing to listen to or be influenced by 
the great ‘ pressure” of the future probationists, insist- 
ing—as they strangely did and now do—that said Com- 
mittee should appoint Mr. Noyes, no matter what in- 
structions or orders had been given them to the contrary. 

This whole controversy is now practically closed—so 
far as the American Board, the Prudential Committee 
and Mr. Noyes are concerned. The Board, on several 
oceasions, as we say, has taken its position, and Mr. Noyes 
has taken his position ; and he now, in a recent letter, 
declares that his views are practically the same as_ they 
have been from the very beginning. 

The Prudential Committee, in view of all the facts, has 
ately atid wisely determined to take no further notice 


or action in the case unless plainly instructed so to do 
by the Board, 


The Prudential Committee during all these years has 
been condemned wrongfully and most unmercifully—for 
loing precisely as it was instructed to do. No body of 
Christian men, go far as we know, have ever been so per- 
Secuted as these good and faithful servants of the Board 
have been, 

; Furthermore, it should be remembered, the Prudential 
Committee has been plainly instructed by the Board ‘ to 
guard against” giving any support to or indorsement of 
future probation, 

The American Board, consisting of about two hun- 
dred and fifty men—representing as they do more than 
five thousand churches—and they are among the wisest, 
ost intelligent and most reliable men in the country, 
and as such their past action should now be faithfully 
respected, 

h hig * these faithful servants of the churches 
greatly blessed. There has been no discord | 
“mong them during the whole history of the Board until 
“ow. And what now is the matter? Why should “a! 





mere handful” of men insist that this great institution 
shall step aside and appoint as missionaries men who 
hold views which have no support whatever in the Bible? 
That is the question and the whole case in a nutshell. 

These men now want to run their plowshare through 
five thousand churches making a*‘ broad gage” furrow 
therein—into which they may scatter their seeds of 
speculation ad libitum. How, by so doing, they expect to 
awaken a *‘ missionary spirit” in those five thousand 
churches is noteasily seen. Bible or no Bible, to sustain 
them, they have their team harnessed and mean, it now 
seems, to use the whip and if unchecked to go ahead—no 
matter what happens —either at home or abroad ; no mat- 
ter if funds in a thousand churches are withheld ; no 
matter if the oldest and best friends and supporters of 
the Board are alienated; no matter if bequests, or 
intended bequests, amounting even to hundreds of thou- 
sands, are canceled. These “‘ speculators” again demand 
attention and arehearing. They demand it in the face 
of repeated decisions against them. They say the fight 
for future probation, shall go on until a victory is ob- 
tained—for what? They demand, practically, that 
missionary work shall stop; that the financial interests 
of the Board shall be put in jeopardy ; that the precious 
time of the representatives of more than five thousand 
churches shall be again squandered in order to give them 
a chance ‘‘to renew the fight.” Has there ever been 
seen such a sight or such a fight in the history of the 
nation? Let it now be unceremoniously ended. Let not 
another year or day or hour be given to the matter. Let 
the true ‘‘ peacemakers” now come to the front and 
silence this shameful conflict for—a ‘‘mere speculation.” 

Having been defeated in one direction shall the 
‘* speculators ” now be permitted to renew the ‘ fight” 
by trying to force the American Board to add to the 
number of the Prudential Committee? We say no to 
this very dangerous experiment—an experiment which 
we believe no similar institution or business corporation 
in the country would for a momentseriously think of 
trying. 
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TO BE MENDED OR ENDED. 


THERE is a bird called the laughing jackass. It is said 
to haveits home only in Australia. Is itstrange that we 
thought the ornithologists must have made a mistake 
when we read of the shouts of laughter with which, on 
its second reading, the Lrish Home Rule Bill was defeated 
in the House of Lords by a phenomenal vote, a vote of 
about four hundred to forty? Scores of lords who had 
never before taken the trouble to come and be sworn 
were drummed up, and every imbecile in the peerage 
was pressed to the front. No such vote had ever be- 
fore been massed. 

They laughed, and thought it very amusing. But the 
Liberal Party, the common people of England, the grow- 
ing democracy of the Kingdom, do not think it amus- 
ing; they think it something serious; they are think- 
ing it may prove something tragic. A Liberal manifesto 
has been issued to the country which throws down the 
challenge to the House of Lords and tells them that if 
they stand in the way of the will of the people the time 
is nearer than they think when they will be ‘‘ mended 
or ended.” These are ominous words. They have been 
uttered before, but never so seriously from so responsi- 
ble a source, nor have they come so near to being adopted 
as @ party cry. 

Lord Salisbury has thrown down the gauge of battle, 
and Mr. Gladstone accepts it. The action of the House 
of Lords has aroused all his pugnacity. It had been his 
intention to pass two or three measures from the New- 
castle program, and then dissolve Parliament. The fool- 
ish defiance of the Lords has apparently changed the 
Liberal plans. His present purpose is to propose a series 
of sweeping reforms, which will all be adopted by the 
House of Commons and rejected by the Lords. Among 
them are the Parish Councils bill, the Electoral Registra- 
tion Reform bill, the ‘‘One Man, One Vote” bill, and, 
most surprising, the disestablishing of the Church in 
Scotland as well as in Wales. If these measures are 
pushed forward it will take probably two or three years 
to carry them through. Meanwhile the Irish must 
wait. But that they must do anyhow until greater 
pressure can be put on the House of Lords, Let the 
House of Lords reject all these reform bills one after 
another, and they will have laid up for themselves 
wrath against the day of election. The growth of demo- 
cratic feeling will be rapid. There will be an active 
campaign against the continuance of the hereditary 
House. It is said that the strongest argument against 
the House of Lords would be found in photographs of 
its members. It is a shrewd and righteous policy to 
embroil the Lords with the people and show their essen- 
tial antagonism. Hereditary rights are getting effete. 
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Four Negroes were shot to death in their cells in a 
prison in Carrollton, Ala., last Thursday night. This was 
no case of assault which was being revenged ; but these 
Negroes had been arrested on suspicion of having set fire 
to a gin and cotton house, and the preliminary trial and 
investigation were in progress. A few days before another 
Negro in the county had been hanged by a mob, charged 
with the murder of a white farmer. And yet people say 
that it is for one crime only that Negroes are lynched, and 
then they wonder when there comes a Negro exodus. 








Cditorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Professor Schaff suggests some 
means of promoting Christian union; Dr. W. E. Griffis 
gives an account of two Japanese men of lettérs; Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin connects the coming meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board at Worcester with the Andover case; the Rey. 
Gilbert Reid discusses the changing aspects of Chinese 
exclusion ; Agnes Repplier has a charming sketch of life 
in a California town; Prof. Henry A. Frink finds in Ham- 
let a lesson for modern educators; a Philadelphia Catho- 
lic draws some interesting facts out of Hoffmann’s Catho- 
lic “ Directory,” showing how imperfectly the directions 
of the Third Council of Baltimore have been obeyed; 
William De Loss Love, D.D., speaks of Congregational 
Confessions and Platforms; Kate Foote’s Washington Let- 
ter does not forget the birth of the President’s daughter ; 
Sophia A. Walker describes some of the foreign pictures 
at the World’s Fair; Dr. Isaac H. Hall gives an account of 
Teutonic and English versions of the Bible; Prof. G. F. 
Wright tells of the origin of anthracite ; George E. Walsh 
offers a study of the wild honeybees ; and a special corre- 
spondent reports the Parliament of Religions. There are 
poems by Joaquin Miller, Harry Pringle Ford and Annie 
C. Huestis; and stories by S. L. Bacon, Leonora B. Hal- 
sted, Fanny Hyde Merrill, and Nellie Nelson Amsden. 


Ir seems that the circular sent out by the Presbyterian 
Board of Education to the students of Lane Seminary, 
among others, was dated in June, while the action of the 
Board of Directors of Lane, which Dr. Join Dixon, Chair- 
man of the Assembly Committee on Theological Semina 
ries, interpreted as removing the ban of the Assembly, was 
taken in July. As tothe right of the Board of Education 
to issue such a circular there can, we suppose, be no serious 
question. It is bound to execute the wishes of the General 
Assembly. Nor is there anything objectionable in the 
wording of the circular. It simply calls the attention of 
the students to the action of the Assembly, which it quotes 
infull. In astatement just issued on behalf of the Board 
of Education, signed by President Baker, the Board states 
that it has ‘‘no apology to make to Dr. Morris and cer 
tainly not to the Church” for sending the notice to the 
students under its care. This seems to us unnecessarily 
cavalier. The Board is the servant of the Church and 
must desire not to do any duty in a harsh or unfair way. 
It certainly was due to the Church to explain that the no- 
tice was sent before the Lane Board of Directors accepted 
the resignation of Professor Smith. We do not suppose 
that the Board of Education would think of sending out 
such a circular to Lave students after its Board of Direct 
ors had complied with the requirements of the General 
Assembly. The Presbyterian Banner seems to argue that 
it would be justified in so doing, holding that full compli 
ance has not yet been rendered. It says: 

“Students who return to Lane Seminary, or enter it for the 

first time this fall, exhibit what amounts to contempt for the 
General Assembly, and consequently injure themselves in the 
eyes of the entire Church.” 
As we understand the matter, the action of the General 
Assembly was provisional. The ban was to exist so long 
as the directors of Lane Seminary should persist in their 
refusal to accept the resignation of Professor Smith and 
no longer. They have accepted the resignation, and con- 
sequently, as Dr. John Dixon has pointed out, Lane is re 
stored to the favor of the Assembly. To condemn students 
for entering that seminary under present conditions is, it 
seems to us, rank disloyalty to the Church, We are in- 
formed that a decision by the Board of Education may be 
expected which will probably restore Lane to its old posi 
tion. 


We cheerfully give place to Dr. Quint’s letter, bearing 
upon our brief comment concerning a point or two in his 
recent criticism of the Prudential Committee. He explains 
that when he corrected the Committee for saying that it 
was not the Committee, but the Board, which condemned 
as inexpedient the reference of difficult cases to councils, 
he meant that the Committee in its report bad strongly 
argued against such reference. We do not see any force 
inthecriticism. ‘The argument was made by the Commit- 
tee, the action was taken by the Board. It was the Board 
which decided the matter. The Committee was instructed 
to report and did so, That exhausted its function, and the 
conclusive action had to be taken by the Board. The op- 
posing arguments yot only 19 votes out of 129. Dr. Quint’s 
is one of those numerous microscopic criticisms which 
make some people think that something is wrong with the 
Prudential Committee. In this case the complainant’s 
counsel has simply exercised his skill as an accomplished 
dialectician. Concerning his charge that the Committee 
has refused to accept the principle recognized by the Board 
at Minneapolis when it provided that candidates might 
present their views in the form of ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged 
weight,” Dr. Quint seems now to insist that such pres- 
entation ought to be conclusive, except as to the one doc- 
trine of future probation. That was not his position at 
Des Moines when the matter was under discussion. He 
then said : 

“Now we come to the point where a person, in giving his 
views, can express them in his own language, or may refer to any 
creed of acknowledged weight. That is rather rhetorical, the 
word ‘acknowledged,’ I suppose. But there is a 
about it in one sense, that no two creeds are just alike. But here 
was the idea: Many persons, as has already been alluded to, are 
women who are not accustomed to draw up any full statement 
of their doctrinal views. Such persons can refer to the creed 
of the Church to which they belong, as is done frequently 
among candidates for missionary work among the Baptists. ... 


vagueness 
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Now, after that, our friend who has spoken says, there is but one 
more question that can be asked, and that is,* Have you any 
views at variance with these doctrines?) Everybody can see, I 
think, that the Prudential Committee can ask a thousand ques- 
tions. Mind you, this ‘acknowledged weight’ of creed is not con- 
tlusive. Nobody will imagine that it is conclusive any more than 
if a candidate stated it in his own words.” 

Dr. George Leon Walker, chairman of the Committee of 
Nine, was also quite emphatic on the same point. He said 
that a candidate’s statement or refcrence would be by 
‘‘no means a finality.” Whether the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion or any other creed was referred to, it would not be a 
finality ; the privilege would still ‘‘ remain in the hands of 
the Committee to inquire further.”” So much we quote 
from the record to show that neither Dr. Walker nor Dr. 
Quint, in supporting the changes proposed by their Com- 
mittee, held that the Prudential Committee was debarred 
from further inquiry when a candidate presented a creed 
of acknowledged weight as expressing his views. 


As to the faithfulness of the Committee to its instruc- 
tions, Dr. A. C. Thompson, its chairman, gives us the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The exact and entire language of the Board relating to inqui- 

ries addressed to missionary candidates should bein mind. It 
was adopted at the annual meeting in 1890, and is as follows: 
“In answering this question [** What are your views respect- 
ing each of the leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by 
the churches sustaining this Board?’] you may use your own 
language or refer to any creeds of acknowledged weight as to the 
doctrines contained in those creeds. In case the Committee de- 
sires further scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candi- 
date, they may address to him such supplementary questions as 
appear to them important.” 
To the forecited directions the Committee have adhered in- 
variably during the three years which have since elapsed, In 
that period 162 candidates have received appointment, 44 of them 
without questions relative to doctrines being asked, and 5k after 
The records of the 
Committee show what questions were addressed to every one of 
those 58 candidates; and the supplementary questions thus sent 
were in accordance with the action of the Board, and because 
they appeared to the Committee important. In every instance 
the creed or creeds “of acknowledged weight” referred to by a 
candidate have been accepted by the Committee as to doctrines 
therein contained. Creeds of acknowledged weight referred to 
by candidates embraced the Apostles’ Creed, so called, the 
Nicene Creed, the Burial Hill Declaration of 1865, the Na- 
tionai Council Declaration at Oberlin, of 1871, the Creed Com- 
mission of 1883, the articles of faith of several Congregational 
ehurches approved by the Councils which organized them, of 
certain Congregational State Associations, of the Westminister 
Confession of Faith, the Auburn New School Presbyterian Decla- 
ration of 1837, the Methodist Articles of Faith, the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Episcopal Church and some others. 


answers to such questions had been received, 


Two or three conclusions may be fairly drawn from the 
foregoing. 

1. Forty-four applicants have been appointed upon 
their presentation of creeds of acknowledged weight, no 
further questions being asked them. This is the answer to 
Dr. Quint’s assertion that after much inquiry he had failed 
to find a single instance of such acceptance. 

2. The supplementary questions addressed by the Pru- 
dential Committee to 58 candidates, who were afterward 
appointed, were such as it considered important, and 
such as were contemplated at Minneapolis, according to 
Drs. Quint and Walker. 

3. It does not appear that the Prudential Committee has 
been disloyal to any principle recognized by the Board at 
Minneapolis. 


WE indicated last week what are the troubles which a 
church must undergo in the South which desires moder 
ately to do what is right to the Negro, but desires also to 
keep on good terms with its neighboring white churches. 
We told how Dr. Sherrill and the board of officers of the 
Church of the Redeemer, in Atlanta, the leading white 
Congregational church in Georgia, had repelled the slan-. 
der that they were affiliating with Negroes. They denied 
that Dr. Sherrill had ever exchanged with a Negro preach- 
er, or invited one to his pulpit ; or that Dr. Sherrill bad in 
any way sought to annex the Negro church in Atlanta to 
the white district conference ; and they positively declared, 
as to the treatment of the Negro: 

“It is not true that the policy of this church in these matters 
differs from that ef other churches in the city or State.” 

We expressed the hope that this wide disclaimer would 
suflice to. allay the public suspicion that this Church of 
the Redeemer desired to treat the neighboring colored 
churches of its denomination in a fraternal Christian way. 
But we are disappointed. The Rev James A. Davis, ap- 
parently a member of the church (we do not find his name 
in the Congregational Year Book), writes to the Atlanta 
Constitution indignantly reaffirming the charges. He de- 
clares that some of tbe leading members of that church 
have actually had social intercourse with Negroes, and 
that, for this reason, several members have lately left the 
church, This he supports by instances, He says that it is 
true that Dr. Sherrill did not exchange with a Negro, but 
he did exchange with the white pastor of the neighboring 
Negro Congregational church, thus recognizing the Negro 
church, and giving respect to a man who has by his service 
of a Negro church put himself lower than a Negro. 
Mr. Davis states that this church and its pastor are 
parties to the State Convention of Georgia, which held a 
meeting in the edifice of the Church of the Redeemer, “ at 
which time papers were read and a general discussion was 
entered upon participated in by both white and colored 
delegates.” It is also true, he says, that a similar meeting 
was held the next year at Macon, in a colored church—but 
the statement is so serious that we must quote : 

“ Another program was carried out, and another advance step 
made toward social eqality, when the pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer and the Rev. 8. C. McDaniel and other white delegates 
repaired to the dinitig room of the Church, and there sat down to 
a feast of good things at the same table with the colored dele- 
gates and their friends.” 

We believe these statements are true. They are greatly to 

the credit of the Christian character of Dr. Sherrill, and 





especially of Mr. McDaniel, who is a*Southern man; and 
we are very sorry that instead of owning up that they 
were a Christian church, they were frightened into pub- 
lishing a manifesto which gave the lie to their name of 
** Church of the Redeemer.” 


AND here is more lynching, this time of four Negroes, 
and again not for the unpardonable crime, just at the out- 
skirts of New Orleans. The story is brief and horrible. 
A Negro desperado, so the telegraph reports it, shot a local 
judge on the bench, and killed him, and then escaped to 
his house. The son of the murdered judge followed the 
murderer to the house and attempted to shoot him ; but the 
Negro proved the better shot and severely wounded the 
young man and escaped to the swamp. <A crowd of men 
scoured the swamp all day trying to find him, but failed, 
and returned in angry mood. Meanwhile the mother and 
three brothers and two sisters of the Negro were arrested 
on suspicion that they knew where he was hiding and had 
helped him conceal himself. The crowd came at night to 
the jail, took out the three brothers and banged them, and 
the women were flogged and ordered to leave the parish 
within half an hour. A fourth man, who could not or 
would not tell where the Negro was hiding, was taken 
from his house and kicked to death. This procedure was 
preferred to the regular course of law. The Negro ought 
to have been promptly arrested by officers of the law, to 
have had a brief trial and speedy execution. Instead of 
that the murdered man’s son attempts to do what the law 
should have done. ‘Then four men are murdered and three 
women flogged unmercifully for no crime whatever, really 
for being relatives or acquaintances of the murderer, 
and ostensibly for doing what natural affection prompted. 
This is barbarism. 


A FEW DAYS ago when the rules were up for discussion, 
the Republicans of the House of Representatives argued 
strongly for a provision te prevent filibustering, and 
the Democratic majority persistently opposed it. Last 
week the Republicans were tempted to resort to filibuster- 
ing. The majority were very anxious to bring forward 
the Tucker bill, which is designed to sweep away every 
thing in the nature of Federal supervision of elections. 
These laws have been on the statute book many years, and 
have proved very useful in the detection and prevention 
and punishment of fraud in New York and elsewhere. 
But attempts to extend their operation everywhere, so as 
to secure a free ballot and a faircount in all parts of the 
Union, roused the strongest hostility in the South, 
and it was made an issue in the last campaign. 
Federal supervision is spoken of by Democrats in 
the House as tho it were designed to prevent freedom of 
voting and keep people away from the polls. It would 
be just as correct to say that the police of New York City 
are designed to restrict the freedom of its citizens and 
prevent them from going about the streets and transacting 
their business in a legitimate way. Of course everybody 
knows that the function of the police is to preserve the 
peace and secure to every law-abiding citizen his rights. It 
is only the guilty who are afraid of the police and would 
suppress them. There is no constitutional reason why 
Federal supervision should not be extended to Federal elec- 
tions, and there are most excellent reasons why it should 
be. In New York City the corrupt Democratic machine 
removed the safeguards of pure elections last year, and 
would have had everything their own way except for the 
Federal supervision that was exercised. When this is re- 
moved, according to the will of the present Democratic 
Congress, there will be practically no way of guarding 
against extensive frauds. Itis certainly not in the interest 
of either the purity or the freedom of the ballot box that 
the Democrats in Congress are now proposing repeal. 

GOVERNOR MCKINLEY may have been stunned by the 
sudden blow Protection received at the polls last Novem- 
ber: but he did not fora moment entertain the idea of 
abandoning the principle which is embodied in the Tariff 
bearing his name. Since the election of the Democratic 
Administration the enemies of Protection have received a 
stunning blow, in turn, and thousands of deluded voters 
would like the chance of changing their votes. Coming 
events cast their shadows before, and it is a large and black 
shadow that has fallen upon our industries and upon all 
connected with them. Governor McKinley in opening 
his campaign last week, gave a luminous exposition of 
the evils of the times, showed what the party in power is 
pledged to, and challenged the voters of Ohio to de- 
cide between himself as the advocate of  Pro- 
tection and Mr. Neal, the author of the radical 
Tariff plank in the Chicago platform. There can 
be, we suppose, little doubt as to the result. Ohio has had 
enough of Democratic times. Meantime the Ways and 
Means Committee are giving hearings prior to the work 
of revision, and it is remarkable how few appear before it 
to ask the overthrow of Protection. The testimony appears 
to be very one-sided, Noone calls it the ** Robber” Tariff 
now. Some importers want lower rates, and certain for- 
eign producers have shown how diflicult it is for them to 
compete with our own producers under Protection, in- 
sisting that they have to pay most or all of the duty 
levied ; but representatives of American production depre- 
cate a change of policy. 


... We have been in the habit of looking upon train rob- 
bery as a Western institution, favored by the immense dis- 
tances of the plains and mountains; but what shall we 
say to the two recent extensive train robberies, one in In- 
diana and one in Michigan, in both of which cases, so far as 
known at present writing, the robbers remain uncaught ? 
It is the success of their schemes in the West that has 


brought them East. We are one country; and if we wish 
to protect ourselves in the East we must make the West 
safe. And this is a principle of solidarity which holds true 
in education, morals and religion; in the protection of 
home and society as well as in the protection of the treas- 
ure cars of railways. 





BROOKLYN seems to be taking the right course to secure 
areform administration. Good men, without reference to 
party alliance, are uniting in condemning the record of 
Mayor Boody. Last week several organizations, both po- 
litical and non-political, took action upon the shamefy] 
proceedings of the municipal administration during the 
past year. The Brooklyn Democratic Club adopted a re. 
port, in which Mayor Boody is thus arraigned : 

“ During the first year of Mayor Boody'’s administration, the 

debt of the city was increased $3,991,111.25, and the tax rate 
raised from $2.56 to $2.77. The bonds of the city have at times 
been unable to find a market. The increased indebtedness and 
increased taxation have neither added to the beauty, the com. 
fort, nor the security of the city. On the contrary, we have wit. 
nessed our streets disfigured by greedy corporate bodies, and 
wretched pavements laid at great expense. We have suffered 
from accumulated filth, noxious odors, an inadequate and impure 
supply of water, and inefficient protection from the police and 
fire departments. With added burdens, we have seen the city’s 
treasury depleted, its resources squandered in the corrupt pur. 
chases of sites, and in the extravagant payments for undelivered 
supplies by the Fire Department; in the gross favoritism to con- 
tractors and incompetent administration of the Department of 
Public Works; in increase of salaries and unnecessary additions 
to the civil list, in order to make positions for political favorites, 
and in the disposition of valuable franchises without adequate 
consideration to those in political power; and we concluded our 
celebrations in honor of the discovery of America with the in- 
dictment of about seventy of our city and county officers.” 
This is a terrible indictment, and all the more’ effective 
because it comes from the Mayor’s own partisans, who say 
that tho they ‘tare strong Democrats,” they “cannot 
tolerate or sanction bad city government merely because 
it is labeled Democratic.”” When the decent men of all 
parties come to this determination the days of corrupt ring 
rule in our cities will speedily come toan end. The ballot 
is the remedy, and the ballot in the hands of those who 
want good government more than they want party tri- 
umph will surely redeem municipal government in this 
country from the disgrace into which it has fallen. 


WE confess that it is not easy for our people generally 
to get up the proper amount of interest in the attempted 
Brazilian revolution. We were all interested in the revo- 
lution by which so excellent an Kmperor as Dom Pedro 
was driven from the country, both on account of his ad- 
mirable character and accomplishments, and because his 
expulsion put the whole of the Western continent under a 
Republican form of Government. We recognize the inher- 
ent sarcasm in the word “form of Government,” for it is 
in some cases merely a form, and in Brazil itself there has 
been a ‘dictator,’ and dictators are not very Republican. 
Admiral de Mello leads the present insurrection, and 
this is not the Admiral’s first experience in revolution ; 
for two years ago he led the attack which overthrew by 
violence the Government of Marsha! Fonseca, who had 
himself been instrumental in driving out the Imperor, 
and who, after being first proclaimed President of the 
Republic of Brazil, became its Dictator. De Mello at- 
tacked Rio de Janeiro with three ships of the Brazilian 
navy, and it is said his force has been greatly increased by 
the accession of other vessels. AS yet, however, be has 
not been able to land, and his chief support seems to be in 
the rebel forces in the Southern provinces, It is greatly to 
be regretted that Brazil seems to be settling into a state 
of dreary, chronic revolution. 

THE visit of the Emperor of Germany to Elsass-Lothar- 
ingen, which our American papers will still persist in call- 
ing by its French name of Alsace-Lorraine, came to an end 
last Saturday. The visit and the extensive political 
maneuvers have a_ political purpose to signalize and 
emphasize and completely assure the permanent incor- 
poration of the acquired provinces in the German 
Empire. It has been more than twenty years since these 
provinces became German, and in that time,by the emigra- 
tion of the French patriots and the natural effect of Ger- 
man control, there has come to be a great change in public 
sentiment and en increasing acquiescence in thé fate and 
fortune which the Franco-German War brought. Resent 
and resist as the people may, the old loyalty cannot con- 
tinue more than a generation or two if the new Govern- 
ment is a firm and wise one; and such itis in this case. The 
military maneuvers were intended as a demonstration to 
France and Russia of the purpose and the power of Germany. 
It is futile to talk any more about the restoration of these 
provinces. French school children may still be taught re- 
venge, and that ‘* Alsace-Lorraine’’? must be reconquered ; 
but it is all breath and labor thrown away. The most 
that can be done is to strengthen the bonds of alliance 
with Russia, as has been done again if the report be true 
that France has consented to give Russia a naval station 
near Nice in which to place its Mediterranean squadron. 
Russia needs such astation, for it has none now. And one 
thing more Fraoce can do, and that is to put upon Siam or 
Madagascar the indignities which it would be glad to put 
upon Germany. 


.... The Congregationalist, in taking issue with Presi- 
dent Storrs as to the action of the Prudential Committee 
in declining to appoint Mr. Noyes, says: 

“The fact was that many of the corporate members believed, 
and do now believe, that Mr. Noyes came within the lines of ad- 
mission as laid down by the President in his letter of acceptance. 
His recent reply to Mr. Ellison’s letter confirmed that jmpres- 
sion, and made it seem plain to Dr. Storrs that he * had purposely 
omitted to repeat his former statements or in any way refer 00 
them as expressing his present opinions. . .. Why did the Com- 
mittee insist on recalling to him what he had refrained from 
referring to as expressing his present opinions 7” 
Mr. Noyes himself, in his letter to the Prudet 
tee, has shown that his letter to Mr. Ellison di 
He said: 
red that I was re- 


itial Commit- 
1 not fully 
or fairly represent his actual views. 
“In the first place, it should be remembe » of 
quested by Mr. Ellison simply to classify myself under one 


otter re- 
two alternatives which were presented. A courteous rye 
quired a courteous reply ; and so I undertook the task of 
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my ideas into the mold of another person’s language, but closed 
my letter by repeating my own language.” 

He then proceeded to declare that the inference which The 
Congregationalist would draw from the Ellison letter was 
not a true inference. He had “purposely omitted” his 
former statements, not for the reason which Dr. Storrs at 
first supposed, but to be ‘‘ courteous ” and classify himself 
as desired. 

_...It is not strange that Mecca is the cholera center of 
the world, A distinguished English chemist, Mr. Franklin, 
has secured a sample of the water of the Holy Well, from 
which all pilgrims drink ; and he says that analysis shows 
that it contains an amount of pollution “‘ at least six times 
asgreat as that contained in an equal volume of average 
London sewage.” The consulting chemist of the Sultan 
has also quite recently analyzed the water. He also testi- 
fies that it is abominably polluted by the filthiest matter. 
There is plenty of good water in Mecca, but religion re- 
quires the people to drink of this Holy Well; and the 
Turkish Government would find it bard to control con- 
science in this matter, even if it cared to do so. But we do 
think it would be possible for the Sultan, as the head of 
the faithful, to command that the water of the well should 
be boiled before being given to pilgrims. 


_...In response to our assertion that Protestants would 
resent an insult to the Virgin Mary as soon as would 
Catholics, one of our Catholic exchanges begins a series of 
questions with the following: ‘‘Who decry the miracu- 
lous conception and birth of our Lord? Protestants.” 
Protestants, inde-d! We might as well ask: Who insult 
the Pope and the churches in Italy ? Catholics. Whoshut 
upthe monasteries and secularize their property in Mexi- 
eoand France? Catholics. These ‘* Freemasons” are as 
much Catholics as those infidels are Protestants. Again 
we are asked: ** Who assert that Mary had other children? 
Protestants.’? That is a matter on which Protestants pre- 
tend tono more knowledge than the Gospels give. It does 
not eccur to them, however, that it would be any dishonor 
to her if James and Joses were her own children. 


.... We are sorry that Martin I. J. Griflin has failed of re- 
election as Secretary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent 
Union. We bave told our readers how vigorously he has 
battled for total abstinence, going to the length, in his en- 
thusiasm, of leaving the Democratic Party, and joining 
the Prohibition Party, and denouncing the Catholic papers 
which publish liquor advertisements, even tho they have 
the indor-ement of an archbishop or of the Cardinal. To 
punish him a priest led the attack on him at the annual 
meeting of the Union, and resolutions were passed, rebuk- 
ing him for lack of respect to ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
after his long service he was voted out of office by a narrow 
majority. No other Catholic is so well up in American 
Catholic history, or so delights in exposing the shams of 
popular ignorance on the subject. 


.... [tis nota very edifying spectacle this of a hundred 
thousand registered men and women starting on a mad 
race, at the boom of a gun, to locate claims ia the Chero- 
kee Strip opened last Saturday. Doubtless scores were 
killed in the rush, or shot in quarrels over their claims. 
But the result is that what was a wilderness last Saturday 
morning was on Sunday a territory, with a population 
much larger than that of the State of Nevada or Idaho, 
with at least one city of twenty thousand inhabitants by 
the name of Perry. What population the Cherokee Strip 
has gained, Kansas and Oklahoma have lost, at least tem- 
porarily. 


.... The present Prudential Committee of the American 
Board has been alluded to of late as a ‘little Boston 
clique.” There are teu members in that Committee and 
they are from the following places: two from Roxbury, 
one from Dorchester, one from Newton, one from Auburn- 
dale, one from Wellesley, one from Worcester, one from 
Norwich, Conn., one from Brooklyn, N. Y., one from 
Chicago. wo who were elected declined to serve, leaving 
two vacancies. One of these was from Auburndale and 
one from Cambridge. Thus it appears that not one of the 
Committee is from Boston proper. 


..+ What does The Western Watchman mean by the fol- 
lowing : 


a THE INDEPENDENT says that it has never heard of a New 
Testament) Apocrypha, accepted by Catholics and rejected by 
Protestants. When did the following parts of the New Testa- 
ment find their way into the Protestant Bible: * Epistle of Peter, 
“dand 3d Epistles of John, Epistle of James, Epistle of Jude, 
the Apocalypse. To which may be added; * Mark Cap xvi, 9 
toend; Luke Cap xxii, 43,44; John viii, 2 127" 

It cannot find a Protestant Bible since Luther which does 
hot contain these books and passages. 


vee The Herald and Presbyter thinks we must have 
made a mistake in mentioning a case of courtesy offered by 
the Knox Presbyterian Church, of Harrison, N.J., to a 
Roman Catholic congregation. It says there is no Presby- 
terian church in Harrison, N. J.,in the list of churches 
Printed in the Minutes of the denomination. We know 
there is not; but there is a Kearney, and Kearney and Ilar- 
rison are the same place, 


.-+. There was a great meeting of socialists, so-called, at 
Vienna last week, called to welcome two distinguished 
German Socialists, Herren Bebel and Engels, and to agi 
tate in favor of universal suffrage. It would seem that 
this was all that the meeting demanded. We should not 
ci ull that very dangerous socialism in this country. If taat 
IS socialism vive us plenty of it. 


oeeeTn the Catholic Congress, held at Chicago, Arch 
bishop Ireland said that if there was a church in his 
diocese which drew the color line he would wish to see it 
cummed tothe ground, Let this be read by the Georgia 
Ougregationalists. 

_ oss We presume that when the date was fixed for open 
ing the World’s first’ Parliament of Religions it did not 


ereur to the projectors that they had selected the first. day 
of the Jewish New Year, 


Prof. St. George Mivart) has dutifully accepted the 
condemnation of his articles in the Nineteenth Ce ntury, in 


the Index Ex purgatorius, and sent his submission ex 
anémo to Rome. This is beautiful—and childish, 





WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


On Thursday of last week the total attendance at the 
Fair passed the 12,000,000 point, and if the present ratio 
continues it will reach the 17,000,000 before the close, tho the 
Directory are looking for 25,000,000. The average attend- 
ance daily is now between 175,000 and 200,000, and in Octo- 
ber it is expected to exceed that. California has eclipsed 
allher sister States except Illinois, and her citizens take 
a justifiable pride in the fact that the most distant State 
should have rolled up such a magnificent record, 231,522 on 
Saturday, September 9th. The Kansans celebrated all of 
last week, with an interesting program each day. The 
yreat event now being looked forward to, and for which 
most of the plans are perfected, is ‘‘ Chicago Day,’’ Octo- 
ber 9th, the anniversary of the great fire. If the plans do 
not miscarry the attendance upon that day will register 
the ‘‘high-water mark” for the Exposition, and it is 
hoped that it will pass the record of. attendance for a 
similar day at the Paris Exposition, nearly 400,000, Last 
week Saturday, G. A. R. day, was rung for the first time 
upon the grounds the new ‘ Liberty Bell,” which rivals in 
interest the old historic liberty bellin the Pennsylvania 
Building. The new bell is stationed at the west entrance 
of the Administration Building, and is for many reasons 
almost asacred thing in the eyes of the people. Every 
State in the Union contributed to its production, and 
priceless relics of the American and foreign struggles for 
independence enter into its composition. These were for 
warded from all parts of the world, and consist of sabers, 
musket barrels, bayonets, cannon balls, thimbles by the 
quart, which had served in the sewing of our Revolutionary 
heroes, gold and silver from every mine in the country, 
250,000 pennies contributed by the school children of the 
United States, with many other interesting articles. The 
bell weighs 13,000 pounds, and stands seven feet high, and 
about an equal width across the mouth, The tongue and 
bolt weighs 700 pounds, and is composed of swords and 
cannon balls used in the Rebellion. It was cast in Troy, 
N. Y., and was rung by electricity on the Fourth of July 
by a Daughter of the American Revolution. It bears bib- 
lical inscriptions upon the rim, top and sides, and the 
crowd of visitors about it is always a large and interested 
one. 

Last week also witnessed the transfer of the Spanish 
saravels, the ‘‘Sauta Maria,” the ‘ Pinta’? and = the 
‘Nina’ to the United States Government. They are 
moored at the wharf near the convent of La Rabida, and 
the flagship, the “Santa Maria,” is open for the inspection 
of visitors. All of the vessels are constructed on lines 
identical with the naval architecture of Columbus’s day, 
and the equipment of the flagship contains many repro- 
ductions of articles used in the days of that far-sighted 
commander, The vessel is a three-decker, with quaint or- 
namental shields upon the gunwales, extending entirely 
around the ship. Upon these shields are emblazoned the 
arms of Castile, of Aragon and of Sicily. Aft the pennant 
of Castile is flying, from the mizzen trock a banner with 
the arms of Aragon and Castile united, from the main 
truck astandard of Castile and from the fore truck the 
banner of the expedition. Attached to the sides of the 
vessel are curious looking weapons of that period—swords, 
cutlasses, boarding pikes, iron and stone shot, ete. The 
cabin of the Admiral contains a bed, chairs, table, side- 
board, candlest'ck, Compasses, helmets, shields and the 
commandant’s flag, all relics, not alone of an interesting 
period, but also reaching back to an especially momentous 
event. There is a crew of fifty-two Spanish seamen in the 
duck uniform of the Spanish navy, and they talk with the 
visitors in such delightfully broken English as they have 
acquired during their stay here. Captain Conchas, ad- 
miral of the fleet and representative of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, has proved himself an exceedingly pleasant gentle- 
man to meet and gave many evidences of characteristic 
Spanish courtesy. 

Some distance further up the lake is situated a Govern- 
mental exhibit of the United States battle ship ‘ Illinois.” 
Her turrets, guns, torpedo tubes, defensive plating and 
all, look as tho she were quite able to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the nation ; but some of the romance is lost when 
the visitor is informed that below the water-line this 
formidable-looking vessel is nothing but brick. Here, 
however, the deception ceases, for aboard ship every detail 
of the United States man-of-war is carried out. She has 
all the fittings of the other Government vessels,with boats, 
guns, anchors, chain cables, deck fittings, etc. The detail of 
officers and men are from the United States uaval service, 
and an excellent idea of the discipline and mode of life on 
«a man-of-war can be gained, ‘The crew give certain drills, 
especially boat, gun and torpedo, as in the other vessels of 
war. At the forward end of the ship is the ‘ military 
mast,” near the top of which are placed two circular 
‘tops ” for sharpshooters’ practice. All of the guns, with 
the exception of a few large ‘‘ quaker” guns, are from 
the naval ordnance department. On the starboard 
side is seen the torpedo protection netting, and 
steara launches and cutters ride alongside. Inside 
are the cabins, mess rooms, galley and fittings, 
ete., and upon the superstructure deck and bridge is shown 
the manner in which the rapid firing guns, search lights, 
ete., are handled. On the berth deck are shown the vari- 
ous fittings pertaining to the bull, machinery aud ord- 
nance: ordnance implements, including electrical devices, 
gun carriage motors, range finders, models of typical 
ships, past and present, samples of provisions, clothing, 
stores and supplies, and the thousand and one things that 
go to make up the outfit of a man-of-war. Strange as it 
may seem, visitors go aboard under the impression that it 
is one of the lake transportation steamers, and seriously 
inquire when the start for the city will be made, Others 
ask in regard to her sailing qualities, etc., and in one way 
apd another the monotony of the seaman’s life aboard the 
ship is relieved in a very pleasant tho oftentimes ludicrous 
manner, 





A LETTER FROM DR. QUINT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your courtesy in allowing me, some time since, to reply 
to some criticisms by a correspondent, leads me to think 
that you will permit me to reply to your recent comments 
on an article of mine, which indeed you seem to demand. 

1. In your remark that I ‘‘ accused the Prudential Com- 
mittee of a historical lapse in saying that the American 
Board at Springfield condemned the use of covncils,” I 
think you overlooked my own explicit statement that “in 
1887 the Board by a very large majority decided against the 
use of councils.””’, What I alluded to was the statement of 
the Committee that the Williamstown church was in error 
when it says: ‘The suggestion that in difficult cases, a 
council of churches might decide has been condemned as 
inexpedient by the Committee.’’ This seemed to forget 
that the Committee had condemned the use of councils 
through a most elaborate report of seven and one-half 
printed pages, and had omitted all reference to any action 
onits part. That the Board took authoritative action is, 
of course, evident. Your inference that its action sus- 
tained the argument of that report is natural ; but the 
fact is that dissent was decidedly expressed to adopting 
the substance of the report, and the action taken was upon 
my own motion, framed to avoid such indorsement. The 
record accordingly reads: ‘‘ The report of the Prudential 
Committee was accepted and the final sentence, as follows : 
‘the Prudential Committee deem the measure submitted 
for their consideration inexpedient’ was adopted by a vote 
of 110 to 19.” I think we agree that the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Board alike condemned the use of councils, 

2. ‘‘A more serious matter is the charge he brings 
auainst the Committee of refusing to accept ‘creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight’ for such doctrines as they contain.” 
You say, in view of the instructions of the Board, that this 
“charge is a grave one, and should be supported or with 
drawn.” 

I had been expressing the conviction that the deference 
by the Committee to the expression of the doctrines com 
monly held by our churches in the general creeds might be 
a happy solution of much of our difficulty. I then pro- 
ceeded to say : 

“The Board itself in 1890 recognized this principle, and pro 
vided that candidates might present their views in‘ creeds of ac. 
knowledged weight ’ for the doctrines ccntained therein, if they 
chose to do so in preference to using language of their own. 
Would it not have been wise in the Committee to have accepted 
this principle of loyalty toour churches? Unfortunately this has 
not been done. At least, after much inquiry, I have failed to find 
aw single instance in which great ‘ creeds of acknowledged weight, 
presented by candidates have been accepted for the doctrines 
contained inthem. If Iam mistaken I should be glad of correc- 
tion, expecting, of course, not a mere denial, but the particulars.” 

This I must reiterate. Not onby have my repeated in- 
quiries from time to time failed to find such acceptance, 
but I have found no assertion that such acceptance was in- 
tended. The Committee has not pretended one thing while 
doing another. I have not asserted that the Committee 
has been inconsistent with its professions regarding such 
creeds, It is true that in the reply to the Williamstown 
letter the Committee says that it “has never asked any 
questions on points outside of creeds of acknowledged 
weight among our churches.’”’ This does not touch the 
question which I am considering, which is, whether the 
Committee has accepted statements of doctrine plainly 
contained inside of *‘ creeds of acknowledged weight” pre- 
sented by candidates, There is, therefore, here no contra- 
diction. The case to which I referred above may serve as 
an illustration. The candidate had presented the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Burial Hill Declaration, and 
the Creed of 1883; had disavowed belief in future probation, 
and had declared that he held no views at variance with 
the doctrines commonly held by the churches supporting 
the Board. The Committee was not satisfied with this 
declaration and with its creeds. It demanded further 
statements. Its demand included two doctrines, which I 
may mention—that of the absolute authority of the Scrip- 
tures and that of the atonement. Both of these doctrines 
are unmistakably contained in the creeds, and are admira- 
bly stated. 

The Burial Hill Creed indeed unequivocally declares the 
‘*expiatory ’’ character of the atonement, and it is difficult 
to see what more could be expected. The Committee’s 
question regarding the Seriptures was inadvertently al- 
most an exact quotation from the language of the Creed of 
1883, which it did not accept. It is clear that these creeds 
were not accepted. Nor have I been able to find an instance 
where either of them has been recognized. It cannot be 
said that the Burial Hill Declaration, for instance, is not 
one of “ acknowledged weight.” It was prepared bya large 
committee which included six theological professors, was 
revised by a committee of which Pres. William A, Stearns 
was chairman, and was unanimously adopted by the great 
est Congregational Council ever held; and it was expressly 
declared by that Council to be its platform for missionary 
work. Either of these creeds ix accepted as sufficient, 
without the slightest hesitation, by every ordaining or in 
stalling council in our land. ; 

Two questions are pertinent: (1) How many candidates 
have presented one or both of these creeds ? (2) How many, 
if any, have been accepted on these creeds without further 
questioning, excepting of course in regard tofuture proba- 
tion’ [am informed by official persons that they recall 
no case of such acceptance, while they do recall the accept- 
ance, without the slightest question or discussion, of a 
certain private creed which has received much comment. 

I do not, think I have done any injustice in this matter, 
or intimated anything which the Committee will not say 
is correct. Any doubt would be easily settled by the sim 
ple assurance from the Committee that it will accept these 
two creeds as sufficient, excepting in the matter of future 
probation, in which it feels constrained by the instructions 
of the Board. Will the Committee give such assurance ? 
Such an act would show its allegiance to our churches. It 
would remove any appearance of setting up an arbitrary 
standard according to the personal convictions of «the 
members of the Committee. It would take away, I fully 
believe, one of the greatest difficulties which now disturb 

. ‘ ° . , 
us. Jn saying these things ] am seeking only to find a fair 
and safe common ground, thoroughly evangelical, upon 
which the great body of our people can cordially stand, and 
en which they can unite to carry on the work of our Mas 
ter. Very respectfully, A. H. QUINT. 


Boston, Mass., September 12th, 1593, 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
THE FIRST WEEK. 


Ir was truly a wonderful gathering that was crowded 
into the Art Institute, on the Fair Grounds, Monday 
morning, September 11th, at the opening session of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. Representatives of the 
yreat faiths of the world were present—dignitaries of the 
Protestant and Catholic faith; the Metropolitan of Zante, 
of the Greek Church ; H. Dharmapala, of India, come to 
speak for Buddhism ; Buddhist priests from Japan ; emi- 
nent. Confucianists from China; Zoroastrians from Persia 
and India ; Mohammedans from Turkey, and bishops, arch- 
bishops and other high ecclesiastics ad libitum, 

The preparations for the Parliament have been 
proceeding for two years or more, under the able su- 
pervision of Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, who has 
overcome all obstacles and triumphed over discourage- 
ments such as few men could have met successfully. The 
program itself is a striking indication of the greatness of 
the enterprise. It isa volume in which 160 pages are re- 
quired to give the exercises of the various sessions, There 
are, first, the sessions of the Parliament proper ; second, 
those devoted to the various denominations, each of which 
is to have a “* Presentation Day ” on which to present the 
outline of its faith and an account of its work. The third 
section of the book gives the program for the several de- 
nominational and other congresses, which number forty- 
eight. Those of the Lutheran Church, the Welsh Church, 
the Jewish Church and the Catholic Church had been held 
before the Parliament assembled. Other congresses continue 
during the meetings of the Parliament, and the series will 
not be concluded until three weeks after the Parliament 
shall have adjourned. Thus over three hundred distinct 
sessions are provided for, not to speak of the numerous de- 
votional and social meetings, 

The Committee which has provided this wondrous intel- 
lectual feast is made up as follows: John Henry Barrows, 
D.D. (Presbyterian), chairman; Bishop McLaren (Protes- 
tant Episcopal); the Rev. David Swing (Independent), 
vice chairman; Archbishop Feehan (Catholic); Dr. F. A. 
Noble. (Congregationalist); Dr. William M. Lawrence 
(Baptist); Dr. F. N. Bristol (Methodist); Rabbi E.G. Hirsch 
(Jew): Dr. A. J. Canfield (Universalist); Bishop Cheney 
(Reformed Episcopal); the Rev. M. C. Ranseen (Swedish 
Lutheran); the Rev. J. Berger (German Methodist); Mr. 
J. W. Plummer (Quaker); the Rev. J. Z. Torgersen (Nor 
wegian Lutheran); the Rev. L. P. Mercer (New Jerusa- 
lem): the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones (Unitarian) secretary. 


THE OPENING SESSION, 


Long before the opening hour the vast hall was packed 
with people. Probably not fewer than 4,000 were present. 
At ten o'clock the representatives of the various faiths 
marched in procession up the center aisle and took seats 
upon the platform. The stage presented a curious and 
picturesque appearance, On the right, to quote a Chica- 
vo reporter, sat the priests of the Celestial Empire in their 
long, flowing robes of white,with bulging sleeves lined with 
red. On the left the patriarchs of the old Greek 
Church, weariug cassocks of black and strangely formed 
hats, and leaning on their ivory sticks carved with fantas 
tic figures representing strange old rites. In the center, 
seated in the huge iron chair of curiously wrought iron, 
was Cardinal Gibbons in 


sat 


his robes of red. Each sect and 
each country had a peculiar mode of dress, From India 
came the robes of orange and white; from Greece, the 
somber black of the High Church; from China, the long 
flowing robes of white and red. The representatives from 
Japan were gorgeously arrayed in long flowing robes of the 
colors of the rainbow. The followers of the ‘ Light of 
Asia” attracted the most attention, not so much on ac- 
count of their dress, but because of their finely formed 
faces and intelligent looks; and there was not one of the 
pilgrims from the Sunrise Kingdom but could speak flu- 
ently in the most perfect Knglish. 

Thesession opened with the singing of the appropriate 
hymn, 

* From all that dwell beneath the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise,” 

“Old Hundred.”’?) Cardinal Gibbons then 
offered prayer. President Bonney, of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, declared the Parliament open, after a few 
words of greeting. The Archbishop of Zante responded, 
and Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, delivered an address of welcome, which 
was printed in full in THE INDEPENDENT last week. Arch- 
bishop Feehan, of Chicago, followed, speaking of the Par- 
liament as the highest and best of all the great things 
spoken of in connection with the World’s Fair. Men repre- 
senting all systems of faith had come to learn what other 
men believed, without a thought of surrendering one 
atom of what they accepted as truth. Cardinal Gibbons 
emphasized this point and said that’ while there would be 
radical differences with respect to the systems of faith 
presented, there was one platform on which all could 
stand united, and that was the platform of charity, of 
humanity, and of benevolence. It was the mission of the 
blessed Redeemer to “break down the wall of partition 
that separated race from race, people from people and tribe 
from tribe”? in order to make “us one people, one family 
recognizing God as our common father and Jesus Christ as 
our brother.”” The Rev. Augusta J. Chapin said that the 
World’s first Parliament of Religions could not have been 
called sooner and have gathered representatives of all the 
faiths together ; the hour had been prepared by the tele- 
graph and the railroad and steamship; if it had been held 
a hundred years ago or fifty years ago woman could not 
have been represented in it as she is to-day. President 
Higinbotham, of the Exposition, also spoke briefly. Dr, 
Alexander McKenzie was introduced as a Puritan. 

P. C. Mozoomdar, author of ‘* The Oriental Christ.” and 


to the tune of 





head of a branch of the Brahmo Somaj, spoke of India as 
the mother of religions. He said the aspirations of modern 
India, intellectual, social, political, are all awakened, and 
its religious instincts stirred to the roots. The religion of 
the Brahmo Somaj represents the harmony of all re- 
ligions. Pung Quang Yu, secretary of the Chinese Lega- 
tion in Washington, turned over his manuscript to Dr. 
Barrows, who read his address. He spoke of this as a great 
moment in the history of nations and of religions. The 
great sage of China believed that duty was summed up in 
reciprocity, and he thought that word had acquired a new 
meaning in the Parliament of Religions. Prince Wol- 
konsky, of Russia, said that if any community or any 
Church possesses a portion of truth and of good, that 
truth and that good should become the property of every 
one. 

Renchi Shibata, representing Shintoism in Japan, ap- 
peared in his ecclesiastical dress, bowed to the audience, 
and gave his address to Dr. Barrows to read. He said that 
the time was when there were great conflicts between vari- 
ous creeds; but that time had now passed away, and it 
was agreat blessing, not only to the religions represented 
but to mankind, that the apostles of each could meet to- 
gether ona friendly platform. Count Bernstorff, of Ger- 
many,said that the World’s Fair brought men of all nations 
into neighborhood and made a parliament of religions 
possible. M. Bony Maury, of France, spoke of the brother- 
hood of man in religion and in thought. Archbishop Red- 
wood, of New Zealand, described the progress of Chris- 
tianity in Australasia; H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, ex- 
pressed the good wishes of 475,000,000 Buddhists. Speaking 
of Asoka, and what he did for the Buddhist faith, he char- 
acterized Dr. Barrows as the American Asoka. 
dress closed the morning session. 

In the afternoon Karl Von Bergen, of Sweden, was the 
first speaker. He referred to the bond of mental and 
spiritual affinity between Swedes and Americans. Vichand 
A. Ghandhi, a lawyer of Bombay and an exponent of the 
religion of the Jains, said that the faith he represented was 
older than Buddhism, and was professed by one and a half 
millions. Professor Sherez, of London, spoke for the 
Armenians, whose country, he said, had twice been the 
cradle of the human race, Theosophy had also its represen- 
tative in Prof. C, N. Chakravarti, of India. He said the fun- 
damental principle of theosophy was universal tolerance. 
He was struck by the unparalleled vigor of the intellectual 
manifestations of America and was deeply impressed by its 
energy, but believed that beneath it all there was a long- 
ing for the mystical, such as could be found in its fullest 
development in the Kast. Swami Vivekananda,of Bombay, 
India, said that he represented a religion in whose sacred 
language, the Sanskrit, the word seclusion is untranslat- 
able. He was proud to belong to a nation which had 
sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all religions 
and all nations of the earth. He gave asa text suitable to 
the Parliament, this passage: ‘* Whosoever comes to me 
through whatsoever form, I reach him. Al) such are strug 
gling through paths that in the end always lead to me.’ 
He believed the time had come when sectarianism, 
bigotry and fanaticism were to be put away forever. 
Principal Grant represented Canada, and said that 
this Parliament should be begun not with the con- 
sciousness that we are doing a great thing, but with a 
humble and lowly confession of sin and failure. The in- 
habitants of the world have not fallen before the truth, 
and the fault is ours. We have the truth and have not 
yviven it to the world according to the Divine command. 
Miss Jeanne Sarabji, of Bombay, who was formerly one of 
the Parsis, said that her father at the age of eighteen was 
converted by an English missionary and gave up his 
friends and countrymen, his rank and wealth, and all to 
be a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. She felt it to be a 
great privilege to stand on this platform and say that she 
loved the Lord Christ and would fight under his banner 
until the end of life. B. B. Nargarkar, representing one of 
the branches of the Brahmo-Somaj, advised his hearers to 
take bold firmly of what is permanent in the Eastern phi- 
losophy and try to assimilate it with their noble Western 
thought. The Rev. Alfred W. Momerie, D.D., of London, 
spoke for the Church of England, and said that all reli- 
gions are fundamentally more or less true, and all are su- 
perficially more or less false. Bishop B. W. Arnett repre- 
sented the colored men in America, and with his address 
the sessions of the first day were brought to a close. In 
the evening Mr. and Mrs, A. C. Bartlett gave a reception 
to the Parliament for Dr. Barrows. 


His ad- 


THE SECOND DAY. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH. 

Altho many of the delegates separated intg sections and 
departments, according to their respective creeds and forms 
of church government, the Union meeting, in the Hall 
of Columbus, was well attended. The session was opened 
with silent prayer for a few moments, the vast audience 
rising, and then Dr, Barrows led in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The chairman for the morning was the Rev. S. J. Nic- 
colls, D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis. He announced the subject for the day as the ** Ex- 
istence and Attributes of God,’ and said that the one 
thought was not of a law, a principle, the explanation of 
phenomena, but of a living person. This being each age 
must find for itself, not content that generations ago men 
found him, and bowed in reverent adoration before him: 
and this truth must be placed in the foreground of such a 
parliament. 

The first paper was on the “ Rational Demonstration of 
the Being of God,’ prepared by the Very Rev. Augustine 
KF. Hewitt, of the Paulist Fathers of New York City, and 
read by Father Elliott. Opening with the assertion that 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans and philosophical theists 
are agreed in professing monotheism as their fundamental 
and cardinal doctrine, this particular thesis, therefore 
should receive special favor from such an audience, 
based as it is, not on revelation, but on metaphysics or on- 











tology, which seeks for a knowledge of all things which are 
within the ken of human faculties in their deepest causes, 
The first point made was Order in the Universe, indicated 
by the correlation and conservation of force acting on the 
inert and passive matter according to fixed laws, and show- 
ing the Presence of a Determining Principle. The series 
of movements given and received constitutes the world’s 
evolution from chaos, and the multitude of causes and 
effects reduced to an admirable harmony and unity help 
to satisfy the questioning und demand of reason. They 
are not, however, sufficient. There must be some efficient 
causality of the first cause, something whose essence and 
existence are identical. This is God, who alone subsists in 
his intrinsic essence. 

Dr. Niccolls then introduced Dr. Momerie, of London, 
whose paper was on ‘‘ The Moral Evidence of a Divine 
Existence.” Dr. Momerie taking the position that the 
philosophic argument and the moral could not be dissoci 
ated, traversed io the first part of his paper some of the 
same ground already passed over by Father Hewitt, but 
from a somewhat different point of view. He brought out 
especially the doctrine of evolution evidencing the exist 
ence of design in nature as opposed to the rule of chance 
and showing traces of supreme intelligence. Connected 
with this general manifestation of law, he claimed that re 
straint was not necessarily a weakness, that the fact that 
there are things that even Deity cannot do does not argue 
any deficiency in the Divine Nature. Even God cannot make 
a square with only three sides. This inviolability of law 
necessitates suffering when it is transgressed, and thus 
pain is an unavoidable necessity in the creation of the best 
of all possible worlds. The principle of evolution, how 
ever, indicates the gradual victory of the good, * Kvolu 
tion makes for righteoasness.”’ 

Professor M. Valentine, of the Lutheran Seminary at 
Gettysburg, whose subject was *‘ The Harmonies and Dis 
tinctions in the Theistic Teaching of the Various Historic 
Faiths,’ avowed distinctly his position as a Christian, and 
thus as one who had prepossessions. Ie hoped, however, 
that this did not prevent him from appreciating the truth 
in each and allof the theistic conceptions of different re- 
ligions. Passing these then in review, he claimed that 
Christianity and Mohammedanism alone (including Juda 
ism as the early stage of unfolding Christianity) present a 
pure and maintained monotheism. In the main the ten 
dency of thought as evidenced in history is from polythe 
ism to monotheism. 

Dr. Niccolls, then in a few felicitous words introduced 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, who spoke on the 
‘Theology of Judaism.” In opposition to the claim of many 
that we need less theology, he aflirmed that far back as 
human reason can go there has existed in mythical or 
plainer form belief in God, Revelation, Conscience and 
Immortality. These require no proof, they are the postu 
lates of all theology. He then traced briefly the various 
doctrines of Judaism, whose special characteristic was 
the Jehovistic conception of God. 

The Rev, Maurice Phillips, of Madras, India, spoke next 
on“ The Ancient Religion of India and Primitive Revela 
tion.” Taking the position that there are only three ways 
in which the knowledge of God can be acquired, by intui- 
tion, experience or revelation, and tracing the development 
of that ideathrough the Vedas, he came to the same con- 
clusion as Max Miiller, that the higher the inquiries are 
pushed into the ancient religion of India, the purer and 
simpler does the conception of God appear, and in propor 
tion as we come down to the present time the more corrupt 
and complex it becomes. From this he argued that there 
must have been an earlier revelation and that it is philo- 
sophically true that polytheism presupposes monotheism, 

Mr. Phillips was followed by Manilal Ni Dvivedi, of 
Bombay, on the “ Religious Belief of the Hindus.” Pre 
mising that Hinduism is, primarily, a geographical rather 
than a theological term, embracing atheists, theists and 
rationalists, while still having direct relation to the Vedas, 
he gave at somewhat full length a statement of the six 
stages of Indian philosophic thought: the Veda, Sutra, 
Darsana, Purana, Samapradava and Samaja. ‘he central 
idea of the Veda he claimed to be not monotheism, which 
he considered anthropomorphic, but the “ realization of 
that universal essence which is the all.’ He closed with 
a statement of the principles which, in his view, must 
be accepted by every religious being apart from his being 
in particular a Hindu, Mohammedan or Christian: 1, Be 
lief in the existence of an ultramaterial principle in nature 
and in the unity of the all; 2, Belief in reincarnation and 
salvation by action. 

The afternoon was taken up by the addresses of the Hon. 
W. 'T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
on ‘The Argument for the Divine Being,” and of Dr. 
Adolf Brodbeck, of Hanover, Germany, on * Idealism, the 
New Religion.”?”, Commissioner Harris gave a most schol- 
arly argument passing in revew the Platonic and Aristote- 
lian systems comparing them with Hinduism, which he 
said only postponed the problem, and the Atonement 
theory of Anselm. The thought of God he claimed to be 
the supreme directive and regulative idea in the mind, and 
the most certain of all our ideas, the light in all our see 
ing. Dr. Brodbeck’s was probably the most startling of 
all the addresses. Claiming that millions had cast away 
Christianity and millions more only hold on to it for lack 
of something better, he affirmed that the time had come for 
a new religion, not Christianity nor heathenism nor 4 
mixture or synopsis of previous religions, but something 
entirely new, Idealism. ‘ Virtue is the middle between 
extremes.”? Then no heaven, hell or purgatory, tho the 
relative truth of those and similar dogmas is willingly 
acknowledged. Prayer as only “ reverent immersion in 
the great mystery of this life and world,” ‘* devotion to the 
unchangeable laws of the world,” and ‘ practical acknowl- 
edgment of the belief that in doing good we are in true 
accord with the good spirit in us’ is admitted. Self- 
restraint is essential toimprovement. Natural things are 
not sinful in themselves, but only as they involve harm to 
others, All things change but only for betterment. 
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THE THIRD DAY. 


he papers of Wednesday treated of man’s place in the 
universe and the immortality of the soul, Dr. Barrows 
introduced as the first speaker, P. C. Mozoomdar, who 
showed what the Brahmo Somaj had accomplished in the 
reformation of social customs in India. Its faith was a 
monotheism based on all Scriptures. It harmonizes the 
precepts, principles, teachings and disciplines of Budd- 
hism, Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Christianity. Archbishop Latas, of Zante, Greece, described 
the foundation of the Orthodox Greek Church, which was, 
he believed, the treasurer of the first Christian doctrine. 
Dr. William Byrne set forth the Roman Catholic view of 
man. He represented him as the crown and perfection of 
all things in the visible creation, and as having a super- 
natural element which links him to God. 

Rabbi Kohler, of New York, showed by a careful his- 
torical survey, that human brotherhood is taught by all 
the religions based on the Bible. The Bible begins and 
ends with man : 

“Even tho the Golden Rule has been found in Confucius as 
well as in Buddha, in Plato as in Socrates, it never engendered 
true love of man as brother and fellow-worker among their peo- 
ple beyond their own small circles. The Chinese sage, with his 
sober realism, never felt nor fostered the spirit of self-surrender 
toa great cause beyond his own State and ruler. And if the 
monk Gautama succeeded by his preaching on the world’s van- 
ities, in bridling the passions and softening the temper of mil- 
lions, planting love and compassion into every soul throughout 
the East, and dotting the lands with asylums and hospitals for 
the rescue of man and beast, he also checked the progress of man 
while loathing life as misery without comfort, as a burden of 
wo without hope of relief, dissolving it into a purposeless dream, 
an illusion evanescing into nothing. 

“ Neither Pindar nor Plato ever conceived of a divine plan of 
the doings of man. No Thucydides nor Herodotus ever inquired 
after the beginnings and ends of human history or traced the 
various people back to one cradle and one offspring. Not until 
Alexander, the Macedonian, with his conquests interlinked the 
East and the West did the idea of humanity loom up before the 
minds of the cultured as it did before Judea’s sages and seers. 
Only when antiquity’s pride was lowered to the dust and philos- 
opher and priest found their strength exhausted, man, suffering, 
sorrowing, Weeping, sought refuge from the approaching storm, 
yearning for fellowship and brotherhood in the common wo and 
misery of a world shattered within and without. But then, 
neither stoic, in his overbearing pride and self-admiration, nor 
the cynic, with his coutemptuous sneer, could make life worth 
living. It was the Bible, offered first by Jew, then by Christian, 
and, insomewhat modified tones, by Moslem, that gave man with 
the benign ruler of the ages also a cCommsn scope and plan, a 
common prospect and hope.”’ 

At the afternoon session Pung Quang Yu, an apostle of 
Confucius, presented a paper on that great sage. The fol- 
lowing is a paragraph from his address: 

“Now, the Heaven and earth, the active and passive principles, 
and the soul and spirit are dualisms resulting from unities. The 
product of Heaven and earth, the union of the active and passive 
principles, the conjunction of the soul and spirit, are unities re- 
sulting from dualisms. Man, being the connecting link between 
unities and dualisms, is, therefore, called the heart of Heaven 
and earth. By reason of his being the heart of Heaven and earth 
humanity is his natural faculty and love hiscontrolling emotion.” 


Prayers are of littJe avail to deliver any one from sickness. 
He who sins must suffer. 


Zenshiro Noguchi and K. R. M. Harai, Japanese Budd- 
hist priests, presented the principles of their faith. The 
latter said the chief reason Christianity had not been ac- 
cepted by Japan was because of its association in the minds 
of the people with the great insurrection of 1637. He also 
complained of the treatment Japan had received at the 
hands of Christian nations. He said: 


“Yousend your missionaries to Japan and they advise us to 
be moral and believe Christianity. We like to be moral, we 
know that Christianity is good, and we are very thankful for 
this kindness. But at the same time our people are rather per- 
plexed and very much in doubt about this advice. For we think 
that the treaty stipulated in the time of feudalism, when we 
were yet in our youth, is still clung to by the powertul nations 
of Christendom; when we find that every year a good many 
Western vessels engaged in the seal fishery are smuggled into 
our seas; when legal cases are always decided by the foreign au- 
thorities in Japan unfavorably to us; when some years a Japan- 
ese was not allowed to enter a university on the Pacific Coast 
of America because of his being of a different race; when a 
few months ago the school board in San Franc 








co enacted 





# regulation that’ no Japanese should be allowed to enter 
the public school there; when last year the Japanese 
were driven out in wholesale from one of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States of America; when our 


business men in San Francisco were compelled by some 
"nion not to employ the Japanese assistants or laborers, but the 
Americans; when there are some in the same city who speak on 
the platforms against those of us who are already here; when 
there are many men who go in processions hoisting lanterns 
marked * Jap must go’; when the Japanese in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are deprived of their suffrage: when we see some Western 
people in Japan who erect before the entrance of their houses a 
Special post upon which is the notice, * No Japanese is allowed to 
enter here, just like a board upon which is written,‘ No dogs 
allowed >; when we are in such a situation is it’ unreasonable 
not withstanding the kindness of the Western nations, from one 
point of view, who send their missionaries to. us— for us intelligent 
heathen to be embarrassed and hesitate to swallow the sweet and 
warm liquid of the heaven of Christianity?’ If such bethe Chris- 
tian ethics, well, we are perfectly satisfied to be heathen.” 

Shibata Reiichi, head of a Shintoist sect in Japan, de 
scribed the peculiarities of that religion. The Rev. T. E. 
Slater, of Bangalore, India, set forth the difficulties which 
Missionaries meet in seeking the conversion of the Hindus. 
The Rev. Walter Elliot, of the Paulist Fathers, spoke of 
the supreme office of religion which is to unite man to God, 
and the Rev. Samuei N. Warner gave the Swedenborgian 
View of the soul and its future life. 





THE FOURTH DAY. 
"he crowds attending were so large that it was necessary 
to hold an overflow meeting all day in the Hall of Wash- 


ington, Each speaker, after delivering his address, re- 
peated it to another large audience, 





A paper prepared by Cardinal Gibbons was read by Bish- 
op Keane, of the Catholic University at Washington. The 
Cardinal spoke of our civilization as the legitimate off- 
spring of the Catholic faith. He continued by enumerating 
the benefits of the Catholic religion done to society, puri- 
fying it in the marriage bond ; proclaiming the sanctity of 
human life ; alleviating human misery by hospitals, or- 
phanages and asylums; redeeming the lost and degraded ; 
overthrowing slavery, and sanctifying labor. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott followed with a paper on ‘‘ Religion, 
Essentially Characteristic of Humanity.’’ He described 
religion as essential to humanity and religions as the 
children of Religion. 

Mrs. Lydia Dickinson followed with a paper on ‘ The 
Divine Basis of the Co-operation of Men and Women,” 
after which Dr. E. L. Rexford, of Boston, spoke on ‘“ The 
Religious Intent.’”’ Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s subject 
was ‘Spiritual Forees in Human Progress,” which he il- 
lustrated eloquently from the history of the United States, 
recalling the time, scarce a hundred years ago, when it was 
thought that America had added nothing to the world’s 
intellectual or moral progress. 

“ As for social rights, the statement is very simple. It has been 
made already. The twentieth century will give to every man 
according to his necessities. It will receive from every man ac- 
cording to his opportunity. And that will come from the re- 
ligious life of that century, a life with God for man in Heaven. 
As for purity, the twentieth century will keep the body pure 
men as chaste as women. Nobody drunk, nobody stifled by this 
or that poison, given with this or that pretense, with everybody 
free to be the engine of the almighty soul.” 

Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes, of New York, followed with a 
careful paper on ‘** Orthodox Judaism: Its Attitude and 
Relation to the Past and its Future.” Joseph Cook then 
spoke on *‘ The Certainties of Religion.” 

Horin Toki, a Buddhist priest from Japan, followed with 
a“ History of Buddhism and its Sects in Japan,’ and he 
anticipated its extension over the world. 


THE FIFTH DAY. 

This day also presented a crowded program, which it is 
almost impossible to summarize. Judaism, Jainism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Buddhism, Confucianism were presented, to- 
gether with phases of Christianity, and the principles of 
comparative religion were set forth. 


ite 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tne Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is preparing 
to celebrate next June the jubilee of its separate eclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. The eighth of that month will mark 
the fiftieth year since the adoption of the plan of separa- 
ticn from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





...Another special envoy of the Pope has come to this 
country. Itisthe Rey. Dr. F. Z. Rooker, vice rector of the 
American College at Rome. It is said that he brings with 
him important letters to Mgr. Satolli and Cardinal Gib- 
bons bearing on the troubles between certain Catholic 
bishops and the Papal Ablegate. He also is the bearer of 
a portra® of the Pope for presentation to Cardinal Gib- 
bons. It is carved in stone in bas-relief, and is set ina 
golden frame studded with diamonds and other precious 
stones. This is for special presentation at the coming sil- 
ver anniversary of the Cardinal’s consecration. 





.... he final report of the treasurer of the American 
Board shows that the receipts for the year ending August 
Sist, 1893, were $629,946, as against $794,875 for the previous 
year. There has been thus a falling off of $164,988, made 
up of $61,910 in donations and $103,018 in legacies. As, 
however, the donations for 1892 included the special sum 
of $50,000, the real falling off in donations was only $11,910, 
The record for August shows $79,030, as against $124,304 
last year, or, if the $50,000 above referred to be deducted, 
$74,394, a real advance. There was also received $50,000 
from the Otis and Swett legacies and miscellaneous 
sources, so that the entire income amounted to $679,946. 
The expenditures were $768,000, leaving a debt for the new 
year of $88,000, 


....-At the last annual meeting of the American Board 
in Chicago, a committee of eleven was appointed to con- 
sider the relation of the Board to the churches and report 
to the meeting at Worcester. That report has been pre- 
pared by the committee. It takes up especially two points, 
the method by which candidates for corporate membership 
in the Board should be nominated, and the number of 
corporate members, of which the Board should consist. 
Premising that the Board by its vote at Chicago decided to 
try the plan there submitted of securing a certain portion 
of its new members through the nomination of specified 
organizations of Congregational churches, and that as yet 
there has been no opportunity to observe the working of 
the plan and judge of its merits, and recognizing the fact 
that there has been no material increase in the number of 
the Board corresponding to the increase in the number 
of Congregational churches, the committee recommend ; 
(1) the continuance for the next two ensuing years of the 
present plan, in accordance with which the Committee for 
the Nomination of New Members is to select and report 
enough names from those sugyested by the State, Territo 
rial or independent organizations to fill three-fourths 
of the vacancies existing, keeping ia mind the appro 
priate division between ministers and laymen, (2) that 
the limit of corporate membership be fixed at the num 
ber of 350, and that in addition to the vacancies regu- 
larly occurring 25 persons be nominated and chosen at 
each annual meeting for the next four years, commenc- 
ing with 1894. Provision is then made for 
of the different bodies of churches and an 
the by-laws. The report is signed by F. A. 
H. Quint, Ralph Emerson, C. H. Case, G. C. Moses, A. 
E. Dunning and George H. Rast. The other members of 
the committee—F. Fairbank, W.G. Ballantine, L. Pratt 
and Roland Hazard—did not sign the report; but it is un- 
derstood that they indorse it thoroughly. 
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Missions. 
HOME MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY THE 


THE Japan Mission of the American Board held its an 
nual meeting in Kobe inJuly. The annual address, a new 
feature, was given by the Rev. Otis Cary. It was most 
timely and suggestive. Mr. Cary reviewed the financial 
relations of the mission with the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
churches and their Home Missionary Society and showed 
by historic figures that, so far as contributions for their 
Home Missionary Society are concerned, they have fallen 
away very considerably of late years. The highest point 
reached by the churches for this work was seventy-seven 
cents on every dollar used. The latest returns show a 
falling down to eighteen cents on the dollar. The deficit 
on the dollar in both cases represents the amount of aid 
given by the mission to this particular work. The natural 
conclusion from this state of things would be that the aid 
given by the mission instead of being strengthening and 
inspiriting has had the opposite effect. Mr. Cary showed 
that if the members of the Kumi-ai churches should 
annually contribute but fifty cents per member the 
Home Missionary Society would have fully as much money 
to work with as it has now with the contributions of the 
churches and the aid from the mission added. Mr. Cary’s 
paper will be translated into Japanese and published for 
the benefit of the churches. 

If the fact should be overlooked that many of the 
churches have been reaching up to self-support, and that 
nearly all the self-supporting churches are doing consid- 
erable outside local work—some of it ten, forty and seventy- 
five miles away—the falling off of contributions to the 
Home Missionary Society would be indeed distressingly 
disappointing. Even as it is the condition of things is far 
from satisfactory ; and itis the conviction of the mission 
that something more or less radical must be done in order 
to bring about a change for the better. 

The question of the financial relation of the mission to 
the Japanese Home Missionary Society and to the Kumi-ai 
churches was the most important one the annual meeting 
had to deal with. Some six half-day sessions were given to 
its consideration. Several of those sessions were attended 
by some of the English-speaking pastors, by the President 
of the Doshisha College, and by the President of the Home 
Missionary Society. Nearly all of these took part in the 
discussion. Various plans were proposed, and several reso 
lutions made, discussed and amended. The mission, how 
ever, was unable to reach even approximate unanimity on 
any of the plans or resolutions proposed. The considera 
tion of the question was finally closed by the unanimous 
appointing of a committee whose duty it should be to con- 
sider the whole matter during the year, and bring in, if 
possible, some satisfactory plan at the next annual meet 
ing. 

The next important and perplexing question related to 
the way of holding houses and lots in the interior for the 
residence of missionaries. Up tothe present time all mis 
sion property in the interior has been held in the name of 
some Japanese Christian—it began with Mr. Neesima—and 
no one ever thought of it as being wrong, altho as a matter 
of fact no “ foreigner’ can really hold property in the in- 
terior. The holding of building lots and houses for resi 
dence has been and is done by “foreigners” of all classes. 
The Government has had full knowledge of the fact all the 
time, but it has not as yet chosen to do otherwise than 
quietly ignore the matter or accede to the arrangements 
made, The newspapers and politicians, however, ‘in the 
interest of Treaty Revision,” have taken the matter in 
hand and have blown averitable typhoon on the subject. 
Many of the Christians, tho not all, have become exceed- 
ingly sensitive under the adverse criticism to which they 
have been subjected by these parties on account of lending 
their names for the purchase of lots and the building of 
houses by “‘ the foreigner,” and so have urged with a con- 
siderable degree of energy and some excitement the neces 
sity of immediate and actual gift by the mission of all 
such lots and houses to the Japanese in whose names they 
are now held, orto the church or school in the town occu 
pied. 

This question took several sessions for its considera- 
tion and then was intrusted to a committee to find out by 
full legal advice just exactly what can and must be done, 
and then todo it. Prior to the Annual Meeting the Pru 
dential Committee in Boston had been communicated 
with and full permission to act secured. In fact, the 
answer came while the mission was still in session. 

The meeting was a notable one for the number of resolu 
tions reconsidered or laid on the table. That fact shows 
very clearly the perplexing nature of the questions the 
mission has to deal with at this stage of national sensit ive 
ness in every relation which the Japanese—Christian and 
non-Christian—sustain to ‘‘ioreigners.’? The wear and 
tear of nerve during five years of life under these condi 
tions must surely be equal to that of ten or fifteen years 
under quieter and simpler circumstances. 

The Finance Committee was given a limit from Boston, 
within which it must ask for all needed aid during the 
year 1894. The work the committee had to do was like to 
the making of a suit of clothes for a man weighing 20 
pounds out of cloth barely enough to make a suit fora 
man weighing 200 pounds or less! 

Two prefectural cities sent in requests for resident mis 
sionary families ; but with the property, passport, and other 
questions in such an acute and embarrassing condition as 
they now are, the mission unanimously decided that it is 
not best—for the present, at least—to ask the Board to send 
out any more new missionaries to Japan. 

On Sunday forenoon, July 9th, the annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D. In the after 
noon, at 30’clock, the children of the missionaries held 
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their annual Christian Endeavor meeting. At four oclock 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper was observed. The 
evebing was given to a brief service of song and to rest. 

One of the week-day evenings was devoted to a sociable, 
which meant vocal and instrumental music and chat. The 
mission is fortunate in having so many who have consider- 
able skill in all these directions. 

Afternine days of perplexing and laborious work the 
missionaries separated with the sobering feeling that we 
are passing through deep and troublous waters, and that 
we need the help of God and the prayers and sympathy of 
all our friends across the sea. 

The gain to the membership of the Kumi-ai Churches 
during the past statistical year was 1,375; of these 956 
were added by confession of faith. The contributions of 
the churches during the same period was 21,667; yen that 
is, dollars silver. 

Kose. 





discs 
AccorbING to further information from Mr. McDow 
ell, at Amadia, Eastern Turkey, seven of the chief men, 
including some who were without doubt the instigators of 
the attuck on Miss Melton, after being keptin prison seven 
days, were taken to Mosul by the Governor of the city. 
There was talk of a rescue, but none was attempted, as the 
party met a squad of soldiers sent by the Governor of the 
Province. The prisoners themselves did not seem to realize 
their situation, as they could not believe that a Moham- 
medan can be punished for injury to a Christian, and went 
off boasting that they would return and put out the mis- 
sionaries. One of the most powerful sheiks sent his serv 
ant to Mr. McDowell to secure an agreement for the re- 
lease of the men, and when he failed threatened to drive 
out the whole party. There was, however, no attempt to 
carry out the threat, and there was a general impression 
that the Governor was acting under heavy pressure from 
Constantinople. If the matter is carried through success- 
fully, it will strengtnen the position of the missionaries 
very much indeed, and it seems probable that it will be. 


.. The Okayama orphan asylum, in Japan, grows daily 
in grace and stature. With some two hundred and fifteen 
orphans at the main home, housed in nine cottages, a well- 
organized schoel, several flourishing industries, and an 
abundance of Gospel instruction, straight, simple, yet 
strong, it is a work that more and more rejoices the hearts 
of its friends. [t was founded on faith, it develops faith, 
it is the best sort of a practical faith enterprise. Its press 
ing needs are $10 worth, every day in the year, of rice and 
daikon (radishes); $25 for the eighth aad last share of a 
roller press fund for the printing depirtment, which 
already has more orders than it can handle; and $50 for 
clothing and bedding. Hungry days are ahead, unless 
Christian people remember these little ones with generous 
gifts in the name of a true disciple. 


Charities. 


THE Rev. John B. Dales, DD., of Philadelphia, 
for so many years secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions of the United Presbyterian Church, bequeathed $500 
each to the following-named Boards of the United Presby 
terian Church of North America: Home Missions, Kdu- 
cation, Church Extension, Freedmen’s Mission and Minis 
terial Relief. He also gave the reversion of a trust fund of 
$6,000 upon the death of his brother and sister to the 
Boards of Foreign and Home Missions of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, to be divided equally. 
To the session of the Second United Presbyterian Church, 
of which the testator was installed pastor June 4th, 1840, 
he gave $2,000, the interest to be used in relieving the poor 
of the congregation. He bequeathed $500 each to the En- 
dowment Funds of the two theological seminaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church, located at Xenia, O., and 
Allegheny City, Penn., and the remainder of bis library 
not otherwise disposed of to the same seminaries, to be 
divided equally. He finally bequeathed his residuary 
estate to the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 


late 


. The will of the late Rev. John Blake,of this city, leaves 
$55,000 to charitable institutions. Specific bequests are:, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, %38,000; Middlebury College, $5,000 ; 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Virginia, $1,000 ; Ameri 
can College and Educational Society, of Boston, $10,000 ; 
Presbyterian Educational Society, of Philadelphia, 35,000, 
and the Diocesan Funds of the Episcopal Diocese of Maine, 
$20,000. The residue is bequeathed to the New York 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society, House of 
Mercy, and the fund for the relief of widows and orphans 
of deceased clergymen and aged and infirm clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. A bequest of $20,000 to 
St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes in the original will was 
revoked by a codicil. 

.- The following public bequests are contained in the 
will of the late Margaret A. Capen, of Boston: To the 
Children’s Mission, Boston, $19,000, to be added to the 
Mary F. Capen Fund; the Massachusetts Homuopathic 
Hospital, $5,000, to form a Capen fund; the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind, $15,000, to form a fund to be called the 
Stoddard-Capen Fund; the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $5,000; New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, $5,000. The residue of the estate is 
given to the Home for Aged and Indigent Females, Boston, 
to form a Margaret A. Capen fund. 


-In the willof Helen A. Lord, who died recently in 
Philadelphia, provisions are made for charitable endow- 
ments to the extent of $10,590. The Woman's Hospital, 
Rhodes Avenue and Thirty-second Street, receives $5,000, 
with which to maintain a bed in the institution in memory 
of James F. Lord, father of the testator, and $5,000 to main- 
tain a bed in memory of Helen A. Lord. The Old South 
Church, in Hollowell, Me., receives 3500 to be expended in 





securing a belli given in memory of James F, Lord. 


..The ‘will of the late William Collins, of Brooklyn, 
leaves to the M. E. Church Home of New York, $10,000 ; to 
the New York Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, $15,000 ; 
to the trustees of the old John Street M. E. Church, $3,000; 
to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church, $5,000; to the Brooklyn M. E. Church Home for 
Aged and Infirm, $1,000, and the balance of the estate goes 
to the Missionary enone of the M. E. Church. 


Che ‘Suman. School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 1ST. 
POWER OF THE GOSPEL.—Romans 1: 


THE ony. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ; for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.—Rom. 1: 16. 

Nores.--The Epistle to the Romans was written by Paul 
from Corinth, about 58 A.b., just before Paul started on 
his last visit to Jerusalem. The Epistle must be studied 
in connection with that to the Galatians, which was writ- 
ten just before it, and which has the same general subject, 
namely, the defense of the spiritual religion of Christianity 
as against the ceremonial religion of Judaism, the religion 
of faith as against the religion of works. The Roman 
Church was composed of both Jews and Gentiles, mainly 
the latter, and its history previous to this letter of Paul’s 
we know nothing of. This lesson is the introduction to 
the letter, tells why he writes it, and sets forth its subject 


in vss. 16, 17.——*' Through Jesus Christ.’”’—Both thanks- 
giving and petition being in Christ’s name.——* Through- 
out the whole world.’—A general expression, just as 


As Rome 
what was done 


we say that everybody knows something. 
was the center of the political world, 
there was reported everywhere. ——“ In my spirit.”— 
With all my heart.- “In the Gospel of his Son,.”’— 
Proclaiming it.-——* To come unto you,’—He did come 
two or three years later, but in chains. ‘f purposed 
to come unto you.”’—Paul gravitated to the large Gentile 
cities, bke Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and took missionary 
journeys into the country about, and of course would want. 
to preach in the largest of all cities in the world. 
“Was hindered hitherto.’—No special hindrance is known, 
simply that duty pressed him nearer home.———“/ am 
debtor.’—Am under obligation of duty to preach the Gos 
pel. ———“‘Greeks and barbarians,”’—Greeks are those that 
spoke a civilized language, Greek or Latin; barbarians 
were those who spoke other tongaes,———‘‘ To every one 
that believeth.’ —Here is the key of the Epistle. The sal- 
vation is not limited to a chosen people, but is for every 
one that believeth, Greek as well as Jew “A right- 
eousness Of God.’—Not “the righteousness,” as in the 
Common Version, It means a wise and good plan of God, 
whereby he can save Greeks and barbarians as well as 
Jews, not by Mosaic ritual, but by faith.———* By faith 
unto faith.’ —The righteousness, the salvation, is acquired 
by faith, and is applied to all who exercise faith, 
“The righteous shall live by faith.’—Better than ‘the 
just”’ The quotation is from Hab. 2: 4, where it means 
that in the coming peril the righteous shall be delivered 
from death. 

Instruction.—One can’t be too grateful to God for one’s 
friends, nor too happy over their virtue and prosperity. 
We may be selfish in thanking God for our own mercies; 
but it is unselfish to rejoice over the happiness and honor 
that our parents or relatives have. 

One’s prayers for himself should be supplemented, as 
were Paul’s, by prayers for one’s friends. In all prayer 
ask for mercies on all your family and all your other 
friends. 

Paul was not so anxious to see his friends that they 
might give himsomething, but that he might have the 
chance to give them something. His whole life was spent 
like Christ’s, in giving and not receiving, and he found it 
more blessed. 

And yet in giving them spiritual comfort he would get 

it back again from them. For nothing makes a father so 
happy as to see his children happy. The happiest of all 
people are those who try to make others happy and don’t 
think of themselves. 
{ {Paul was debtor to every one that lives. He owed them 
the debt of telling them of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
He felt that they had a right to claim it of him. It had 
been given him to pass it on to others and not to keep it all 
for himself. 

What Paul owed, we owe. 
to give away. 
give it to them. 




















We have received the Gospel 
We arecheating other people if we do not 
Are we paying our debt, or are we very 
deeply in debt? Do we have anything of Paul’s feeling 
when he said; ** Wo is me if I preach not the Gospel ’’? 

We owe the Gospel, and should pay it, to the poorest, 
the most degraded people in this town or in the world. 
Who are the lowest in our reach? Have we tried to save 
them? Are we doing what we cin to pay our debt to the 
heathen ? 

It is strange but true that many people are ashamed of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They don’t want it mentioned 
that they are Christiaus, or they would be afraid to become 
Christians lest they might offend somebody. Think of be- 
ing ashamed of the King of kings! 

The Gospel is a great proclamation of good news to every- 
body, that everybody can be saved, and not certain fortu- 
nate people only. It is for ‘ every one that believeth,” 
Without exception. 

Paul greatly loved the text ‘* The righteous shall live by 
his faith,’ which he found in the Old Testament. It 


taught him that it was by mere believing in God and lov- 
ing him, and not by any Jewish birth or ceremony that 
There was a ritual and Mosaic right 
eousness ; but this text taught him that there was a much 
better sort, one that was universal, that anybody could at- 
tain, that had only to do with spiritual life, with believing 
and trusting and obeying God. 


men should be saved. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BARRY, A.. Grafton, called to Taberg, N. Y. 

BREWER, GeorcE E., rec. recently, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

DAVIDSON, D. B., Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to Charlotte, Ia. 

GIBSON, James W., Los Animas, Cal., resigns. 

GWIN, D. W., Norfolk, Va., accepts call to Atlanta, Ga. 

HOLMES, J.S., Bay City, Mich., accepts call to Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

MARSH, J. H., Spring Lake, accepts call to Pewamo, Mich. 

MUNGER, W. L., Cassopolis, Mich., resigns. 

RAIRDEN, J. R., Concordia, Kan., resigns. 

VOSBURG, GEeorGE B., Elgin, Ill., accepts call to Boston, Mass, 

WILKINSON, A. L., Madison, Wis., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, JAMES C., inst. September 8th, Woonsocket, R. 1. 

BARBER, JEREMIAH M. and Dora R., ord. August 30th, Wilson- 
ville, Ore. 

BARKER, O11s W., called to Newtown, Conn. 

CABLE, George A., Stewartville, Minn., resigns. 

CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, T'wo Rivers, called to Hillsboro, 
Wis. 

COLE, WicLiaM I., Houlton, Me., resigns. 

DOF, FRANKLIN B., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Clintonville, 
Wis. : 

oars. Rurus P., Marion, Mass., called to Hampstead, 

HERROLD, Baruca D., Etta, Cal., resigns. 


aaeer. J. A., Wichita, accepts call to Maize and Colwich, 
an. 


HIATT, Casper W. 
Peoria, I 
HOOKER, Greorae E., Medical Lake, Wash., resigns. 
JAMES, W1iLLIAM, Woodhaven, N. Y., resigns. 
MITCHELL, F rep G., inst. August 22d, Armourdale, Kan. 
MORTON, GEeorGE F., Grey Eagle, called to Varker, Minn. 
NOTT, JAtrus L., Middlefield, Conn., resigns. 
OSTROM, Oscar, St. Mary’s, called to Carbondale, Kan. 
PERRY, TRUMAN 8., Limerick, Me., resigns. 


PHILLIPS, Joun W., Buena Park and Westminster, Cal., re- 
signs. 


PIERCE, Lucius M., Golden, accepts call to Riceville, La. 
ROLLINS, WILLiaM, Geneva, Ill., accepts call to Butte, Mon 


SAUERMAN, WILLIAM an +, Staceyville, accepts call to Wayne 
and Hic kory Grove, 


SELDEN, Epwakp G., sprint ld, Mass. goes call to Madi- 
son Avenue Reformed ch . Albany, N. 

SEWALL, Joun L., Central ch., St. Louis, aie resigns. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., West Hartford, cailed to Royalton and South 
Royalton, Vt. 

SMITH, DanieL E., Grand Meadow and Dexter, accepts call to 
Montice llo, Minn. 

SMITH, Henry, ord. September 5th, Barryville, N. Y. 

SMITH, JAMES R., Heunepin, [L., 

SNEED, JAMEs W., 
Cal. 


,» Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts call to First ch., 


resigns. 
San Francisco, accepts call to Angel’s Camp, 


STAVER, DANIEL, accepts permanent pastorate to Astoria, Ore. 
THOMSON, SAMUEL, ord. August 2Ist, West Newtield, Me. 
THOMAS, Epwarp, Custer, Minn., resigns. 

WATHEN, Joun M., ord, September 6th, Lisbon, N. H. 

WEBB, StePHEN W., South Hadley Falls, Mass., resigns. 


WIEDENHOEFTL, WitLiAM, Hemingford, Neb., called to Wil- 
liamston, Mich. 


WILLIAMS, H. DaWrrr, ord, September &th, Plainfield, Vt. 
WILLIAMS, W. TyLer, ord. August 22d, Tipton, Mich. 
WINN, Freep E., ord. August Jist, Brookline, N. H. 


LUTHERAN, 
BERGSTRESSER, P., 
wood, Penn. 
BOLDT, K., Charleston, 8S. C., accepts call to Wilmjngton, N.C. 
MILLER, P., Lake View, Chicago, LIl., resigns. 
PETREA, H. M., Richmond, Va.. called to Addison, Penn. 
RELLER, H.C., Gettysburg ¢ ‘oll. accepts call to Freeport, Penn. 


JULIAN, WILLIAM A., Charleston, 8. C., accepts call to Bethle- 
hei, Pla. 


SALEM, H.C., 


Middletown, Md., accepts call to Rock- 


New Millport, called to Scalp Level, Penn, 


MORAVIAN, 


ALLEN, Wm., called from Philadelphia, Penn., to Harmony, Ia. 

BRICKENSTEIN, H. A., accepts a professorship in the Theo. 
Sem., ggg Penn. 

EBERMAN, C. E., Brooklyn, N. 

HARK, J. MAX, Lancaster, accepts the Principalship of Young 
Ladies’ Sem. » Be thlehem, Penn. 

ee I, ALBERT, Addison, N. D., accepts call to Watertown, 

is. 


Y., called to Lancaster, Penn, 


KLUGE, E. T., removed from New York to Bethlehem, Penn., 
to act as Pres. of the governing board of the Church. 


OERTER, W. H., Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to Guaden- 
huelten, O. 


— EK, C. L., Watertown, Wis., accepts call to West Salem, 
SE honed RT, J. Vincent, West Salem, LIL, called to London, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


DONALDSON, WILSON E., Allegheny 
ee C., San Francisco, ¢ 
».C. 


. Penn., resigns. 
‘al., accepts call to Washington, 


LORD, J.C... Rockwood, 
MALCOLM, J. ge 
MILLER, W. 
ander, P loan 
PARRY, Tuomas, Michigan City, accepts callto Frankfort, Ind, 
PULHAM, Tomas W., to be inst., September 26th, Canton, Md. 
WEST, ALBERT, Hebron and Mt. Olivet, Penn., resigns. 
MONTGOMERY, J. H. H., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


MOORE, W. W., D.D., Hampden-Sidney College, Va., accepts 
Presidency Pres. Theo. Sem., Louisville, Ky. 


ea mag JAMES, Mackinac City, accepts call to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


TOTHEROH, W. W., Hyde Park ch., Chicago, Hl., 
accept his resignation. 


TRESSLER, Martin L., Edwardsburg, Mich., called to L inwood 
ch., Cine ee oO. 


WERNER, W. B., Ref. Ger., inst. recently, Schwenksville, Penn. 
WYLIE, A. a Newton, Penn., died Aug. 23d, aged 59. 


Tenn., resigns. 
inst. September Ist, Ist ch., Hannibal, Mo. 
,» Washington City, has removed to West Alex- 


declines to 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ADDAMS, GrorGE E., Ref. Ger., Aaronsburg, Penn., resigns. 
ALSPACH, C. B., Ref. Ger., Danville,accepts call to Shiloh, Penn. 
BURKE, DE L., Prot. Epis., Beaver Dam, Wis., resigns. 


CARRUTHERS, J. B., United Pres., Treasurer of Xenia Presby- 
tery, resigns. 


ROGERS, B. TALBOT, Prot. 
ede HERBERT W., 


Epis., Manitowoc, Wis., resigns. 
Free Bap., ord. recently, Canterbury, 
SPRAGUE, Davin, Prot. Epis., Amsterdam, N. Y., accepts call 

to Amherst, Mass. : 
WILSON, MAHLOy, Ch. of Christ, accepts call to Alameda, Cal. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by usasan equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 


notice. slates 
RUINED CITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Tue existence of the ruins explored and described by 
Mr. Bent has been known since the first oceupation of 
the country by the Portuguese. They have been seen 
frequently since by serious and careful explorers, and 
described with more or less fullness. 

All this light has, however, availed little to illuminate 
the public mind, The subject has remained dimly un- 
derstood, and might have continued in that position for 
an indefinite time to come had it not been for the parti- 
tion of Africa among the European powers and the re- 
discovery of the ancient gold fields of Mashonaland. 

In speaking of ** Ruined Cities,” Mr. Bent has given an 
accurate title to his book, for these discoveries do not in- 
dicate a once flourishing and extensive civilization in the 
Zambesi country. They point to the opposite conclusion, 
that these structures were the work of foreign builders, 
in the midst of a hostile and unconquered barbarism—a 
barbarism against which they had to fortify and defend 
themselves, but which they seem to have made no at- 
tempt to subdue or civilize. They may point to isolated 
fortified cities but to no surrounding and tributary civ- 
ilization. 

These ruins, which were described by the Portuguese 
Dos Santos, and by De Barros in 1552, are striking and lie 
rath. r Widely apart. Their origin thounknown is plain- 
ly foreign, and they seem to fall under the two heads of 
defensive fortifications and temples. Little has been 
found in the fortifications to shed light on the character 
of the p ople or to explain their presence. The temples 
furnish more, tho the indications are mixed and do not 
point always in the same direction. This may show that 
the occupation was not a brief one but extended through 
many different periods during which customs changed 
and different races were engaged in the enterprise what- 
ever it was. Who the first comers were it is not possible 
to say, tho it seems to be fairly made out that they were 
sun worshipers and brought with them the phallic ritual. 
Probably they were Semites. Some indications in their 
remaining work point to an Arab origin, others to a 
Phenician, while, to confuse the problem, traces are 
found which run back to Egypt. 

Neither Mr. Bent nor his collaborator, Mr. Swan, in 
his elaborate and learned chapter on the ‘‘ Orientation 
and Measurements of Zimbabwe Ruins,” show any dis- 
position to outrun the evidence, They write with great 
modesty and self-control, The facts presented to them 
in the ruins, as we have already remarked, do not point 
toa once flourishing civilization, but to a foreign occu- 
pation, which was forced to intrench and fortify itself 
ina hostile population. With Mr. Swao the balance of 
probability seems to lie in favor of South Arabia as the 
country they came from. This seems to agree better 
with the character of the masonry, with the indications 
of the temples, and with the remaining examples of the 
civilization they brought with them. 

What led these people to this far-away and hidden 
African interior was probably gold, which they dug and 
mized and smelted infurnaces which may still be traced. 
They came, we may suppose, in boats up the rivers, 
which were not then silted up as they are now, They 
brought with them great bands of slaves who worked 
the mines and had no intention of colonizing, and had to 
be protected against the hostile tribes. i 

This theory accounts for the fortresses and for the 
temples. It also agrees well enough with the entire ab- 
sence of any indications of an attempt on the part of 
these occupants to subdue or civilize the country, and to 
that extent accounts fur the very striking and undeniable 
fact that these ruins tell us nothing whatever of any an- 
cient pre-existing African civilization. So far indeed as 
they tell us anything, it tells against such an hypothesis. 

The remains found and described by Me. Bent are ina 
condition which seems at the first sight to preclude the 
theory of their belonging to any very remote antiquity. 
They can, however, be traced for about four hundred 
years, and in that time they have suffered apparently no 
change atall. They are built of dry masonry, without 
mortar between the courses, and this absence of lime 
has prevented the rooting of vines in the joints and de- 
struction of the masonry by the expansion of the roots. 
The walls are every where exceptionally free from the veg- 
etation which is destructive to masonry. 

The style and character of the masonry is, however, the 
best evidence of its antiquity and of the Asiatic or, possi- 
bly, Arabian nationality of the builders. That this was 
the Ophir of King Solomon, in the present condition of the 
evidence can neither be affirmed nor denied, The coun- 
wy Was in those remote times far more accessible by the 
Tiver routes than itis now. The African rivers silt up 
rapidly. The Portuguese probably came into the coun- 
try on these waterways and did not at any time get very 
far away from them. They never did much for their 

*THE RUINED CLTLES OF MASHONALAND, BEING A ReCORD OF Ex- 
— AND EXPLORATION IN 1801. By J. THEODORD BENT, F.S.A., 

MNES. Author of the * Cyclades; or, Life among the Lusular Greeks,” 


ete. With a chapter on the Orieutation and Mensuration of the Temple, 


by K. Mw. SWAN, Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 
8V0, pp. xi, 375. $5.00. 








colonists, and have left hardly more impression on the 
social or political life of the inhabitants than the mys- 
terious occupants who built Zimbabwe. Both were 
commercial adventurers who came for a definite selfish 
purpose and cared for nothing else. That the builders of 
these ruins came from the northern hemisphere is con- 
firmed by Mr. Swan who shows that these temples were 
constructed for the observation of certain stars which 
belonged in the northern hemisphere. The means and 
methods of observation were, however, extremely rude 
and elementary. Mr. Swan says (p. 124): 

“Thus it is evident that tho several means which were 
adopted at Zimbabwe for observing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were used in other countries also: and in 
all cases they seem to have been used for regulating the 
time of celebration of religious festivals as well as the or- 
dinary affairs of life. Forms of nature worship analogous 
to that practiced at Zimbabwe seem often to have been ac- 
companied in other countries by an observation of the 
heavenly bodies. It isalso worthy of note that the stars 
which were observed at Zimbabwe seem all te have been 
northern ones, and the builders of these temples probably 
acquired the habit of observing these stars in the northern 
hemisphere.”’ 

This seems to us conclusive, at least until some explana- 
tion can be suggested for the observation of northern 
stars in the southern hemisphere, in a system of nature 
worship where the heliacal risings and movements of 
these stars could not possibly be connected with the 
natural phenomena of the year in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

The redi-c»very of gold in this region has called the 
attention of the world to it, tho n» great progress ap- 
pears to have been made thus far in attracting a popula- 
tion. Little intelligence and less enterprise have been 
shown by those interested in developing the immigra- 
tion, Melancholy indeed is the picture drawn by Mr, 
Bent of the failure of the Messrs, Heany and Jolnson’s 
pioneer scheme. ‘* Dozens of wagons lie rotting” on 
the way, and with them the bleaching bones of the oxen 
which dragged them, victims of the terrible tsetse-fly. 
They infest the whole low belt of land which girdles 
the shore. ‘Fully £2,000 worth of wagons” were 
paseed in one day’s march, among themas, a comic note 
to relieve the ghostlike horror of the situation by suggest- 
ing another emotion, were two handsome coaches made 
expressly for the business in New Hampshire ‘ richly 
painted with arabesques and pictures on the panels”; and 
‘* Pungwe Route to Mashonaland” on them in gold letters, 
all wrecked at the Portuguese huts by the roadside. 

So far as the interior is concerned, Mr. Bent’s report 
of the prospect is hopeful, almost rosy. He asserts, 
however, that it will stand still until a railway is built 
across the deadly coast belt, when the world may enter 
in safety. 

The moment the traveler descends from the high land 
he is in a flat country infested with fever and the tsetse- 
fly. The rivers are sluggish. At Sarmento the Pungwe 
is an imposing stream; but continues Mr. Bent (p. 337) : 

“The Pungwe is imposing nowhere else where we saw 
it, being a filthy, muddy stream, flowing between man 
grove swamps, relieved occasionally by a tall palm and 
villages on piles; the surroundings are perfectly flat, and 
its repulsive waters were until lately plied only by three 
canoes of the natives. Crocodiles and hippopotami revel 
in its muddy waters, and on its banks game is abundant 
enough to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. Deer of 
every conceivable species are to be seen still quietly graz- 
ing within shot of the road; buffaloes, zebras, lions, hye- 
nas, wild pigs, nay, even the elephant, may be found in 
this corner of the world.” 

To the author’s diary on the route, and to his experiences 
and discoveries, large and small, we have had no space 
to allude, and can only do so now in the general way of 
saying that we have found them throughout of unusual 
interest and value. The author writes with modesty and 
simplicity. He is a quick and close observer, and knows 
how to drop out the unimportant elements of the story, 
which, on such a route as this, are always numerous and 
seductive. He is well read in his subject, and goes to 
work with good standards of comparison in his mind, 

The book is copiously illustrated, and follows a line 
which is not at all common in recent books on Africa. 


+ 
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CAIRD’S EVOLUTION OF RELIGION.* 





THE subject of these volumes is, in many respects, the 
most important to which our attention can be directed. 
It is a branch of theology, but it emphasizes the human 
side of that science. It establishes the community of 
blood of all the nations of men by virtue of that common 
impulse in obedience to which they seek the Lord if haply 
they may feel after him and find him. Hence, it is not 
only existing human beings that are embraced, but the 
unnumbered generations of the past and thecountless mul- 
titudes of the future. The most degraded savage stands 
here upon the same level as the most enlightened philoso- 
pher. Where the spirit of worship truly exists, it is in its 
essence the same, whether in the -breast of the fetish 
worshiper or the Christian. We need not dwell upon the 
grandeur of these conceptions when understood in all their 
breadth, but will say at once that Professor Caird ap 
proaches his subject with full appreciation of its great 

* THE EVOLUTION OF REIAGION. THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1D ¢- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS IN SESSIONS 
1890-91 and 1891-92. By EpWwArD CAIRD, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 18%3, 


ness, and treats it with such learning, such ability and 
such fairness as will satisfy every one that the task could 
have fallen into no more competent hands. 

The form of the book necessarily causes some repetition, 
and Professor Caird has, perhaps, a certain weakness for 
saying the same thing a number of times in different 
words, There isan advantage in thisin oral discourse, but 
where there is leisure to dwell upon the printed text we 
find it a loss to be obliged to read a restatement of an idea 
that we have already apprehended. Yet, as Professor 
Caird has so far as possible avoided using the technical 
language of philosophy, his copiousness may be of assist- 
ance to some readers. The class which he especially aims 
to reach is of those who have become alienated from the 
ordinary dogmatic system of belief, but who are conscious 
of their indebtedness to the teachings of the Bible and the 
Christian Church ; who are perplexed by an apprehension 
that in clinging to the orthodox forms of the creed of 
Christendom they may seem to assent to doctrines which 
they have ceased to believe, and at the same time troubled 
by a fear that in discarding those forms they may be cast- 
ing aside ideas essential to their moral and spiritual life. 
In dealing with such difficulties, Professor Caird justly re- 
marks, the “great reconciling principle of development” 
is of much service. It has made it possible for us to un- 
derstand that what seem the errors of the past are really 
germinating truths; that the question is often not be- 
tween absolute verity and absolute untruth, but between 
more or less of each; that the spiritual principle working 
always in man’s life is not the same thing as the changing 
forms through which it passes. 

he What is it?” exclaims Professor Caird, “ that has raised the 
folklore, which was formerly left to children and old women, 
into an object of keen scientific curiosity, aud led an army of 
careful observers to record with such perseverance the crudest 
superstitions of savages and their most wayward fancies about 
the constitution of the universe and the powers that rule over 
it?” 

It is the idea of the unity of mankind; that humanity is 
agenus without species. This idea, false to the ancient 
Greeks, dim to the Stoics and early Christians, now dom- 
inates all thought, and in its modern form implies also 
that this unity manifests itself in an organic process of de- 
velopment. Hence the life of the individual is an epitome 
of the history of humanity. We reach full comprehension 
of the struggle of different tendencies within us when we 
regard them as the reproduction of conflicts of race and 
creed which once set nation against nation. Our increas- 
ing knowledye of the facts of history thus illustrates our 
own inner life. 

If, then, ‘‘a man’s religion is the expression of his ulti- 
mate attitude to the universe,” “the highest form of his 
consciousness of himself in his relation to all other things 
and beings,” itis in religion that we must seek for an ab- 
stract and epitome of humanity. But even on this account 
the history of religion pr sents us with all the complexity 
and diversity which make it so hard to find a principle of 
law and order in the physical, moral and intellectual 
life of man. Moreover, writers upon the science of religion 
have experienced a peculiar difficulty in finding any one 
characteristic common to all religions; for the contrasts 
obscure the similarities. The treatment of this difficulty 
by Professor Caird is admirable. We cannot summarize 
further than to say that in defining religion we are not to 
look for a common element in all religions, but a principle 
bound up with the nature of man, which therefore mapi- 
fests itself in all stages of his development.- This removes 
the hope of some, the dread of others, that religion will be 
explained away by reducing it to its lowest terms. But as 
in science, so in religion,we must begin with the completest 
development and work backward. ‘The savage in one sense 
knows nothing of grammar, but he displays in his daily 
speech relations and distinctions of thought which it re- 
quires the subtlest metaphysics to analyze. The definition 
of religion may, therefore, contain certain ideas quite be 
yond the reach not only of savages but of many civilized 
men. 

The three ideas that define our conscious life are ‘‘ the 
idea of the object or not-self, the idea of the subject or self, 
and the idea of the unity which is presupposed in the dif- 
ference of the self and the not-self, and within which they 
act and react on each other; in other words, the idea of 
God.” This idea of an absolute unity ‘‘ which transcends 
all the oppositions of finitude, and especially the last op- 
position which includes all others—the opposition of sub- 
ject and object-—is the ullimate presupposition of our con 
sciourness.”” It would be absurd to claim that these ideas 
are Clearly recognized by primitive man, but a human con 
sciousness Cannot exist without some dawning of reverence, 
which is the essence of religion and the source of all higher 
life. The development of this view by Professor Caird we 
cannot follow, but we have said enough to indicate his 
philosophical position. 

The elaborate criticism of the ‘‘false infinites of Prof. 
Max Miillerand Herbert Spencer contains many suggestive 
remarks, but does not seem to us the most satisfactory 
por ion of this work, altho we recognize its theoretical im 
portance. We cannot, however, omit to point out that in 
Professor Caird’s view the infinite is necessarily knowable, 
and increasingly knowable. 

“The first principle which is involved in all our Consciousness 
of things and of ourselves must needs also be that in the knowi- 
edge of which all our other knowledge culminates. We 
cannot understand the life of reason in us except as a process In 
which every step throws new light not only on the objects [of 
the intelligible world, but also upon the intelligence that knows 
it, and so upon the principle of unity that manifests itself in 
both. Unless in this sense God is knowable, nothing can be 
knowable. If, therefore, we admit that we cannot know Giod it 
can only be in the sense that the consciousness of him is yradu- 
ally realizing itself in our progressive intelligence, and that the 
process whereby we come to see things in their relation to God, is 
never complete. In religion our * highest faith’ and our * deepest 
doubt’ meet together, not because the idea of God is empty, but 
because in it are concentrated all the problems of our life: but 
for that very reason it is only in it that they can meet with a 





final solution.” 
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We have nothing but admiration for 
the magnificent sweep with which Pro- 
fessor Caird outlines the development of 
religion from its first expression on the sen- 
suous consciousness, through its refinement 
under the influence of art and poetry and 
morality, its elevation out of polytheism 
into monotheism, and its relative perfec- 
tion in the subjectivity of Christianity. 
The whole process gleams with light as it 
1s traced by his masterly hand, and few 
readers will uot feel themselves constantly 
uplifted by the beauty of the thought and 
the felicity with which it is expressed. Itis, 
of course, impossible for us even to allude 
to the treatment of particular religions. 
The poetic feeling of the author is best dis- 
played in his discussion of the religion of 
the Greeks; his metaphysical gifts in his 
confutation of the positivists. He meets 
them substantially with the Kantian phi- 
losophy and altho with 
modifications to which we cannot refer. 

It cannot be denied that in the final ef 
fort to apply the theory of evolution to 
Christianity, Professor Caird takes a posi 
tion which differs from that occupied by 
most orthodox believers. He holds that 
Positivism cannot be met by taaintaining 
that the course of nature is broken in upon 
by supernatural agency, because he holds 
that the supernatural is continuously ac 


its postulates, 


tive ; that there are not single miracles, but 
that the universe is miraculous. Jesus 


Christ is the unique revelation of God, 
but only as the most perfect organ of that 
divine life for which man was made, * The 
theological doctrine of two uatures in Christ, 
which are the source of separate and even 
opposed attributes, has never found an echo 
in the voice of immediate religious experi- 
ence.”” “Christ is divine just because he 
is the most human of men,’ and his sacri 
fice was not essentially different from that 
which is the ordinary trial of humanity. 
The vision of St. Paul, whatever it: may 
have been to him—and it is impossible for 
us to apply to such visions any of the tests 
of fact—is not such a foundation as we 
base our hopes upon, 


can 
Christ does not only 
proclaim resurrection ; he denies death ; and 
immortality is not to be proved by resort to 
the miraculous, but by the evidence of the 
spiritual life itself. 

Upon these positions we need pronounce 
no judgment. Their consideration will oc- 
cupy the religious thought of the present 
and of the future. But’ whichever way our 
own convictions and sympathies may in- 
cline us, no one need grudge to Professor 
Caird the heartiest recoguition of his es- 
sentially Christian spirit, and of his cheer 
ing and beautiful enunciation of the high-. 
est spiritual truth. If it 
says, that the empirical evidences of a 
future life that seemed most sure and cer 
tain to our fathers have for some of us lost 
their convincing force, we may at all events 
agree With him in the trust that the spirit 
ual may gain all that the supernatural 
has lost. At least those who have not been 
convinced that the revelation of God to 
man demonstrated by miracle, 
may be brought to understand the possi- 
bility of a revelation of God in man, to 
realize that there is a divine meaning in 
the world, and ‘that maukind have not laid 
the sacrifice of their efforts and = their 
thoughts, their prayers and their tears, 
upon the altar of an unknown or unknowa 
ble God.” 


be true, as he 


has been 


RECENT FICTION. 


Counterparts ; or, Lhe Cross of Love, By 


Elizabeth Sheppard. Two vols. (Chicago: 
A. ©. MeClurg & Co.) This is a well-made 
edition of a novel which had its run a 


generation ago and which may still find its 
admirers. It is a long, a very long, story 
of sentiments and temperaments, Covering 
seven hundred and fifty-one pages, written 
by a mere girl and dedicated to Mrs. 
Disraeli, who was the author’s patroness 
and friend. Without having much in com 
mon with Madame de Sta@l’s “ Corinne ou 
L) Italie,” the story belongs to the lowest 
the de Staél romance. 
Readers of the present veneration who care 
very much forsentimentality and the search 
after affinities will find 
served by Counterparts 
Mr. Punel’s Pocket Thsen. By BF. 
Anstey. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
75 cents.) Mr. F. Anstey—that very absurd 
and yet very interesting 
who made 


class in school of 


their turn well 


literary person 
himself famous with ‘ Vice 
Versa ’’—has done I»sen up in a wrapper of 
rather coarse and ironical caricature. Itis 
an even exchange. The game is not worth 
the candle, and the candle is not worth the 
burning: but if any person still thinks 
Ibsen a considerable quantity in the liter- 
ary problem, let that person make haste to 
read this little book. It throws a queer 
light on the queerest fad of the century. 





The Cassell Publishing Company have 
added to their “Sunshine Series’’ a paper 
edition of Max O'Rell’s English Phurisecs 
and French Grocodiles, a characteristic 
work in which English and French traits 
are amusingly dealt with. 

Day and Night Stories. Second series. 
By T. R. Sullivan. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Mr. Sullivan is 
one of the best of our short-story writers. 
In this second series of Day and Night 
Stories he brings together seven excellent 
examples of his art, which strikes us as too 
charming to pass over with a mere word of 
praise ; but we must do it, 

Jean Berny, Sailor. By 
Translated by EK. P. Robins. (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. = $1.00.) 
Pierre Loti always commands one’s imagi- 
nation and appeals to one’s humanity in 
terms of genuine sympathy. He sometimes 
handles unpleasing things and makes much 
of half-disguised animalism: but he has the 
divine power of genius. This story 1s not 
his best in our judgment, yet it is cleverly 
written, full of graphic sketches, and it 
smacks of tenderness and truth on every 
page. ‘The translation is good. 

A Marriage of Reason, by Maurice F. 
Egan, (Baltimore, John Murphy & Co.), 
isa novel with a purpose, a religious novel 
in fact, written from a Catholic point of 
view with considerable cleverness of descrip- 
tion and analysis. ‘The style is simple and, 
the incidents tho commonplace are many 
and well managed. 

The Witch of Salem. By John R. Musick. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) 
Taken as history mechanically worked into 
a rather stiff form of fiction this book, num- 
ber VIL of the Columbian Historical 
novels, is a successful venture. All of Mr. 
Musick’s Columbian volumes are wooden 
aod show in every line that they are pre- 
pared for the special Columbian market 
now supposed to be open; but they do pre- 
sent history; and people who must be 
tempted with poor fiction before they will 
read the memoirs of their own country are 
lucky to come across these books. 

A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope's 


Pierre Loti, 


English Experiences. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) Beautifully illustrated and 


charmingly written, these stories bear the 
stamp of genius—not grand geuius, to be 
sure, but genius that is bright, light and 
pleasing. We recommend the little book 
to readers in search of something fresh and 
good. 

Sweetheart Gwen, by William Tirebuck 
(New York, Longmans, Green & Co., $1.00), 
isa tender little romance, a Welsh idyl, 
brimming with fine feeling and = sympa- 
thetic understanding of life. Gwen is a 
beautiful character, sketched with a free 
hand and in pure colors. 

Grisly Grisell, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) Every 
reader who knows Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
novels has a pretty definite idea of what 
her next one will be like. This story, how 
ever, has its own points. It is a tale of the 
Wars of the Roses, and begins with a shriek 
and an explosion. From the first page on 
to the end there is something happening, 


and the current of the narrative flows 
freely. 

lis Letters. By Julien Gordon. (New 
York: Cassell) Publishing Co. $1.00.) A 


book of second-rate sentimentality put into 
the form of letters which, when vot hyster- 
ically maudlin, are gushingly disgusting. 
Not one line of the book is in good taste. 





> 


The Gentlemaws Magazine Library. 
Kdited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.50.) This is an extremely inter- 
esting compilation of matter from an 
unusually interesting source, being one 
volume in the series of ‘a classified collec- 
tion of the chief contents of The Gentle 
maws Magazine from 1731 to 1868. The 
volume before art ILL on English 
Topography, relating especially to Derby- 
shire and Dorsetshire. The Gentleman's 
Magazine has always been rich in matters 
of local interest’ and family history, and 
perhaps no other Knglish counties have 
been more fully illustrated in its pages 
than Derbyshire and Dorsetshire. The 
family history is full of interest, so is the 
Church history ; so are the allusions to local 
customs, many of which have died out, and 
others have survived (or did survive until 
Within a recent period) from unknown an- 
tiquity. The flavor of olden times and of 
mild protest against the modern world 
throws the volume into a delightful minor 
key. 

Sewage Purification in America. By M. 
N. Baker, Associate Editor Engineering 
News. (Engineering News Publishing Co., 


tls 1s 





New York.) This little brochure discusses 
a matter which is already of vital impor- 
tance, and which becomes every day more 
important. It describes the municipal 
plants for sewage purification which have 
been introduced and operated with success 
in different parts‘of this country and Can- 
ada. The whole subject is discussed, as 
regards each distinct method, in a system- 
atic and an elementary manner, with the 
aid of drawings, ground plans, elevations, 
diagrams and full tables of statistics. It is 
an exceedingly complete and intelligent 
presentation of the subject from a practical 
and scientific point of view. It is to be 
commended to the study of commissioners, 
selectmen, town boards, etc., in all places 
where they are beginning to agitate the 
question of sewage, and either have no sys- 
tem or wish to change the system in use. 


The National Exposition Souvenir, 
What America Owes to Women. Edited 
by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, with an Introduc- 
tion by Julia Ward Howe. (Charles Wells 
Moulton, Chicago and New York, $3.00.) 
Thisis a sumptuous volume, made on the 
co-operative plan, in which a great number 
of women have combined with the purpose 
of giviug a systematic sketch of woman’s 
work in American life. The whole is ar 
ranged in aseries of topics which covers 
the whole field fairly well: ‘‘Some Women 
in American History”: ‘‘ Women in the 
Home ”’; ‘‘ Women in Literature ’’; ‘‘ Women 
in Kducation and Science’’; ‘‘ Women in 
Philanthropy, Church Work, Home Mis- 
sions and Charities’’; ‘‘ Women in Pro- 
fessions, Businessand Trade’’; ‘* Women in 
Artand Music.” All of this is followed in 
a section of ‘‘ Exposition Notes,” with some 
account of women’s work in connection 
with the Exposition. The volume is richly 
and appropriately gotten up, adorned with 
portraits, and forms altogether an admira- 
ble souvenir of the Exposition as well as a 
lasting reminder of the country’s debt to 
women. 


Jack-Knife and Brambles. By Atticus 
G. Haygood, Sr. (Publishing House of the 
M. EK. Church, South, Nashville, Tenn.) We 
thought we knew what was in our good 
friend, Dr. Haygood, but we did not know 
that he was up to the fun and humor that 
runs over in the preface to this volume— 
fun, too, with a serious point to it, and 
which helps on the book amazingly—and 
lifts it all high above the ordinary plane of 
dull didactics which such books usually 
move on. For what the author proposes 
isa series of plain talks to young men to 
help them out of the brambles and_ per- 
plexities of modern speculation. The style 
of treatment is Spurgeon’s at his best,in his 
most imaginative, picturesque mood, and 
all done graciously, sensibly, with no fly- 
ing in the face of facts and no attempt to 
pick a quarrel with reality. The book is a 
series of treats as well as a series of lec- 
tures. 


English Prose Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers and Gen- 
eral (Introduction to each Period. Edited 
by Henry Craik. Vol. I, Fourteenth to 
Sixteenth Century. (New York: Maemil- 
lan & Co. $1.10), The print of this other- 
wise excellent work is much too small to be 
attractive or easy to the eyes. Mr. Craik 
has a good notion of how to make a valu- 
able book of selections and how to link his 
selections from old writers together with 
sparkling bits of comment and criticism 
from some of the best living authors. The 
selections of this volume begin wiih the 
doubtful but delightful Sir John Mande- 
ville and end with Timothy Bright, and 
between these the whole band of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century writers is 
passed in review, each individual speaking 
for himself after competent introduction 
by some such critic as Mr, Saintsbury or 
Mr. Ker. 

Recollections of Middle Life. By Fran- 
cisque Sarcey. Translated by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary. (New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) The portrait of M. 
Sarcey over against the title-page of this 
beautifully printed book is that of a stout- 
looking, round-faced, ygray-bearded, good 
natured man, who would hardly be taken 
for a critic of any sort, much less of the 
drama. It is, perhaps, not saying too much 
to name this man absolutely first among 
living critics in his field. But the title of 
his book is misleading ; it isnot acollection 
of miscellaneous recollections; it gives 
mostly journalistic and lecturing reminis- 
cences, and they are brimful of interest. 
M. Sarcey has the charm of vitality, the 
magnetism of enthusiasm; he writes like 
an old boy who has preserved the divine 
sparkle of a jocund nature to the mid-noon 
of life. The translation is a trifle literal 
and jerky, but it is effective. 











Thurston Genealogies. Compiled and 
published by Brown Thurston, Portland, 
Maine. This portly octavo is the second 
edition of these genealogies. Great addi- 
tions have been made in the present, vol- 
ume. Such considerable omissions haye 
been required to make room for them that 
the two editions are essentially distinct 
volumes,and both must be used to follow up 
the genealogical lines. This volume con- 
tains the name and record of nearly 3,500 
Thurstons and of over 17,000 names of other 
persons connected with the Thurston line. 
As an example of enthusiastic industry, 
we note that there are in the appendix five 
solid octavo pages in small type of addi- 
tions and alterations received too late to be 
incorporated in the text. 


Tenting on the Plains. 
Custer. (New York: Charles L. Webster 
& Co.) An edition well illustrated of Mrs, 
Custer’s entertaining book descriptive of 
life on the plains of Kansas and Texas, 
with General Custer’s command, beginning 
with experiences at New Orleans immedi 
ately after the close of the War and ending 
with the fight with the Cheyenne Indians 
at Fort Wallace. Mrs. Custer tells what 
she herself has seen, and what befell with 
in her husband’s brilliant career, and her 
pages are full of life and history. No writ 
ing could be more intensely American or 
more thoroughly charged with the vital 
element of courage. It is a good book to 
read. 


Youth. By Charles Wagner, translated 
from the French by Ernest Redwood. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Hereisa 
right welcome book, a suggestive book, a 
book full of timely and in the main whole- 
some philosophy. The author use3 too 
many words, and the translation (which, by 
the way, is dedicated to Grace King) gives 
his style a smack of the flamboyant ; but 
passing these defects and overlooking some 
French peculiarities, we find the work a 
strong, direct and telling assault upon so- 
called realism, pessimism and materialism. 
It takes elevated ground for its optimistic 
observation and addresses youth with hope- 
fulness and encouragement. 


By Elizabeth B, 


Voodoo Tales. By Mary Alicia Owen. 
Introductory by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Illustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 41.75.) These stories appear to be 
authentic; they purport to come from the 
Negroes of the Southwest, and they are at- 
tractively presented. As an addition to 
folklore the book has the high indorsement 
of Mr. C. G. Leland ; but internal evidence 
corroborates this high criticism, and there 
can be no doubting that much that is true 
history fortifies its pages. Many of the 
stories are curiously like those of other 
half-savage or savage people, and especially 
do some of them appear to have been caught 
from the Indians, 


Clews to Holy Writ; or, The Chronological 
Scripture Cycle: A Scheme for Studying 
the Whole Bible in its Historical Order 
during Three Years. By Mary Louisa 
Georgina Petrie, B.A. (American Tract 
Society, New York. $1.50.) The general 
method of study marked out in this vol- 
ume is familiar to biblical students in this 
country. It is carried out thoroughly and 
consistently in the manual before us, with 
an intelligent proportioning of the parts to 
each other, and a systematic chronological 
arrangement of the whole course. ‘The 
manual is a useful guide for daily private 
study, as well as for work with a class. 


The Harpers’ ‘‘ New and Revised Edi 
tion” of William Black’s works has pro- 
gressed to The Wise Women of Inverness, 
A ‘ale, and Other Miscellanies.— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, among their deli- 
cious republications of ‘Stories from Scrib- 
ner” have now to supplement the ‘ Stories 
of the South,” which has been already 
noticed by us, another of Stories of the Sea, 
four in number: “The Port of Missing 
Ships,” by John R. Spears ; ‘‘ The Fate of 
the Georgiana,” by Maria Hunt: “ Cap- 
tain Black,” by Charles KE. Carryl; “ The 
Dark Slave Ship,” by George Howe, M.D. 

Extinct Monsters, By the Rev. H. N 
Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.8, (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) This is a good, popular 
account of the remains of extinct monsters 
discovered in various parts of the earth. 
The text is clear, fluent, and not a little 
imaginative, and the pictures sometimes 
stand for most fanciful restorations ; yet, 
as a whole, the book presents what will 
make a strong and, in the main, @ truthful 
impression upon the mind of the average 
reader. 

Mr. C. L. Allen is the author, and the 


Orange Judd Co. the publishers, of Bulbs 
and Tubcrous Rooted Plants. It isa sort 
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of cyclopedia of bulbs, which are arranged 
alphabetically, and directions are given for 
their successful culture in the garden,dwell- 
ing and greenhouse. Between four and five 
hundred kinds of plants are described, and 
some seventy-five are figured. The volume 
is a useful one, and the author a competent 
florist. 
Amateur Photography. A Practical 
Guide for the Beginner. By W. 1. Lincoln 
Adams. Illustrated. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) This little book is just 
what its title indicates, a practical guide 
for the beginner in amateur photography. 
An iptelligent young person can,from these 
pages and witha few aids from some one 
already initiated, enter the door of a pleas- 
ant and instructive recreation. 
—__———__-~@——— 


LITERARY |] NOTES. 

Ziows Herald has aanmail its editorial 
announcement ina neat little pamphlet. Its 
list of contributors and subjects, and ar- 
ranuements show that our enterprising 
Boston contemporary means to keep at the 
head, 





Hamlin Garland’s ‘ Main-Travelled 
Roads” is going through a new edition,with 
an introduction by W.D. Howells ; and he is 
also bringing out his first book of verse, 
“Prairie Songs.’? Messrs. Stone & Kim- 
ball, publishers, 


.... Tl. Y. Croweil & Co. announce a new 
historical novel, ‘*The Doom of the Holy 
City :—Christ and Ciesar,” by Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, author of a number of popular 
historical novels. The scenes are laid in 
Rome and Jerusalem, about the time of 
the destruction of the latter city. It will 
appear soon, 

..The author of “ Jesus, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth,” has written a sequel to his 
Child's Life of Christ,” which has proved 
so popular as to have reached seven editions, 
This book, entitled “A Child’s Religion,” 
and intended to set forth simple Christian- 
Ity for the young, will be issned early in 
October by Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trobner & Co. in England, and by Messrs. 
Seribuer’s Sons in this country. 

. Fleming I. Revell Company have se- 
cured the publishing of all Geo. F. Pente- 
vost’s works, and will soon bring out his 
innual volime of “ible Btudles on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons” ina 
much improved form. ‘The same firm an- 
nounce issued at once the sixth 
volume of IF. B. Meyer’s famous series of 
Old Testament Lleroes, “Joshua and the 
Land of Promise,” and a memoir of Adolph 
Saphir, D.D., by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle. 


as to be 


The Emperor of Germany has_ pre- 
sented Max Miller, of Oxford, with a life- 
size picture of himself, in a magnificent 
Mlorentine frame, with his signature manu 
propria, asa vift of thanks for the new edi 
tion of the Rig-Veda, with the Sands com- 
mentary, which Professor Miiller has re- 
cently completed, and which he has dedi- 
cated to the Emperor. The book is printed 

the expense of the Maharaja of Viziana- 
gram, and as the oldest sacred book of the 
Brahmins, has found a wide circulation in 
India. Copies of the book were presented 
by Professor Miller to the leading Sanskrit 
scholars of Garmany. 


One of the most interesting of recent 
hooks on America are the two volumes of 
Neuen Welt, by 
Paul Lindau, which has just appeared, in 
Berlin. ‘The author is generally recognized 
as standing at the head of general literary 
workers in the Fatherland and is immense 
ly popular, Lindau was in America as 
the guest of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
When that road was opened, and a year orso 
t¢o made an extensive tour through the 


United States and Mexico. ‘These volumes 
are the fruits of his st udy and observations. 

is account is a very fair illustration of 
how an open-hearted aad open-eyed intelli- 
ent foreigner sees us, 


Altes und Neues aus der 


‘Only in recent times have publication 
houses in Western Kurope begun to issue 
Works for peoples. The famous 
house of Druculin, of Leipzig, which, next 
to the State concerns of Vienna and Paris, 
IS the equipped in the world with 
Oriental type, has published in three colors 
« Magnificent edition of the Koran, of 
Which more than ten thousand copies have 
heen sold peoples. Drugulin 
also publishes a number of illustrated peri- 
odicals for the Gree ks, such as the Hesperos, 
Keio, and othe ‘rs, and has also issued Greek 
editions of Goethe's * Faust,’ the Dramas 
of Rangabe, lor the Catholic Mission 
iM Syria this house has issued a “ Breviari- 
mn Chaldaicum? in volumes, a 


a wel de piété,” and other similar liter- 
¢. It has also printed Boéhtlingk’s 


Eastern 


best 


to Kastern 


three 


penakrit Grammar of Panini, the Arabic 
peel ish Dictionary of Salomé, Jewish 
ayer Books, Delitzsch’s Hebrew New 


Testame sat, and the like. 
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Macmillan & Co.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published, $2.00. 
Professor GOLDWIN SMITH’S 


NEW BOOK, 
The United State: 


An Outline of Political History, 


1492-1871. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


of “Canada and the Canadian Question. 
With Map. Cloth, $2.00. 


“It is ‘an outline of Political History, and as 
such it fills its own particular niche, as those who 
are famtliar with Goldwin Smith’s vigorous and in 
terest-commanding style will know, As a literary 
stylist he has norival among bis contemporaries 
That he is a partisan does not detract from the inter- 
est of his book. ‘The fact that it may not express the 
views of the average American on the 
issue will not prevent 
and leading to endless discussion 


12mo. 


Author 
I2mo, 


questions at 
its having numerous readers 


Chicago Tribune. 


By the same Author, 


Bay Leaves. 
Translations from the Latin Poets. Iino. Buekram 
F125. ee 
A New Revised and Illustrated Edi- 
tion of 


‘ , 9 K | | 
‘ Mm vy Bm . 
Shakespeare’s England. 
With numerous full-page and vignette illustrations, 
and a new photogravure Portrait of Mr. Winter, 
after the original drawing by Arthur Jule Giood- 
man. mo. Gilt edges, full decorated cover, $2.00 


Now Ready, Volume I1., 81.50. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
F.R.S. 


With LORD BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with 


Additions, by HENRY KB. WHEATLEY, F.S.A 
Vol. 11, $1.50. Already Published, Vol. 1 ; 
*,* Also a large- paper limited edition, $5.00, This 
edition sold only in sets. 
Just Published—In Similar Style to the 
Issues of the Novels of Jane Austen 


and the Brontes, 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, and Portrait and Illustrations by 


HERBERT RAILTON and FE... WHEELER. To 
be completed tn twelve I6mo volumes, 
Now Ready, Vols. Land If, 
Joseph Andrews. 
2 vols., $1.00 each. 
Vols, T11.-0T. 
yy . 
rom Jones. 
4 vols., $1.00 each. 
*,* Also a large-paper limited edition, on hand- 
made paper, at $5,00, per volume 
Uniform with the 10-Volume Edition of 


Jane Austen’s Works, 


THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF CHAR- 
LOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE, 


In 12 l6mo volumes. With Portrait and 46 Illustra 
tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. 
GREIG. Price, $1.00 each. 

Now Ready: 
s s 
Wuthering Heights, 
2 vols. 
yy Dd Vive) 
The Professor. 


Already Published, 


Poems. 


JANE EYRE. 2 vols. SHIRLEY. 2 vols. 
VILLETTE. 2 vols. 
*.* Also a large-paper Tlimited edition on hand- 


made paper, at $5.00 per volume 
The Resistance of Ships and 

Screw Propulsion. 
Navy Yard at 


By D. W. TAYLOR, of the U.S Mare 


Island, California 


Svo, with diagrams and tables, $3.75 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Theoretical Mechanics. 

By Professor ALEXANDER ZIWET, of 
sity of Michigan 


Parti. KINEMATICS. 


vo, with diagrams, 


the Univer- 


#25 


Just Published: Period VULL., 81.40 


Europe, 
1789-1815... 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A 
Period Vil $1.40) 


A Manual of Telephony 
WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, F. and ARTHUR 
STUBBS 


mo 


fs, 
12mo, cloth, #4.5). 

*.* Messrs. Macmillan & Co, havé 
removed to their new Premises 66 
Fifth Avenue, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gould line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50: white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., 31.50; 
rik, full gilt edges, per vol., #2.50; balf 

calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Romola. 


By GEORGE ELioT. Printed on fine paper 
and illustrated with 34 reproductions of 
Florentine photographs. Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold jine on cover, gilt top, per vol., 


$1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50: 
silk, full gilt edges, per vol., #2.50; half 


calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00, 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in their efforts to make this new series of tl 
ustrated standard books the finest that has ever been 
produced at so low a price, Paver, ty pe, illustra- 
tions and bindings are allof the highest quality and 
combine to make them most attractive books tor 
holiday gifts. 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAy, author of ‘ Half-a- 
Dozen Boys,” * Half-a-Dozen Girls,’’ ete. 
12mo, iliustrated, 31.25. In this story 
Miss Ray takes a wider outlook than she 
has hitherto done, and while her forte 
lies in the depic ting of healthy boys and 
girls the xtory is bound together by a 
wholesome thread of romance’ which 
greatly deepens its interest: and warrants 
the publishers in saying itis by far the 
best work that she has yet produced. 


The Musical Journey 
Dorothy and Delia. 


By the Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN, Illustrated 
by F. G. Attwood. Svo, unique binding, 
#1.25. The author bas carried out a quaint 
conceit in a manner that places itona 
level with “Alice’s Adveutures.’’ Intense 
ly amusing, yet it blends withits art and 
fancy much useful information. Kvery boy 
and girlst udying music will appreciate it. 


Ingleside. 


Yecuren,  Tlustrated 
Jessie McDermott. 12mo, 81.25. 
Published as aserialin the Churchman last: year, 
this story wou the unqualified praise of its readers 
and great desire was expressed for its publication in 
book form. 


Chilhowee Boys. 


By SARAH E, 
$1.50, 


A story of interest to both boys and girls, based on 

old famfly records of frontier life in Tennessee in the 

early part of this century Graphic and fascinating, 
and destined to be a classic for the young. 


of 


By BARBARA by 


MORRISON. 12mo, illustrated, 


Send for complete catalogue of mew 


and important publications 


our 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th 8t, N. Y., 100 Purchase 8t., Boston. 
DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


The Great Story of the Season, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


David Balfour, 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures at Home 


and Abroad. 12mo, $1.50, 


“The enthralling sequel to* 
Beacon, 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, | 


TAB-TA5 New York. 


Kidnapped,’ '— Boston 


Broadway, 


NOW READ 


THE OCTOBER 
PART OF 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


The Great Story of the Season, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


David Balfour, 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures at Home 
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and Abroad, 


Kidnapped.’’’— Boston 


Beacon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


TA3e715 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND, 
Best one wl existence. Price, #1.00, sent prepaid, 
P. ee t fre 

BOYD & ABBOT CO., 2% Warren St., New York. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HE KRBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, »,,412 Rroadway, N.Y. 


Broadway, New York, 


SUBSCRIBE 


for your newspapers, magazines, and all periodicals 
through 


The Long Island Subscription Agency 
LOWEST CLUB PRICES 


for all American and Foreign publications. Cata- 
logue Free! Address 


FRANK T. ALLEN, Manager, 


3S & 40 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines. in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
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Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Incandescent Electric Current, 
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PARAGON ARC LIGHT PROJECTOR 


Send for Catalogue to QUEEN & CO,, Phila, 
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American Graphite 
PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
lar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCTRLE COL. JERSEY CITy, 
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or lycents we willsend you a copy of our new 
illustrated Card Etiquette ** MAR. 
4 MARC HLAND’S eUTING. 
Samples Vieting ‘ards or Wedding Invitations 4 
cents. Satistaction guaranteed. The Bellman Bros, 
Co,, 32 Oak St., Toledo, O. 
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EDUCATION. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR about to spend 
the winter in Europe, would be willing to take Col- 
lege, Pre panei? o other student in charge, Ad- 
dress YAGER, INDEPENDENT OFFICE. 
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TIVe& BES: JOURNAL FOR LADLES ND 
FAMILIES, cont: al tt 1 A" KST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUS ‘RATED ; A MAM- 


MOTH COLORED St P K ASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE ST‘ . P absorbing in- 
terest, and the beginning of uNE Ww AND ORIGINAL 
SERI AL STORY, entitled, 


“HIS FRIEND;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete, 
The most complete magazine for ladies es 
Price, 30 — yearly, $4, inc ‘eed the Christe 
Mas number All newsdealers and 


TEE DITEBNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Now York, 








{ { 19, 8S Valuable in proportion to. its 
“tM. geney influence. If it) merely hears 


of and but if it 
tells you about them the u | recom. 
and recome 


mends a > 
that is more. Ours Recomuane nds 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct. in Latin, Lat- 


erature, - other branches, seve ralhours daily. Ad- 


dress B! . care of INCEP k NDENT, 130 Fulton Street 
New York 


vacancies ”* Pigg 00 igo 


asked to 
teacher 
mends you, 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


alk: MISS ALLEN aud MISS GREEFF’S 


FO 
Opens October 4th, in oo 
Maine; healthful climate: 
Casco Bay. School located in most desirable part. of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 
French and German with 4 oreign Teachers. Excet- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 


=. largest city in 
beautiful situation on 


School for twenty young 


ASHLEY HALL ce Ten miles from Boston. 


_MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, = College Pre sparatory courses, usic, Art,and 
the | aanguages, Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideai Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 
a Illustrated Catalogue. Box 1941, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


women Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, re varatory and optional. Apply to 
SS IDA C. AL LEN, Bradford, SS. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE sti'ntanee 


ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. “Offers 
Br raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian Spanish, German, in- 
crag | Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, © hemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar: 
gents apparatus complete. Fellow ships (value $525) 

in Greek, Latin, English, German and T woth on 
Philowogy, Romance, sanguages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


For the higher edu- 
cation of young 
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Classicel School for Girls.—Reopens Sept. 28. 
Primary and advance work. Certificates accepted 
by Wellesley and other Colleges. preeatse Gym- 
nastics. Principals : L.. V. Norv, EF. SRacony, 
EK. P. Gerry. 191 Madison Ave nue, Aas 


MISS §&. D. DOREMUS’ 
BOARDING AND DAY SC DOL. FOR GIRLS, 
735 MADISON AVENUE, 
tK-OPENS OUT. 5, 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


No. 9 Kast 49th Street, reopens October rh 
lished 10 years. Four de partments. 
under competent instruction. 
leges and for business Building large, light and well 
ventilated, ‘Two resident pupils received into the 
Principal’s family. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
5th and 6th Streets, New York, 


SPREE OL. ADIN JOENSTITUTE, 500 Year. 
soys’ Boarding School, Primary, College Pre- 

paratory and wee “68 Cours 

a HAMBE: KS, A.M., Principal. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 
Instruction thorough. Supervision careful, Ex- 
pense moderate, Programs sent upon application, 

NEW York, ¢ th tere 
«(RANGER ‘I CE SCHOOL for Youna 
WN LApiEes. Este iblixhed 1X76, Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate de tepiate nts. 
Certificates - cepted by leading Colleges and Univer 
sities. ‘ARKOLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Hackettstown Institute'sevsenes” 


College pre paeetery for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music,Art, Elocution, Best buildings of its class.Steam 

Feat. Electric lights, Location healthful,grand. Illus, 
Catalogue free. Kev. Gro. H, WHITNEY, D.D., Pres, 
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Giymnasium 
Prepares for all col- 









PENNSYLVANIA, HOLL ADA YSBU RG 
HOLLIDAYSB GSC HOOL 
For Young Wo vu and Girls. 
Thorough instruction, Methods adapted to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts.  Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful, 
Address, Mrs. R.S. 








HITCHCOCK, 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women, Reopens September 26th. 
W2) Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Mathematics, 


Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, 


Fencing, Drawing, etc. Apply to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N.Y. 


THE OAKS, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th, College preparation or 
special courses, Circulars and leaflets on application, 

PRIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR FEERBLE 
MINDS. For referenées and particulars, address 

tev. C.F. GARRISON, Cranbury, N. J. 
RUGBY ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys, at 92d St. 
and Central Park, West, New York City. Classical, 
scientific, Commercial, Thorough preparation for all 
colleges, Fourth year. Large rooms, extensive 
athletic grounds. Address Clinton Burling, Reyistrar. 


Te MI wih z omev E LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Sia meee oNe Thirty ninth year t gins 
Sadscust! 1AS.F.DOWD. PH.D «Pres. 
UNIVERSITY Thirty-fifth year 
— oF 2 ao 
alse 
LAW SCHOOL ‘ (for iraduatecourse) 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Se ool Professor. 
Address for ¢ atalogue, 
SSELL. 


Or. RUS 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, fee 
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City. 
TEST WA L NU T STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 27th Year. Is provided for 
giving asuperior education in Collegiate, Eclec tic, 
and Preoaratory De partments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, WMS Walnut St., Philada, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 50th year begins Sept. 14, 1805, 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 


ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Miustrated Prospectus to 
MISS A. BE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Fifty niles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. Border eli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. #250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all college studies except music and 
art. Large music college and art school, Music de- 
aa nt this year, IM independent of free classes, 
full faculty. College course, B.A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, BLM, Handsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
ele. No charge for distant pupils during C hristmas 
and mag og vacations 
tev. J. EDGAR, P h. D.. 


Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 


A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application. 


at, AL G, DIV INITY SCHOOL. New Haven. 

pn term opens September 28th. The School 
po oe =e Unive sched advantages. For catalogues 
or information, adare 








culture. Prospectus on ae ation. 


Courses for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, 
Pharmac *'y, in Civil, 


Sonnet Art; and in law. Speeial 








Doctor's degrees, A catalogue will be sent on application. 


QHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, comms. 


Science; in Agriculture, < and Forestry, 


courses allowed. 


Prof. GEORGE B. STEVENS, New Haven, Sonn. 


ining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; in 


Postgraduate courses for the Master’s and 


Financial. 


SERVICE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Mr. THoMAS J. VIVIAN read at Chicago 
a paper on American inland commerce, 
which gave some big figures. The entire 
number of craft of all kinds (including 
uprigged) on all our rivers, canals and 
lakes during the census year was 25 545 
vessels, with a tonnage capacity of 7,624,- 
304 tons, and valued at $240,020,336. The 
amount actually expended on these ves- 
sels is estimated at $275,000,000. The 
gross earnings of all these vessels for the 
year 1890 were $144,800,954, out of which 
$114,531,690 was paid for expenses, leav- 
ing a net profit of $30,269,264, equal to 1 
on the present valuation. One hundred 
and ninety-nine million, seventy-nine 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven 
passengers were carried, and 184,394,661 
tons were moved in domestic commerce, 
divided as follows : 


» 
3% 


Tons Moved, 
On the Great Lakes 53,424,432 
On the rivers of the Mississippi Valley 29,405,046 
On Atlantic Coast and Gulf of Mexico 72-7105,97°3 








On Pacific Coast coos 8,101,278 
PIER hicco nc uiueasekn: “snsseaeonene 2,747,982 
i stinker 184,394,601 


This is truly a total of magnificent pro- 
portions, and goes far toward reconciling 
us with the decline in the tonnage carried 
to and from foreign countries in Ameri- 
can bottoms. With so vast a trade it is 
not surprising that we should find steady 
improvement in the means of transporta- 
tion. The low rates now ruling for freight 
on the Lakes are owing to the trade evo- 
lution which for a dozen years has been 
substituting large iron steam-propelled 
ships for small vessels mostly moved by 
sails. The cheapness of Lake freights has 
kept pace with the improvements in ma- 
rine architecture and engineering there 
called for, Yet this advance has so far 
been almost wholly in vessels built prima- 
rily for freight. Passengers have, indeed, 
been carried, but as a traffic secondary to 
merchandise. 
It is our pleasure to call public atten- 
tion to a set of boats now building at 
Cleveland, Ohio, two being about ready to 
be launched, which during the season of 
1894 may work a revolution in the car- 
riage of passengers on the Great Lakes. 
They are the only ships built exclusively 
for passengers on the lakes. 
7,000 horse-power engines and twin 
screws with which the time between 
Buffalo and Duluth can be reduced to 
fifty hours. These boats will be luxuri- 
ously fitted up with every known device 
tosecure the comfort of travelers, and like 
the ocean “* greyhounds ” will carry first- 
class passengers in cabins and emigrants 
in the steerage. They were designed by 
Mr. James J. Hill, President of the Great 
Northern Railway, and are intended to be 
runin connection with that company. 
Mr. Hill, tho bold in putting large sums 
of money into the new enterprise, has 
reasoned out a profit nevertheless. It is 
calculated that a large tourist travel will 
be thus attracted to the lakes and _ to the 
Northwest, travelers who will themselves 
or through friends invest largely in the 
enterprises of that new country, which e 
need but to be investigated to be believed 
in. Thus the development of the country 
will be assisted, while a new route will 
be opened to pleasure travel. Low emi- 
grant rates will, it is believed, stimulate 
settlers to occupy the lands which the 
Great Northern and other Duluth roads 
hold awaiting cultivation. In a word, 
Mr. Hill believes that a paying passenger 
traffic can be ‘‘ created” (in transporta- 
tion parlance) by putting into commission 
such new, elegant and fast ships, and, 
having the courage of 


They have 


his convictions, 
has invested largely. Enough boats to 
make a daily line between Buffalo and 
Duluth in 1895 are hinted at 

While hoping and believing that the 
enterprising company and its president 
will find the profit looked for, THE INDE- 
PENDENT is concerned chiefly with the 
advance which such a line of ships will 
make in the traftic of the lakes. The put- 
ting on of costly steamers for passengers 
only will mark an era in the history of 
lake navigation. If successful, Mr. Hill's 








venture will be promptly followed by 
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others like it, until we shall see as great 
an improvement in passenger service as 
we have witnessed in the freight service 
during the last decade, The United States 
possesses in her large rivers, her chain of 
Great Lakes and her canals, a system of 
inland waterways with which no other 
country is blessed. Railways will, of 
course, always find enough to carry ; but 
their rates of charge were from the first 
controlled by the water-carriers, and will 
always be so held in check. These water 
routes have their Jegitimate place to fillin 
our national economy, and at the end will 
be found to have really helped the railways 
instead of hurting them. 
>. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


CONFIDENCE revives slowly, The coun- 
try has been disappointed in that branch 
of the Government from which it had the 
right to expect the wisest and fairest ac- 
tion on silver. The unscrupulous selfish- 
ness of a small minority still holds the 
will of the great majority at defiance, and 
the improvement and confidence in busi- 
ness which had strengthened steadily as 
the ontlook for repeal became more cer- 
tain is now practically at a standstill. 
Defeat of the repeal movement is impossi- 
ble; so there is no real occasion for dis- 
couragement, but suspense delays business 
and chills sentiment, which, in spite of 
popular impressions to the contrary, is at 
times a very important factor in the busi- 
ness world, Confidence is largely a mat- 
ter of sentiment, while booms and panics 
are often the undesirable effects of its 
excesses. The hoarding disposition of the 
late panic seems to have passed away, 
and with the easier condition of the 
money market one of the worst causes of 
complaint is gone. Failures are de- 
clining in number, Factories and mills 
continue to resume after late shut-downs. 
From the South reports are more encour- 
aging than usual in spite of — late 
storms, and transportation companies are 
looking for an increased — business. 
From the West advices are conflicting. In 
the vicinity of Chicago certain depart- 
ments of trade are active owing to the 
stimulus of the Exposition, and its success 
is still further exciting the energies and 
hopes of the enterprising merchants of 
that city. Outsiders, however, are won- 
dering what the condition of business will 
be in Chicago when the Fair is over, One 
drawback exists at the \/est, and that is 
the small crops, which of necessity will 
lessen the purchasing powers of large dis- 
tricts. But it must not be overlooked that 
the resources of this part of the country 
are developing with wonderful rapidity, 
and that unfavorable conditions in one 
interest, even tho it be alarge one, do not 
necessarily affect all, The East is just 
now disturbed concerning tariff matters 
about as much as anything except silver 
repeal. General dullness of trade has in- 
tensified interest on the bearings at Wash- 
ington, and vigorous protests upon all 
sides are heard against a change. The 
chief anxiety, however, is toward having 
a date fixed for the new tariff going into 
effect. All classes of business men are 
unanimous on this point, altho, little if 
anything having been done toward fram- 
ing the bill itself, much present anxiety 
is wasted, The Ist of July, 1894, is com- 
monly spoken of as the time; but the 
framers of the bill show a disinclination 
to fix a date at this stage of their labors. 
Asa whole the situation is not satisfac- 
tory. Some improvement has taken place, 
but not what was reasonably expected. 
Business men should place the blame just 
where it belongs and hold unruly Sena- 
tors toa strict accountability. The com- 
mon impression in this city is that we are 
to experience a quiet fall, and some 
prophets predict that money will be a 
drug ip consequence, 


The most important business event of 
the week was the auction sale of $1,500,- 
000 Amoskeag staple cotton goods. This 
Was one of the largest sales on record, and 
attracted many buyers; but prices were 
(420% below the market,and the result was 
anything but satisfactory to sellers, and 
was followed by a 107% reduction in wages 
at the mills, In consequence there is a gen- 
eral disposition to curtail the production 





of cottons, whereas had this sale been 
successful, at least another large offering 
might have followed, and production 
would have been increased. Wages have 
been reduced in Fall River mills, and it 
would not be surprising if the reduction 
movement extended to other textile dis- 
tricts. The dry goods trade is in anything 
but a buoyant mood, and the reports from 
Worth Street and vicinity are the gloom- 
iest received from any part of the country. 
Nevertheless,over a dozencotton mills were 
announced as resuming work last week. 
Heavy transactions in wool were report- 
ed, tho the number of mills shut down in- 
creased. The production of pig iron con- 
tinues at about one-half the usual output, 
and the shipments of shoe factories from 
Boston were 40% below the average. In 
general, however,the industrial situation is 
improving. Many mills are still idle, but 
their number is diminishing, and those 
running on part or full time are increasing. 
In many cases the lowering of wages has 
facilita'ed resumption. Only 314 failures 
were reported last week against 321 the 
week previous, and 154 last year, Cur- 
rent failures are almost invariably small 
ones, 


The merchandise markets generally im- 
proved as the pressure of the money mar- 
ket abated. Breadstuffs are more active, 
flour rising 10c. per bbl. in sympathy 
with wheat. The rise of 3c. to T0c. in 
wheat was primarily due to the Agricul- 
tural report, which made the condition 
worse than at any time since 1885, Con- 
fidence in Government figures has, how- 
ever, been seriously shaken by late devel- 
opments both in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in the Bureau of Statistics ; so 
these results are not blindly accepted. 
Western receipts are considerably smaller 
than last year, and exports are moderate. 
Corn advanced 8c. to 514c. on account of 
the Government ceport, cotton being ac- 
tive and higher for like reasons, Condi- 
tion of cotton is said to be lower than at 
any time since 1881, The rise in futures 
was over 50 points. Middling Uplands 
are quoted at 8gc. Exports are very light, 
and planters are understood to be holding 
their crop for better prices. In coffee 
there was a rise of more than 80 points, 
due to the interruption of Rio cables and 
the troubles at that port. Sugar was very 
strong under the heavy demands of job 
bers who had curtailed their purchases 
during the money panic and have since 
been obliged to buy heavily. In the West 
theiraction resulted in a temporary sugar 
famine. All pork products were strong 
because of the corn crop shortage. Re- 
ceipts of hogs at the West are large, and 
last week’s packing aggregated 215,000 
hogs against 180,000 same week last year. 
Tobacco and petroleum were firm. Tin 
was higher at 20.35c. for straits and cop- 
per advanced to 9.80c, for Lake, Nearly 
all branches of the iron trade are very 
dull, and there has been little resumption 
of idle furnacesand works. Some heavy 
sales of iron products have been made at 
the lowest prices on record, chiefly in 
liquidation. Southern iron has been pressed 
for sale, and a large transaction was 
reported at Birmingham at $7 perton. A 
general reduction of wages is anticipated 
in the iron trade. 


Last week’s advance in the stock mar- 
ket was well sustained, but as evidences 
of manipulation multiplied prices began 
to yield. It was felt that the rise was as 
great as circumstances warranted, and in 
some cases greater, There was a surpris- 
ing scarcity of stocks for delivery, and, 
whether this was due to the confidence 
with which they were held or whether it 
was owing to large amounts being tied up 
under Clearing House certificates, did not 
very fully appear. The Industrials, which 
were conspicuous in leading the advance, 
also led the decline ; and operations of the 
last few days indicated realizing of profits 
by leading speculators, No encourage- 
ment was derived from railroad earnings. 
In the first week of September 50 roads 
reported a loss of 14% in gross returns. 
For the fourth week in August 75 roads 
reported a decrease of 17%. The Financial 
Chronicle has published earnings of 134 
roads for the month of August, which 
show a loss of $6,344,000 on 96,000 miles 





of road, or 13%. Very few roads 


report an increase, and this, in 
spite of the heavy passenger traffic 
created by the World’s Fair. Part of 


this decrease was due to the light grain 
traffic, the receipts of wheat at the prin- 
cipal Western points being only 15,000,000 
bushels in August against 35,000,000 the 
sume time last year. The total receipts of 
grain, all kinds, at Chicago, in August 
were 19,700,000 bushels compared with 
24.800,000 a year ago. The receipts of 
other agricultural products at Chicago for 
the month showed an even greater de- 
cline. The cotton movement was also 
very backward, The increasing ease of 
money exerted little effect upon stocks. 
Foreign investors seem favorably dis 
posed toward American securities but are 
not purchasing with any freedom. The 
foreign demand for our farm products is 
also limited. Exchanze has been dull and 
heavy. Rates for money are lower, and 
currency is now coming from the interior 
and from hoards with such freedom as to 
noticeably embarrass the banks with their 
new circulation. Money is rapidly becom- 
ing a glut as a reaction from the late 
stringency. Call loans are plentiful at 
2@4%. Commercial paper is still slow of 
sale because of lack of full confidence 
in the business situation, There are many 
concerns which are still in need of help 
in the form of extension, a fact which prop- 
erly induces caution. ‘Country banks 
are buying good double-named paper at 
about 734%. Time money isin fair demand 
at 5@6¢ for 30@90 days. The banks gained 
$7,635 000 in surplus reserve, and are 
steadily reducing the amount of Clear- 
ing House certificates outstanding, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 








Sept. 16 Se pt Increase. 
LGOER.  cccccccees 12,880,800 39, 200 $1,088,400 
DPANABa cc cceccocee 73,456,900 4,196,000 
Legal tenders... $1,465,200 4,310.80 
Deposits.......... 3,485,000 
Circulation ...... 12, 725,600 11,209,400 1,514,200 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie. ..ccccccese $73,456,900 $69,260,900 #4, 196,000 
Legal tenders.... 31,465,200 2 152,400 4,310,800 
Total reserve... 104,920,100 = $96, 113, 300 $8,506,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. $4,518,400 5 446,029 71,475 





#7 635 $25 


«4,879,575 


Surplusreserve = $10,601,700 $2,060 
Excess of reserve September Ith, 1sv2....... 
* Decrease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 







Bid. Asked 
U. B. Ge, BT, FOMIMEETED coc cccccvcccccccescce 10 ill 
Wa. Oe TOI is cece: hee. cccetsccens lil 12 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1891, registered........66 seseee tr) 
CUFFORCY GB, 1BDD...cccccccccsccserccccccccccces 102 
CUrrency Ge, 1BUB....ceccccccrcccccoccsccccccce 104 
Currency 6s, 18¥7...... $0sCdcccesesscess eesees 106 
CUPreNCy G6, 1BUB ..ceccccce -cecccccescccece 100 
Currency Gi, TOIDs voce ccccccccces cocccceccceses lil 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, quoted actual rates 
as follows : 





Bid. 
UN iia cedinmaanscvdtercoovanedesencesescanga 4.514G-s21g 
Sight.. we eunnenes 4.4434-5 
Cable transfe Ws iivinikd s cccncdescsteccoedndceense 4.5554-86 
Commercial IONE .660.scccscsccscessecece «0s 4.H144-B14g 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks: 

























Bid. Bid. 
DMATIOE. < cvisccccvcee 191 ;Leather Manuf....... 24) 
American Ex’ch....,. M2 |Manhattan,........... lsu 
BFORG WAP... 00. cccoe ese 2K | Market & Fulton iene ae 
Butchers & Drovers’. 180) | Mechanics’............ liu 
Central National..... 110 |Merchant’s Ex’ch ... 130 
Chase National....... oS) |Metropolitan......... 4 
eee M0 -|Metropolis............ 450 
CHOMICHL. ..05.00.000e00 Paacaenccedeascwe 160 
COD cnectcae ccecsonccee New York coe 20 
Commerce. . is Be National Ex.... 110 
Continental ‘ Ninth National... .... 110 
Corn Exchange ...... 240) | Nineteenth Ward.... 140 
Bast RIVE. ..ccccccess 140) | North America,...... 1 
Eleventh Ward....... 200 |Oriental........ 
Fifth Avenue......... a0) jPacific .....,... 
First National........ 200 | Pa mastuabeaey ns 
First Nast’) S.1........ M2 | Pho nix. 
Fourth National... ... ID [Hepublic......... ccs 
Gallatin Nat'l ........ 285 |Seabord National.. 
German Am.......... 115) |Second National..... 4 
Germania............. SW [Seventh National... 125 
Greenwich.. +. « MM [Shoe & Leather...... 100 
Huanover.. os  |U.S. National....... 190 
Hudson Rive | Western Nat’ ee 17 
Import’rs’ & ‘Prad’r: . 50 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked, maies. 
H. Ping ory cr. ge lst = see oe oa oe 
do. ée 4 
T huber-Whyland Co., com. © ee 20% 
a pra © ee 24 
ew Directory, eradtaranades ca - 
do do preferred wae BD | 
— & Gamble, com ..... -116 ee 
oO. pfd.. ly 
P. Lorilard rs ees j ane 
$Gocrcccccove coves 100 107 eo. 
Blackwell’ 8 ‘Dar? ‘Tob, Co., com.... .. oe 16 
American Straw Board Co.. . ee 344g 
Celluloid Co........ es 964g 
New York Biscuit C 27 ee 
Diamond Match Co.. oe 120 
Eppens, Smith & Wie: 103 108 ws 








BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 16th, were as follows : 


Continental. . — 
oO 


| State of Ne ew York.... 13 
Corn E xchange. 100 


Tradesmen’s 
WROD cde ccexcceradas Wi 





mport’rs’ &'Trad'rs’ 545 
Market & Falton.... 25 | 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
egiseint Our noble S 
upon speech. 


Senators wait too much 


-An Erie train, with passengers 
mainly from New York and _ Boston, 
divided into ten sections of twelve cars 
each, carried 9,600 passengers to Chicago 
one day last week. The Chicago and 
Northwestern ran twenty-two through 
trains in one day, carrying over 16,000 
people. The attendance at the Fair is in- 
creasing day by day. 


..The internal revenue tax on beer 
yielded, in 1865, $3,657,181, and in 1893 it 
yielded $31,962,743. The per capita con- 
sumption in 1893 was 16.03 gallons. Mr. 
David A. Wells advocates an increase in 
the internal revenue tax on beer of one 
dollar a barrel. It is not among the im- 
possibilities that his suggestion will be 
adopted in the near future, 


.A very singular performance was 
the placing of the Evansville and Terre 
Haute Railroad in the hands of a receiver. 
The stock of the road was recently selling 
at about 128. The road pays regular 
dividends of 10¢, and when the receiver- 
ship was vacated it was proved to the 
court that the company had three dollars 
of assets to one dollar of liabilities. 


..The United States Minister at Costa 
Rica telegraphed Secretary of State Gresh- 
am last week announcing the capture, in 
St. Jose, of Francis H. Weeks, who fled 
the country an embezzler of over $1,300,- 
000, This Weeks was trustee for a large 
number of estates and widows, and his 
particular meanness was displayed in 
abstracting the funds belonging to them. 


.M. Charles de Lesseps, who was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for 
complicity in the Panama scandal 
released from prison on the 


, was 
12th inst., 
having served six months, nearly all of 
the time being passed in the prison hos- 
pital. M de Lesseps proposes to devote 
his time to the management of the Suez 
Canal Company, of which he is a di- 
rector. 


-The Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, which was to have 
been held at Chicago on the 6th and 7th 
inst., and was postponed without date, 
will be held in that city on the 18th and 
19th of Ostobor prox. Headquarters and 
Registry Room will be at the Palmer 
House, This will undoubtedly be the 
most interesting meeting of the Associa- 
tion which has been held in many years. 


.Frederick L. Ames, who died sud- 
denly last week, was ason of Oliver Ames, 
the manufacturer of ‘* Ames shovels,” a 
name probably more widely known 
throughout the United States than any 
other. Mr. Ames enjoyed the distinction 
of having acquired large wealth through 
his own exertions before becoming the 
possessor of some five millions of dollars 
left him by his father. At the time of his 
death he was one of the richest men in 
Boston, his estate being estimated at 
from twenty-five million to fifty million 
dollars. 


-The following securities were sold 

at auction : 
44 shares Eighth Avenue Rd. Co 
$4,400. Certificate of Indebtedness of the Eighth 
Ave. Rd. Co. for $4,400, redeemable on or be- 
fore Feb. 1914. Interest 64................. 106 
$10,000 P. F. W. and C. Ry. Co., third mort. 7 
CI IE Eira da <ondudteusdccdsecucecccdes 12! 
Il share American Brake Co....................44 
1 share Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Rd. Co...15 
1 share Old Dominion Steamship Co 77 
10 shares N. Y. Loan and Imp. Co.............. 45 
E ahiare Btnte Trust CGe ck. csccciccviccccvcccccoces 212 
25 shares Southern and Atlantic Tel. Co....... 75 
$2,000 City of Mobile, Ala., 4% bonds, due 1906. 4244 
$2,000 Citizen’s Gas Co., of Brooklyn, 5% con. 
WRONG, DONGR, GOO Wicd seccccccvavesccsncas 73 





‘ 
25 shares First Nat’l| Bank of Staten Island. .113 
5 shares N. Y. C.and H.R. Rd. Co.......... 102% 
6 shares Pennsylvania Rd. Co................. 10) 
150 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............ 142@ 13844 


$5,000 West Shore Rd. Co. 4% coupon. bonds, guar. 
by N. Y. Central 


....The Manchester Ship Canal, con- 
necting Liverpool with Manchester, ig 
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rapidly approaching completion. It is 
expected that in a few months it will be 
formally opened. The Canal bas a mini- 
mum depth ef twenty-six feet, with a 
breadth sufficient to allow of the 
largest ships afloat to pass each other. It 
has been, as all English public works are, 
substantially built. What its effect will 
be upon the trade of Liverpool is some- 
what problematical ; but it would seem 
that vessels would take advantage of the 
Canal and deliver their cargoes intact at 
Manchester, whichis of itself one of the 
most important manufacturing cities of 
England, and is surrounded by a large 
number of other industrial cities, It 
would seem that Liverpool would cease 
to be the great receiving and distributing 
port which ithas been for so long a time, 


two 


culture in California has 
attained within the last few years so 
great proportions that the great quan- 
tities of the different kinds of fruits eent 
East from California have considerably 
reduced importations. Fruits of all kinds 
are not only raised in large quantities, but 
the quality of all or nearly all is very 
The Cal- 
ifornia prunes have almost driven the for- 


. Fruit 


much superior to the imported, 


eign commodity from the market, and the 
best grade of California olive oil is selling 
in the Eastern market 


than imported oil, 


at a higher price 
California raisins are 
exceptionally fine, and large crops are 
Not much attention has been 
given to the culture of lemons until with- 


in the last four or tive years; but it is ex- 


produced, 


pected that when the orchards already set 
out come into full bearing, the supply for 
the United States can be nearly furnished 
by California, The lemon is a fruit which 
can be marketed any time within a year 
after its ripening. 


.The quarterly reportof the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, for the quar- 
ter ending oe S0th, 1893, shows the 
Surplus, July Ist, 
Of which 

fractional and other 
$8-100 shares 


. BU,888 457 66 


(on aecount of sundry 
itms ayyre- 
wating 16 ) there has 
been capitalized 


additional 


by the is 
nue of capital stock, 
for the of equalization, 
and that the outstanding capital 
stock issued shall be 
$Y4,82.0,000.00 


mibate 


purpose 


exactly 
1,638 00 


Deducting which leaves.. 
The 


ending September 


ees . SOBRE N19 66 
quarter 
s0th, instant, 
based upon nearly completed re 
turns for July, partial returns for 
August, and estimating the 
will be 


net revenues of the 


busi- 


hess tor September, about — 1,800,000 00 


SS,G86,819 66 
From which appropriating for 


Jnterest on bonds.. 
Sinking funds,.. 


46 50 
20,000, 00 





243,346 50 
SSA 475 16 
It requires for a dividend of 14% on 


the capital stock issued............ 1,185,000 00 


Deducting which leaves a sur om, 
afte: paying dividend., 





renee | BT,258473 16 
The Board of ieidiabeiiunal a dividend 
—Dividend Number One Hundred—of 144, 
payable on and after October 16th next. 


DIVIDEND, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents per share 
on the preferred stock, and of two dollars 
per share on the common stock of this 
Company, payable on the 20th of October 
next, at the office of the company, 42 Wall 
Street, New York. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA™T STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for our list of * 





Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


EVERETT, WASH 





CHINGS, GEEK & CU., P. 


FRANK B. BEERS, 


200 MONTAGUE STREET, 


Telephone 1,663 Brooklyn 


(Long Distance), BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS. 


\ For Estates, 
P.O (B ( N l} C) Institutions, 
Local j ( Individuals, 


Gas, Bank, Ferry, Trust and other Stocks, 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 
Real Estate Security. _ 


TITkKIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and School 
Bonds and Warrants, 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


LANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45and47 WALL STREET, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys 
into Court, and 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALL OWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time the ‘y may remain with the Company, 
Kxecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 

ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 

will find this Company a Convenient depository for 

money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GKORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 5S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henny L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


aid 
is authorized to act as guardian, 





TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, | JOHN CkosBy BROWN, 
ppenty —-  Laaecoares. 
JAM . BAYARD C = 





Wu, Ww AL TER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, wassan HOCK KFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEW AKT, ALEX. EK. Onrk, B’klyn, 
KRASTUSO ORNING, Alb’ny| W ih. 7 1AM H. MAC y, JR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, M.D. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STUK ES, GusTAV H. Se WAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANe LYMAN, Be klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBE iKORGE F. VIE 

We. WAL DORE ‘Asror, ory bs) 


bs A ESS. SMIT 














We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

oo tener ; + nequomt Conscres ti 

nve we pee Ae We t s ative 


® Goneunsend First Mortgages 
Six Per Ce nt. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. SAKE AND DESIRABLE, 

P Debenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First’ Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, ha “ ‘KEN Y 4g SUCCESS- 
FUL EX OTOH 6 SEND FOR VAMPHLET 
W.A.HOTCHK Iss, ‘GEORGE ii. ‘iL EWIs, 

Acvg Secretary, President. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Ca 
Choice 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 
DULUTH, Mi 
CAPITAL STOCK, S000, 00. 
Guarantee Fund with state — 100,000, 
ALV .. W. BRADLEY, Presiden 
iKORGE A. ELDE K, Vie © President. 

AKTHUR H. BROW N, Secretary. 
Corporation and School Bonds i 
Correspondence Solicited. 


MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
Write to the 


ST, PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00., 





Municipal, 


spe- 
clalty. ' 





is a sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R.; 


town, but a natural, health rowth; is growing in spite J 
*9 industries runnin ay x mat ite Y rk 


We ney LIN Ss mane r cent. fs mortgages. Specia 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


is not a boom- 


Bi is to-day one of the safes, cittes for Investments, 
terms for Building fands in business center. Addres~ 


0. Box 19, Everett, Wash. (N. Y. Address, P. O. box 2,804 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world, The same 
conditions exist at Jututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly =. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


kK. STEINBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 
FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


President, A. U. WYMAN. Secretary W.'T. WyM 


MAHA LOAN and ERUST COMPANY, 


Capital P Hi RAOUL ODO Nurpi 450,000 
apital Pati ue Surplus, ‘ 
OFFERS TOTNVESTORS ATH anal 
51-2 Per Cent, Guaranteed "htm ll run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Kastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missour!, and on Omaha City property. 
51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of First Mortgages. 
SP Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet and 
statement. 


NOT A FAtt URE IN DULUTH, 
but [ have 


REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 
Per Cent, First Mortgages a Specialty, 
_ Bele BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 


- GELDER, BAILEY & CoO., | 


Reultable Buliding. Denver. Colo 
HIG sASS INVESTMENT SECU KIMES, 
We ffer fe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative deve ‘lopmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal Calls solicited, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent, on improved city property with insured ot 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in Gob. 





Kkeference;: National Park Bank, New York, 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to Sper cent. interest? 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Si 


at Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


$50,000 Nerre AGE, 10 YEAR 6 
ii NT, GOLD BONDS 

issued by eraanee’ Stine Line Canal and Reservoir 

Co, This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 

companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 

W), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 

full information address 


We can 
Security 





1 *, 
ER ¢ 





fe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
thst., De er, 
. N. Y. City. 


or room 29, 10 Broadway) 
0) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure, Juterest pay- 
Oo able semi-annu: ally by drafton New 
York, Personal attention given to afi 
ress 





loans. Highest references. Add 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


oem s | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTITLERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No, 50 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


MIL Ww ad KEE 
Ww 





CHICAGO, AND ST. PAUL RY. CO., 


; PORK, Se pte mber Mth, om 
Nowe EK IS HEREBY GIVEN a A DIV 

dend has been declared from the be Sesuienar 
the fiscal year ending sith, 1843, of THREE 
DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHARE on the 
preferred stock, and of TWO DOLLAKS PER SHARE 
on the common stock of this Company, payable on 
the 2th day of October next at the office of the Com- 
pany, 42 Wall Street, New York. 

‘The transter books for preferred and common stock 
will close on the 28th of September at 3 P.M., and re- 
open on the List of October. 

FRANK 5. BOND, 








Vice President. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, September ith, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 100. 

MFVUK BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividead of One and One-Quarter per 
cent, upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after the l6th day of October next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of September inst. The trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the afternoon 
of September 20th inst., 
October With next, 

R. H. 


and reopen on the morning of 


ROCHESTER, 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO 
NEW. YORK, Sept. fith, 1803. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar 
Refining Company have this day declared the follow. 
ing dividends, payable October 2d. On that portion 
of the prefer red stock which ts entitled to quarterly 
dividends, 154 per cent, On the common stock a 
quarterly dividend of 8 per cent. 
The transfer books will close on September 
So’clock P.M., and be reopened on October 3d. 
JOHN EE. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


ANHATTAN RArt. WAY COMPANY, 
No. 71 NE IKK, Kec L2th, 1893. 
THIRTY. IGHTH ‘OU ARTE RLY DIVIDEND. 
A ay — a + DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 

CENT. on the capital stock of this 
iene phe ae : declared Day eple at this office on 
and afver Monday, October 2d, 1893, 

The transfer books will be closed on Fr iday, Sep- 
tember lth, at 3 o’clock P.M., re-opeunea on Tuesday, 
October 3a, at 10 o'clock A. M., and will be closed 
again on Saturday, October 7th, at 12 o’clock M. pre- 
paratory to the annual election to be held on Wednes- 
day, November 8th, 1893, 

D.W. MCWILLIAMS, Treas, 


res . 
Treasurer. 


sth at 














FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front, 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
sroduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Tron, Silver 
ead, Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries ¢j 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Lp National Park Bank, New York, 
Capital ~.000.000 
Surolus 3. 000.000 
Accounts erence ited. Buy and Se il Fore ign Exchange 
Superior Paciisies for Collections 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS Hat ALTO 
IN THE COUNTRY 

EBENEZK I K. WIG, Pres., ey YVESAN 
FISH, -Pres., EDWARD bk. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GhoRGiS Ss. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD. 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier 

DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 3. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Seribner, Edward ©, Hoyt, Kdward Kk. Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela. 


fleld, Francis K. Appleton Jonn Jacob Astor. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS 





Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re 
duction in the cost of their papers by send 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





One month........ $ zy Six months........ Siow 
Three months..... Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 ao WONG VORT.....rcce0s BUD 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber. ................ 35 00 
One year each to two subscriber 7a) 
Three years to one subseriber.......----.... 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each,........... 700 
Four years to one subsceriber.............066 Per |) 
Four subscribers one year each............. sf 
Five years to one subseriber..... seuss i 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............65 ow 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 montus old 25 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is notsent to subserib 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, tuke pleasure im continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers 
magazines, Will be sent to any one 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

{ ee 


“NEW YORK MILLS, N.Y., Sept. Ist 
“TP. FPRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 

* Dear Sir :-—-One year ago we put inte our church 
twoof your sixty-inch Ketlectors. At that time l 
wrote you that after a fair trial | would inform you 
of our like or dislike. 

“They prove tar better than we expected; they 
have done all you said they would, and you might 
have made your recommendation stronger, for ches 
are perfect. They give asteady, clear, aud brilliant 
light, by which the flue print can be read in any cor- 
her of the room, Very kindly 

*H. M. DANFORTH, Pastor M. kK. 

THE Weir Stove Company, of Taunton, Masas., are 
to be hamed in the same class with the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one flourished 
before, They ure the manufacturers of the Glenwood 
ranges and heaters. and have thereby added largely 
to the comfort, Reaith and happiness of the human 
family. Every householder knows that happiness 
depends about as largely upon the Kitchen range is 
upon anything else. The Glenwood ranges and heat- 
ers manufactured by the Weir stove Company com- 
bine so many excellencies that we ask those of out 
readers who are interested to send a note to them 
asking for one of their catalogues. It 


Single 


and 
asking 


, Iss 





Church, 


ilusirated 


is worth while, even if no present purchase is con- 
templated, 
THE CE NT R. Al, Ot ‘hy Ki TO CHICAGO. 


Now that the travel to the World's Fair is begin- 
ning to assume large proportions, the wisdom of the 
New York Central management in providing for it, so 
far in advance, is becoming apparent 





The new equipment, comprising elegant Wagner 
palace sleeping, drawing-room, bulfeu and dining 
cars, handsome new coaches and powerful engines, 


has proven ample to handle the increas 
without any discomfort or delay. The great 2-hour 
flyer, the Empire State xpress, and the other lim- 
ited trains of the Central are the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world of travel. 

Reduced rate excursion tickets to Chicago and re- 
turn are on sale at all offic pe x, Adp 


THE LAST SERIES Or CHEAP RATE 
EXCURSIONS TO THE WORLD'S 
FAIR VIA THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

ADDITIONAL DATES FOR THE POPULAR EX POSITION 

Kips 

existence of the World's Co- 


As the period of the 
a close the demand 


lumbian Exposition draws to 
grows stronger for the economical and satisfactory 
means of reaching Chicago prov ided heretofore DY 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Kecogniziig 
the urgency of this poputar need, that company hits 
fixed a few additional dates on Which excursions of 
the same charac ter as the previous ones will be run, 
September lth, 23d, 2soh, October 2d, ‘Lith, Mth and 
2ist are the days ‘selected from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and points east of Pittsburg and Brie and north 
of York. 

The special trains will be composed of the standard 
coaches for which the Pennsylvania Ratlroad Come 
pany 1s noted, and the arrival in Chicago atane arly 
hour the following afternoon obviously wives ample 
opportunity for the securing of accommodations at 
that place. 

The trains will leave New York 9.00 A.M, Jersey 
City 4.18, New ark 9.25, Elizabeth 0.52, New B runswic “ 
9.538, Trenton 10.23, Philadelphia Hv) Frazer 12.00 P. 
M., Downington 122, Parkesburg P41, Coatesville 
1.02, Lancaster 1.25, Conewago 1.47, Harrisburg 3.0 
M., Lewistown Junction 4.30, Tyrone 6.00, Altoonit +. 7.00, 
and Pittsburg 40 pM. The excursion rate, good 
only on the special train and valid for return within 
ten days, is $20 from New Vork, $18.25 from | hila- 
delphia, and proportionately low from other st mac 
Keturn portions of tickets are good for ten day i 

These trains will be run on fast scheaule, and “ 
be provided with all modern conveniences, W ith the 
exception of Pullman cars, 2 

Many expressions of complete satisfaction pd 
been made by people who have availed themse hes 
of this excellent opportunity of visiting the greatest 
and grandest exhibition the world has ever seen. 


























September 21, 1893. 


—— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Messks. EDWARD RipLEY & Sons, of Grand, 
Allen and Orchards Streets, have just published their 
all and winter edition of Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 
ublication of 152 pages, profusely illustrated, espe- 
tially intended for the use of out-of-town shoppers. 
{t contains full description and prices of the latest 
ovelties in wearing apparel for young and old of 
b th sexes, holiday goods, books, games and house- 
hold utensils. It can be had by application to Messrs. 
Edward Ridley & Sons. 





o 
THE ‘“SUNOL” OF RAILROADS. 


THe New YORK CENTRAL is the “Sunol” of rail- 
roads; 45 miles in 13L minutes was its last record- 
preaking feat. W hew! If = want to “get there” 
» by the New York Central,—that’s sonnd advice for 
vorld’s Fair visitors,—for by that line you will get 
there more speedily, more comfortably, more safely 
and more luxuriously than by any other.—Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 





—— 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


In addition to the exbibit of our Foreign 
Novelties, we shall offer at our Special 
Silk Sale, commencing this week, a very 
large assortment of Novelty Silks, includ- 
ing light and dark colorings, at $1.00 
per yard; at $1.25 and $1.50 still richer 
and handsomer goods, At $2.00 per yard 
several thousand yards, qualities the same 
as previously sold at from $4.00 to 
$6.00. 

1,000 yards of Fancy Velvets, at $2.00 ; 
Half Price, 


IN THE BASEMENT 


23 inch Fancy Silks, for waists, etc., 35 
cents a yard, Novelty Silks, 50 cents, 60 
cents, and 75 cents a yard. Black and 
Colored Crystaline, Satin Weaves in Change- 
able and Solid Colors, Figured Pongees and 
various lines of desirable Silks costing less 
than $1.00 a yard, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Lith Street, 
.} 
NEW YORK, 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


* Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 





It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR. WARNER'S 
CoRALINE Dress- STAy. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely, un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold byleading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 























RETTUVLEBVAAAD 


IMPORTERS A 


ture, Curtains, Ch 


We are now booking names fo 
Mlustrated Catalogue, ready Septe 


All Purchases Delivered 


; \QRRRCRRRREREREREREERERERERARERAERERERETEREREREREREREREEEREUERUTAAARATAEETAAAUUEETETETTUTSTSTASTT ESSE D 


; 


; Sixth Avenue, 20th to 


ONEILL'S 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 





town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater than 
the supply we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 
Parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer 
or refunding the money. This feature of our business secures and re- 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be 
Promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 


any Point within a Radius of 100 Miles of New York City. | 











The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 

Pride of the West. 

Fine \ — a Ask 

Skirts made from this muslin are for 

sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 

ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 

inch widths. 

SIXTH AVENUE, 3 
20th to 2ist STREET, : 
NEW YORK. 3 
ND RETAILERS. 3 
ina, Glassware, ete. 3 
MN 'e 3 
Send for our Catalogue. 
r the Fall and Winter edition of our 3 
mber 10th and mailed FREE to out of $ 
4 
by Express Free of Charge at 3 
9 $ 
H. O'NEILL & CO. : 
21st Street, New York. 3 





Jusurance. 
THE OLD ATTEMPT. 


Dear Sir :—At the present time there is 
here a minister, who is striving very hard to 
organize a Council of the “ Royal Arca. 
num,” whose chief object is ‘‘ Insurance.” 
Now what I cannot understand is this, how 
they can furnish $3,000 insurance to a man 
aged 33, for less than $30 per year, 
when “ old line” companies charge for the 
same amount, same age, and, on the 
ordinary life plan, about $58 per year. I 
inclose you a circular which the Rev’d uses 
in great numbers, the Rev’d, I believe, has 
been a member for ten years, and he says 
they have never had more than fourteen 
assessments in one year. As they were (ac- 
cording to inclosed) organized in 1877 they 
must be on some track that no one else has 
yet found, if they are still sound financially 
after thirteen years of business. I will ac- 
knowledge that I am prejudiced against 
assessment insurance, but, if the Royal 
Arcanum is sound financially and has sta- 
bility, itis cheap insurance. I would like 
you to thoroughly explain this “ R. A.”’; if 
itis as other associations or lodges on the 
saine system, you can save a great many 
men time and money, men who need insur- 
ance, and cannot afford to lose any time or 
money on a weak or unstable concern; if 
you will explain (if possible) the condition 
of said ‘‘R. A.,”’ and if it is in an unsafe or 
unsteady condition I will have the news 
well circulated. There are several of my 
neighbors who are interested, and, to tell 
the truth, if it is safe I would or could very 
easily be persuaded to take a “ certificate.” 
I and my friends will wait very anxiously 
for your report on this matter, and hope 
you will, through your paper, be able to 
make an early reply. 

The writer of the above begins by frank- 
ly avowing for himself that he is one 
of those who are ‘‘not a subscriber to 
your paper,” tho they ‘‘ often see a copy 
of it.” There are many, like him, who 
apply freely for information, regardless 
of the fact that they lack a standing in the 
hewspaper court, considered from the 
point of the publisher. This, however, 
does not specially concern us, such inqui- 
ries being considered as much in their re- 
Jation to the public good as to that of the 
individual inquirer ; but the person who 
“often” sees a copy,whether he writes to 
inquire or tocomplain, is almost certain to 
have only anincomplete and sometimes in- 
accurate knowledgeof what has appeared 
in the journal about the matter con- 
cerned, and very often asks for what has 
over and over been furnished. So in this 
instance. Nevertheless, altho it is simply 
performing duty todo what one can, we 
have not a strong confidence that our ex- 
positions of insurance fallacies save a 
great many people from loss, because 
probably we do not reach very many of 
the classes most liable to be deceived, and 
because it isin human nature to believe 
easily and pertinaciously what one wants 
to believe. ‘* Prophesy unto us pleasant 
things.” All the adventurers who prac- 
tice the art of fool-fishery do this abun- 
dantly, and so their ‘‘ catch ” is large and 
perennial. 

If any number of persons, from one in- 
dividual to a million, enter into a mutual 
compact for life insurance, it is mere 
primary arithmetic to say that there must 
have been paid into the common fund, by 
the time the last claim matures, the aggre- 
gate of the insurance contracted for, plus 
working expenses; how, by whom, and 
when these payments are made is a mat- 
ter of detail, not of arithmetic ; but they 
must be made or the insurance is partial to 
the extent of their deficiency. When, as in 
case of all ‘‘going” and continuing or- 
ganizations, there is no last man, because 
the ranks are kept filled by new acces- 
sions, the process is still the same, altho 
the accounts are not brought to a close. 
The fact of new accessions has been seized 
and perverted by workers of unsound 
schemes. It was once claimed that ‘‘ new 
blood” would keep the average age of the 
membership from increasing ; but a little 
figuring shows the absurdity of this, and 
itis much less heard of than formerly. 
Itis still claimed by the ‘‘endowment” 
and ‘‘bond” miracle-workers that altho 
one man can be paid off only by appropri- 
ating the entire deposits of several others, 
enough new entrants will come to keep up 
the process permanently ; ‘there never 





will be any last man,” was said by the 
now defunct ‘‘ Iron Hall.” The absurdity 
of this is evident. ‘‘ New accessions ” of 
water may be poured into a rathole, but 
the hole does not fill up. . 

The Royal Arcanum offers $3,000 insur- 
ance for assessments varying from one 
to four dollars; the number stated to 
have been called in 1889 was 13—** high- 
est number of assessments in any year 
14.” On this basis, the cost would be 
$6.44 per $1,000 at 30, $9.37 at 40, $15.21 at 
50, and ** the rates of assessment continue 
the same through life.” We do not sup- 
pose there is aspecific contract to this, be- 
cause the number of assessments is left 
indeterminate, in this as in other societies; 
but this is given out and on this understand- 
ing the business is obtained. The life ex- 
pectancy at those ages is 35, 28 and 21, 
omitting fractions, and anybody can see 
how far short the total premiums will 
fall. But no formal expectation table 
need be consulted. At $10 per year, how 
long must a man live to pay in $1,000? If 
it be said that others make up the deficien- 
cy in his payments, we reply that that is a 
correct principle and lies at the founda- 
tion of life insurance, nevertheless, we 
repeat our oft-put and never answered 
question—which we doubt not is disgust- 
ingly offensive to some people—what is to 
become of insurance plans according to 
which every member is to take out more 
than any member puts in? 

There is such a thing as interest, we 


admit. There is also such a thing 
as expense. There is such a thing as 
lapse. But when premium rates are so 


small there is no room for interest ac- 
cumulation ; similarly, when nothing 
material over the current mortality cost 
is collected there can be little reserve, and 
when a policy has little reserve on it 
there can be little profit derivable by its 
lapse. 

All that has been or can be said sums 
up in the proposition that accumulation 
requires money, and that to make the 
money inadequate is to narrow the ac- 
cumulation, which is another word for 
insurance, There is only one way toavoid 
the penalty of paying too little, in the 
Royal Arcanum or elsewhere; this way 
is expressed in the two disagreeable words 
—die early. 

As for the good clergyman who has 
been insured in some cheap assessment 
society fora number of years and it has 
cost him only $7 or so a year, we have 
heard of him used to hear 
quite frequently from him ten or twelve 
years ago; but he seems to be becoming 
silenced, if not convinced. We have 
never denied that lives can be insured, 
during a term of years, for a low figure ; 
that is very easy, but to insure them dur- 
ing the whole term of life is another 
thing. 


before—we 





A LIFE INSURANCE “ EXHIBIT.” 


THE results of life insurance are largely 
immaterial or imponderable, and to put 
even those of the opposite character into 
the concrete shape of an ‘ exhibit” to the 
eye would seem to be a very difficult task; 
yet the New York Life has done this at Chi- 
cago, according to the following descrip- 
tion from the Insurance Advocate : 





“The exhibits are five in number, in ad- 
dition to the title exhibit—which is also a 
very handsome piece of work—and_ will 
occupy on the walls of the Exposition the 
better part of a wall space eleven by twenty 
fect. The first in the order of thought and 
the largest in size, is called the ‘ Equation of 
Life insurance,’ which is designed to set 
forth the Need and the Basis of life insur- 
ance, These are found, of course, in the 
Mortality Table, the need being shown by 
the regularity with which men of every 
age die, notwithstanding good previous 
health, long-lived ancestry and favorable 
environment. The basis of the system, on 
the other hand, is: feund in the certainty 
that a practically definite and ascertainable 
percentage will survive at each age. The 
risk of death and the probability of life, 
and the corresponding cost of insurance 
and loss in case of death, are illustrated by 
age lines of equal length, divided into two 
parts by different colors, one color repre 
senting the risk of death and the other the 
probability of life, at each age from 
35 to 99 The equation and deduction 
drawn from the diagram are—(1) ‘ Risk of 
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Death equals Cost of Insurance’; (?) ‘ Prob- 
ability of Life equals Loss in Case of 
Death’; (3) ‘When the Risk of Death is 
Small the Loss in Case of Death is Large’; 
(4) ‘ Life Insurance Discounts Probability 
and Gives Certainty.’ 

* Exhibit 2 illustrates the theory of Life 
Insurance by Level Premiums, and is called 
‘Sufliciency of the Net Premium, with in- 
terest at 4 per cent., to Pay Death Claims— 
Necessity of Large Accumulations,.’ This 
diagram supposes 82,581 persons to be in- 
sured for $1,000 each at age 35, each one 
paying the actuaries’ 4 per cent. whole life 
net premium. Interest is computed on ac- 
cumulations at 4 percent., and $1,000 is de- 
ducted at the end of the year for each death. 
This process is continued until the last 
man is dead and his claim paid, when noth- 
ing remains. A table gives the figures in 
detail for each year, and the diagram shows 
to the eye the progress of each item toward 
the fiual zero. The sufficiency of the net 
premium is shown by the fact that there is 
exactly $1,000 in hand when the last death 
occurs; and the necessity of large accumu- 
lations is equally apparent from the fact 
that the reserve fund reaches at one time 
$22,752,417.23, altho the largest amount paid 
in death claims in any one year is only 
$2,362,000, 

“The growth of Life Insurance in the 
United States is shown by a diagram with- 
out figures save the assets, surplus and 
insurance of the companies, January Ist, 
1893. ‘The and disbursements of 
each yearare represented by a perpendicu- 
lar column about three-fourths of an inch 
wide, the premiums, interest, payments to 
policy hoiders, expenses and taxes, and in- 
come accumulated, being shown by differ- 
ent colors. The eye takes in at a glance the 
growth of the business from 1845 to 1802, the 
column for 1845 being about one twenty- 
fifth of an ineh in hight, while that for 
1892 is over forty inches. The impetus given 
the business by the adoption of non-forfeit 
able policies in 1860 is very marked, as is 
likewise tne set back it received by the 
financial crisis of 1873, while the growth 
since 1880 is no less conspicuous. 

“The growth of the New York LIFE is 
shown by asimilardiagram on a scale seven 
times as great, with respect to amounts of 
money, so that one sees by comparison how 
nearly the Company does one-seventh of all 
the buiness. The growth of the Company 
follows that of the total business with one 
very striking exception, and that is in a 
slight instead of a heavy falling off after 
1873. 

* The last exhibit of the series is called 
the ‘Development of the Life Tosurance 
Contract, Increase of Kenefits and Decrease 
of Restrictions.’ Four policies are shown, as 
follows: (1) The First Policy in Foree; (2 
The First Non-forfeitable Policy ; (3) The 
First Non-forfeiting Tontine Limited-EKn- 
dowment ; and (4) lhe First Accumulation 
Policy. These were issued respectively in 
1845, 1860, 1886 and 1892. Printed labels be 
low the policies show the benefits and the 
restrictions of each. The first provided but 
a Single benefit and included many condi- 
tions and restrictions, and from this prog- 
ress is made in each successive policy un- 
til the Accumulation Policy is reached with 
its numerous benefits, its single condition, 
and its entire absence of restrictions.” 


income 


To this the News-Letter adds a mention 
of another exhibit subsequently con- 
structed in Chicago : 


“Tt consists of afrustum of a pyramid’ 
seven feet square at the base, ten eet high, 
four feet five and a-half inches across one 
side of the top, surmounted by a globe four 
feet five and a-half inches in diameter. One 
side of the pyramid bears this inscription : 


“*This Pyramid and globe represent the 
bulk of pure gold required to equal the As- 
sets of the New-YorkK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY—8$137,499, 198.99, the globe repre- 
senting the Surplus—$16,804,948.10. Total 
weight of pure gold—22s8 tons, 104 lbs., 3,400 
grs.’ 


“The pyramid and globe are covered with 
gold leaf—ditferent colors being used to 
represent land and water on the globe. A 
motor inside the pyramid causes the globe 
torevolve once in twenty-four hours. The 
meridian of Chicago is indicated, and 
World’s Fair time is shown ona band which 
encircles the globe at the latitude of Chica- 
go. These exhibits are inthe Manufactur- 
ers’ Building, department of Liberal Arts, 
northeastern part of the building.” 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGPIELD, MASS. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1893. 
ASSETS $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............. sseeus 7.069, 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


‘THE CRIME OF NOT INSURING. © 


By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
THE FIRST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“ Let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plente- 
ous years.”"—GEN, xll, 44. 





These were the words of Joseph, the president of the first life insurance company that the world ever 
saw. Pharaoh had a dream that distracted him, He thought he stood on the banks of the river Nile, and 
saw coming up out of the river seven fat, sleek, glossy cows, and they began to browse in the thick grass. 
Nothing frigt tful about that. But after them, coming up out of the same river, he saw seven cows that were 
gaunt and starved, and the worst-looking cows that he had ever seen in the land, and in the ferocity of hunger 
they devoured their seven fat predecessors. Pharaoh, the King, sent for Joseph to decipher these midnight 
hieroglyphics. Joseph made short work of it, and intimated that the seven fat cows that came out of the 
river were seven years with plenty to eat; the seven emaciated cows that followed them were seven years 
with nothing to eat. “ Now,” said Joseph, “ let us take one-fifth of the corn crop of the seven prosperous years 
and keep as provision for the seven years in which there shall be no corn crop.” 


The King took the Counsel and Appointed Joseph, 

because of his integrity and public spiritedness, as the president of the undertaking. The farmers contrib- 
uted each one-fifth of their income, In all the towns and cities of the land there were branch houses. This 
great Egyptian life insurance company had millions of dollars as assets. Aftera while the dark days came, 
and the whole nation would have starved if it had not been for the provision they had made for the future. 
But now these suffering familles have nothing todo but go up and collect the amount of their life certificates. 
The Bible puts it in one short phrase: “In all the land of Egypt there was bread.” I say this was the first 
Life Insurance Company. It wasdivinely organized. It had in it atl the advantages of the * whole life plan,” 
of the “endowment plan,” and all the other good plans. Weare told that Kev. Dr. Anhate, of Linconshire, 
England, originated the first life insurance company, in 1498. No; it is as old as the corn-cribs of Egypt, and 
God himself was the author and originator, If that were not so, I would not take your time and mine in a 
Sabbath discussion of this subject; I feel that it is a theme vital, religious, and of infinite import—the morals 
of life and fire insurance. It seems to me it is time for the pulpit to speak out. But what does the Bible say 
in regard to this subject ¢ 


If the Bible favors the institution, | will favor it; if the Bible denounces it, I will denounce it. 
to the forecast of Joseph in tne text, I call your attention to Paul’s comparison. 

Here is One Man Who, through Neglect, Fails to Support His Family 
whiie he lives, or after he dies, Here ‘s another man who abhors the Scriptures, and rejects God. Which of 
these men is the worst? Well, you say the latter. Paul says the former. Paul says that a man who neglects 
to care for his household Is more obnoxious than a man who rejects the Scriptures. “He that provides not 
for his own, and especially those of bis own household, is worse than an infidel.” 

But if we have the money to pay for insurance, and do not have it, we have no right to expect mercy at the 
hands of God in the judgment. We are worse than Tom Paine, worse than Voltaire, and worse than Shaftes- 
bury. The Bible declares it; we are worse than an infidel. After the certificate of death has been made out, 
and the thirty or sixty days have passed, and the officer of 


A Life Insurance Company comes into the Bereft Household 


and pays down the hard cash on an insurance certificate, that officer of the company is performing a posi- 
tively religious rite, according to the Apostle James, who says: “ ‘rue religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction,” and so on. 

* . . . * . oF 


When men think of their death they are apt to think of it only In connection with their spiritual welfare, 
and not of devastation in the household which will come because of their emigration from it. It is meanly 
seltish In you to be so absorbed ia the Heaven to which you are going that you forget what ts to become of 
— wife and children after you go. You can go out of this world not leaving them a dollar, and yet die 
lappy if you could not provide for them, You can trust them in the hands of the God, 


Who Owns all the Harvests and the Herds and the Flocks; 


but if you could pay the cost of a life certificate, and neglect to do so, it 18 a mean thing for you to go up to 
Heaven while they go to the poor-house. You, at death, move into a mansion, river front, and they move 
into two rooms on the fourth story of a tenement house on a back street. When they are out at the elbows 
and the knees, the thought of your splendid robe in Heaven will not keep them warm, The minister may 
a a splendid sermon over your remains, and the quartette may sing Iike four angels in the organ loft, 
vat your death will be a swindle. 

ie -—_ the means to provide for the comfort of your household when you left it, and you wickedly 
neglected it. 

“ Oh!” says some one, “I have more faith than you; I believe when I go out of this world the Lord will 
take care of my family.” Yes; He will provide for them. Goto Blackwell's Island; yo through all the poor- 
houses in the country, and I will show you how often God provides for the neglected children of neglected 
mrents. That is, he provides for them through public charity. As for myself, I would rather have the 

word provide for my famftily ina private home, and throigh my own industry and parental and conjugal 
faithfulness, But, says some man: “I mean 


In addition 


“The Next Ten or Twenty Years 


to make a great fortune, and so I shall leave my family, when I go out of this world, very comfortable.” 
How do you know that you are going to live ten or twenty — ? If wecould look up the walk of the future 
we would see it crossed by ee me] and pleurisies, and consumptions, and colliding rail trains, and run- 
away horses, and breakigg bridges, ana funeral processions. Are you so certain that you are going to live ten 
or twenty years that a can warrant your household any comfort after you go away from them ?¢ 
Besides that, the vast ma,vrity of men die poor. 


Two Only out of 100 Succeed in Business. 
Are you certain that you are going to be one of the two? 

There are men who die solvent who are insolvent before they are under the ground or the estate is settled. 
How soon an auctioneer’s mallet can knock the life out of an estate! A man thinks the property worth 
$15.00; under a forced sale it brings $7,000. The business man takes advantage of the crisis, and compels the 
widow of his deceased partner to sell out to him at a ruinous price or lose all. - . Or the administrator is 
ordered by Surrogate Court to wind up the whole affair. The estate is supposed to be worth $20,000, but after 
the indebtedness has been met and the bills of the doctor and the undertaker and tombstone cutter have been 
ee. there is nothing left. That means that the children are to come home from school and go to work. 


hat means the complete 
Hardship of the Wife, 


turned out with nothing but a needle to fight the great. battle of the world, ‘tear down the lambrequins, close 
the piano, rip up the Axminster, sell out the wardrobe, and let the mother take a child in each hand and 
trudge out into the desert word. A life insurance would have hindered all that. The utter indifference of 
many people on this Important subject accounts for much of the crime and pauperism of this day. Who are 
these children sweeping the crossings with broken brooms and begging of you a penny as you go by? Who 
are these lost souls gliding under the gaslight, in thin shawls? Ah! they are victims of want, and A many 
of the cases the forecast of the parents ana grandparents might have prevented it. God only knows how they 
have tried to do right! They prayed unul the tears froze on their cheeks, they sewed on the sacks until the 
breaking of the day, but 


They Couldn’t Get Enough Money to Pay the Rent; 


they could aot get enough money to Soenely clothe themselves, and one.day in that wretched home the 

angel of purity and the angel of crime fought a great fight between the empty bread-tray and the fireless 

hearth, and the biack- winged angel shrieked ; “* Aha, I have won the day!” i 
Say séme men: “I believe what you say, 


“Itis Right and Christian, 


and I mean some time to attend tothis matter.”” My friend, you are going to lose the comfort of your house- 
hold in the same way the sinner loses Heaven, by procrastination. Lsee all around me the destitute and suf- 
fering families of parents Who meant some day to attend to this Christian duty. During the process of ad- 
journment the man gets his feet wet, then comes chilland delirium, and a doleful shake of the doctor’s head 
and the obsequies. Tf there be anything more pitiable than a woman delicately brought up, and, on her mar- 
riage day, by an indulgent father given to a man to whom she is ' ” 


The Chief Joy and Pride of Life 


until the moment of his death, and thenthat same woman going out with helpless children at her back to 
struggle for bread in the world where brawny muscle and rugged soul are necessary; I say, if there be any- 
thing more pitiable than that I don't know what it is; and yet there are good women who are indifferent in 
regard to their nusband’s duty in this respect. And there are those positively hostile, as though a life insur- 
unce subjected a man to some fatality. There is in this city to-day a poor woman keeping a small candy shop 
who vehemently opposed the insurance on her hasband’s life, and when application had been made for a cer- 
tiflcate of $10,000, she frustrated it. She would never have a document in the house that implied it was pos- 
sible for her husband ever to die. One day, in the quick revolution ot machinery, ‘ 


His Life Was Instantly Dashed Out. 


What is the sequel? She is, with annoying tug, making the half of a miserable liv Pp oe » 
have becn taken away from her, in order that they may be clothed and schooled, and Bey at. Lo phi omen 
hareship. Oh, man, before Jorty-eight hours have passed away, appear at the desk of some of our great life in- 
surance companies, have the stethoscope of the physician put to your heart ana lungs, and by the seal of some 
honest company decree that your children shall not be subject to . 


The Humiliation of Financial Struggle 
in the dark days of your demise. 


It is a duty you owe yourself and your family, to protect them with a reasonable amou 2 - 
where the storms of the financial world cannot touch them; where the assessor ae Sa, 
ee tee] ag yout family should he ee ic one aes yd will become your protection in your ‘old age, 

Be ‘ance W i) and more; i i i 
some good, old reliable commen: e; therefore, do your duty and insure immediately, in 
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WASHIN 


Company 
OF NEW YORK, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres, 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000, 


The 2-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON tg 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a legs 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re. 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi. 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
vrofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre. 

erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt, 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City, 


1850. 1893, 
THE UNITED STATES 
see aero naw ion 


ORGEN 
KALE 


. Pres. Chem, National Bank 
.. Dry Goods 


M POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in. 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 

resent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTKED IN. 

1OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea. 

ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insurea may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex. 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 
orepresent the Com. 

yany, are invited to address J. 5. GAFFNEY, Super. 

ntendent of Agencies at Home Office 


o ‘ : Philadelphia, 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all opher 7 
 aseudsstessccncsenssssense as 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities... ... 141,428 6 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. $3,183.302 47 
THOVAS FH. MONTCOWER YV. President, | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAN’ 


NEw York, January 24th, 18% 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to SIst December, 1892.......... $5,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SANURTY, IGWB... cccccscccccseccccovccecocss 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. 5,162,393 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to Slst December 1S92...006. 3,759,198 06 
Losses paid during the same 
period $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 

Luans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank.......ccccccccese 3 


1,029,345 26 
136,622 46 
276,262 99 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or the ir 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 00 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
H_ H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY) op 
S LOW LAWRENCE TURN vx.” 
URGIs, P. BROWN, 
AMIN H. FIELD 1ARKD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. BELI 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, I TLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, a 
HOKACE GRAY, 4 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE BLISs, 
JOHN_L. RIKER, 
c. AHAND. b 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, — LEANDER 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, | WILLIAM B. 
J.D. JONES, President. ' 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice 
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: - MOORE, 
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0. CAPITAL STOCK -  $3,000,000.00 
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N is 
less 
re. 
vie THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
_ Silt No sisiaticsacn ai bis ak-si sana aan. sacnaetaes:-eoeenineet wee $193,631 78 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection.............0.. 06.60. eee eeeee 718,505 67 
rt., Mime UME oo 5c acs ansine cece n ssid scales Waicines sp sdesesceaetsernisieteesesie: siete dseecenseadonsensse 1,563,781 37 
BiORDS OF MOOCUED. 2.00606 ceccccccrccscccocesccccece 00006 coe covcsssenrocesressoesceses cevceee 121,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ..............00cccce cece eee cree eee ee eeeee eeeeeeeeees 608,759 37 
3. [uterest AUC AN ACCHUEM. ............00 cocccccccccccccccccscvcscccrccesscons eecseeccees es 36,816 18 
S BONDS. Par Value. Market Value- 
United States Curreucy " ; i P . 6 per cent, $275,000 00 $308,550 00 
0 District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ . - . B65‘ 1,000,000 00 1,100,000 00 
‘ State of Georgia areal 5 S re ae 25,000 00 25,625 00 
‘Mississippi ¢ é 4, =a 2 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City ie 500,000 00 507,500 00 
ent Topeka C ity, Kan., Internal Improvement pipeess NE 155,530 O04 161,751 24 
ary City of Lancy se ve ; =  ieoaenne 50,000 00 55,000 00 T ifp Q ‘A 
West Cuicago Par Commissioners’ Sp ssess- h M t l ] f ] C | 5 
Ne ment Warrants : —— . 6 “cc “se 31,648 5O 31,648 5 C Uu ud an C Ili urance Oln Jan 
ctor City of Greeley, Col., Water : a * pepo 4 a 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City mprovement. Ce 23,100 ( 23,793 OO ‘ oe e 
hank ata City, Neb., Paving District ‘ (ie 19,000 00 20,330 00 of New ork 
nails City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! liprovement. a ee. wont 10,000 00 10,500 00 
der Kansas City, Kan. , Improvement ao Se 9,500 00 9,785 00 . . 
unk, N. Y., Lake rie & Western R. R. Co. ‘Reorgan- Richard A. McCurdy, President 
CK ized First Lien. . i 200,000 00 220,000 00 a 
es N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- = . 
ible gage Base AE 112,000 00 104,440 00 Assets over $175,000,000.00 
= 2 & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- — ene asia Lionas 
ent gage (I! 7 a ’ ’ a hd TOPE Ra 
r nde. Madison & Indianapolis RK. R. — BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
ie ‘ Co, First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) “ 7 104,000 00 120,640 00 Samuel 3. Babcock Dudley Olcott — 
sles, New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First George S. Coe Weedario Conwell icadied Mtaaiead 
~~ 46 “ Oo rf »- 
ies N a ee red (1903) . R ‘ 100,000 00 123,500 00 Richard A. McCurdy julien T. Davies William Babcock 
per "te ~! Harlem KR. R. First Mortgage Regis- oe 100,000 00 118,000 00 tao = oe Van Remsse Augustus D. J 
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Old and Young. 


ALONG THE WISSAHICKON. 


BY HARRY PRINGLE FORD. 


I WENT through the wood in winter, 
When storm-clouds o’er it hung, 

And the tortured stream, with a haunted 

gleam, 

Its waves, blast-driven, flung ; 

And I heard in the raging tempest, 
Above in the limbs sore tost, 

The sigh aad moan, the wailand groan, 
Of souls forever lost. 


I went through the wood in summer, 
When twilight shadows fell, 
And the storied stream, with a mystic 
gleam, 
Glanced through its cloistered dell ; 
And I heard in the leaves above me, 
In that hallowed hour of rest, 
The vesper songs from joyous throngs 
Of saints forever blest. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—____——_ 2—— 


HER PROMISE. 
BY S. L. BACON, 

“1 ges’ won’er now whar Jeph kin be ; 
*pears like his stomick orter tell ’im ther 
time!” She stood in the doorway peering 
up and down the twisting path; her gaunt 
figure was bent almost double, and her 
thin gray hair fell in little wisps across 
her wrinkled face. From the west the 
sun shot his departing rays, and lit up 
with crimson light the long line of the 
Cohuttas. Through the pines the softness 
of the June air crept. The house was 
shut in by a log fence, the gate was tied 
back with a bit of dingy string, and a 
patch = of marigolds 
Mrs. Coons had, as 
she expressed it, ‘er lik’n’ fur flowers ;” 
and she weeded and tended her marigolds 
faithfully. “1 cayn’t raison whar Jeph 
kin be,” she repeated, pushing the slat 
bonnet she wore alittle back ; he’s git’n’ es 
onsartin es er possum,” 


orange-Ccolored 
bloomed just inside. 


As she spoke her bleared eyes descried 
the figure of a woman coming toward her 
with slow, indolent steps, down from the 
path which led up the mountain. A tall, 
sinuous figure in a cotton skirt, with bare 
ankles and arms, and bonnet, that ensign 
of the mountain woman, shading her 
face. 

**Ev’n’, Mis’ Coons! Jeph wuz er-telln’ 
me es how yer chick’ns hed gapes mos’ly, 
an’ ye wuz powerful onlucky with ’em 
las’ rais’n’; so I brung ye sum fresh aiggs 
fur er relish. I bain’t los’ er chick; an’ I 
raise’ nigh er hundred,” she added, with 
pardonable pride. 

She pushed her bonnet with the back 
of her hand; her face was thin; the fea- 
tures, softened by the shadowy lights, 
were well shapen. Her eyes had less of 
that pathetic dullness one generally sees 
among her kind. As the older woman 
accepted with urbane politeness the prof- 
fered gift, the girl sat down upon the 
shady step, fanning herself with her 
bonnet flap. 

“T heern how Jeph wuz down ter 
Resacca ter meet’n’ las’ night, an’ wuz 
clean convarted, swar’n’ off from corn 
liquor an’ fight’n’ roosters—how cum?” 

She spoke with a soft, drawling intona- 
tion ; the wind lifted and played with the 
dampened strands of her hair caressing- 
ly. 

‘“‘T dun know,” said Jeph’s mother, 
sullenly. She carried the eggs inside and 
came back. ‘I ’low this here, tho, Silvy 
Judkins, ther hain’t er man what’s goin’ 
giv’ up liquor. Lord! ther wouldn’ be 
satisfied in Heaven ‘thout et, an’ thet’s 
why they mos’ly goes ter Hell. Ef Jeph’s 
so sot on git’n’ religion, I “low ther hain’t 
no use sav’n’ supper fur ‘im.” 

‘*Thar he is now,” said the girl, sud- 
denly. She straightened herself a little, 
pulling her scanty skirts well over herslim 
ankles. <A certain indefinable light came 
into her face. 


, 


The man in question was coming with 
a quick, swinging gait toward them, He 
was tall, with massive shoulders, his eyes 
were penetratingly blue, and his beard 
was fine and soft like corn silk. He 
greeted the two women with a nod, and 
seated himself by the girl. His face had 
a strange excitement in it. He began to 
speak eagerly ; 


“* Maw, will ye mak’ er leetle bundle uv 
my clo’es—er flau’l shirt, an’ er pa’r uv 
socks ’illdo. Silvy, ’'m glad ye’re here, 
*kase I hain’t got er overbalance uv time, 
an’ I hed ter see ye ’fore [ go.” 

The girl’s face did not change. Her 
eyes were fixed steadily upon the fast dy- 
ing crimson lights. The old woman’s 
voice rose in a half shriek : 

‘Jeph Coons! In ther name uv Gaud, 
what air ye drivin’ et ; goin’? goin’ whar?”’ 

“Tm goin’ with Mister Dawson ; goin’ 
ter follow atter Jesus Christ! Mister 
Dawson, he’s tol’ me—he’s tol’ me how es 
the Lord say es ye mus’ fursake yer home, 
an’ them es ye luv’, an’ stick ter ’im fur- 
ever! I don’ say I hain’t sorry ter leave 
ye an’ Silvy; but I’m ’bleeged ter go.” 
His voice shook with emotion. 

‘*Gaud hain’t never mean’n’ fur ye ter 
leave yer maw, and she er widder, an’ 
nigh onto ninety yearn ole; who ye ‘low 
goin’ ter take keer uv me, an’ ye er-traps- 
‘n’ roun’ ther kintry? Yer er fool, Jeph 
Coons; et’s er pity I brung ye in ther 
wuld.” 

She was mighty in her wrath, her sunk- 
en eyes blazed, and she turned away, mo- 
tioning the girl inside. ‘*‘Cum?’ in, Silvy, 
ther bacon ’s fried crisp, an’ | need sum’- 
thin’ ter settle my stomick.” 

But the girl refused; she had been to 
supper, she said. She sat in the same at- 
titude, her long arms clasping her knees, 
her eyes staring vacantly out into the 
shadows, her thoughts chasing themselves 
like shadows through her brain. 

From the room inside came the sound 
of knives and forks, mingled with Jeph’s 
quick, strong voice and his mother’s weak, 
quavering one, rising in expostulations 
and entreaty. She heard them ; but like 
far-away voices. Her thought stretched 
itself back through the years of her life— 
her life, which, from the beginning, Jeph 
had loved. When she had been a little 
thing he had helped her over rough places, 
he had made little boats for her, They had 
sailed them together on the pond—the pond 
where the great white water lilies float- 
ed, Once she had tumbled in, and he had 
pulled her out ; her hair had lain dripping 
wet against his cheek, he had pushed it 
away and in shy boy fashion kissed her. 
He had never, never thought of any 
other girl, and she, she never looked at 
another man. She had said her prayers 
regularly and gone to ‘‘ meet’n’” when 
she could; she took care of her father 
who was blind, and she loved Jeph. That 
was her life. Now, it seemed to her, the 
Lord was in wrath with her, taking Jeph 
away. They had been engaged a year. 
The man came out presently and, seating 
himself by the girl, laid a heavy hand on 
hers; his eyes shone brilliantly in the 
misty light. Before he could speak, she 
drew herself away with a quick motion. 
**T hain’t got time ter talk, Jeph; Paw, 
he’s ter hum, by ’imself ; [ orter gone ’fore 
this, stead ’er sit’n’ here study’n’ like er 
cow.” 

“Til go long with ye, Silvy ; I wan’er 
see ye—ye don’ begrudge me ’er luk at ye! 
I wish ‘twuz day, ther moon makes yer 
face whiter’n er mack’rel.” 

She stood irresolutely ; the moon pass- 
ing under acloud left her face in shadow ; 
she turned her head a little and a bit of 
hair brushed against her face. Her voice 
came to him steadily : ‘1 hain’t grudg’n’ 
ye ennything, Jeph, cum’ on.” 

She called a good-night to Mrs. Coons, 
and the two started up the narrow little 
path; the wild peas and devil’s banner 
nodded gayly to them, but the pale forget- 
me-nots had closed their sleepy eyes. 
‘*Wharever I go, Silvy, don’ ye ‘low 1 
ever kin furget ye, ’cept’n ’twuz ther 
Lawd tuk my min’; [ cayn’t furgit er- 
bout ye, ther way ye used ter be, so leetle 
I could ’er put ye in er cott’n sample ; an’ 
then ther day ye wuz in ther water, white, 
like ’er leetle dead baby; an’ then, O 
Gaud Almighty! ther day ye said yer’d 
be my wife, I am try’n’ ter do fur my 
Maker, but he knows et’s hard.” His huge 
frame trembled convulsively, he put up 
hands to hide his face. 

** Do ye re’ly ‘low es ye orter go, Jeph?” 
said the girl, with her slow, soft voice ; 
‘*‘hain’t et contrarywise ter desart yer 
maw. I hain’t talk’n’ bout me, Jeph, 





kase ye know jes’ how I luv’ ye; why, 


Jeph, I dun know what another man 
looks like.” 

“Ye ain’t hearn Mister Dawson; ye 
cayn’t tell ‘til’ ye hear ’im; he’s power- 
ful; he showed me plain; ther hain’t 
nuth’n’ fur it, Silvy ; I’m obleeged ter go ; 
my sperit would’n’ stay here ef ye held 
my body. I kin hear ther Lawd call’n’ 
me,” 

He paused, There was no sound save 
the wind through the white oaks and 
spectral pines—once there came a whip- 
poor-will’s note. 

‘Ther’ hain’t nuth’n,” said the girl; ‘<I 
tell ye what ’tis, Jeph, ef yer min’s so dead 
sot oa this, ef ye’re boua’ ter go, I'll take 
keer uv yer maw; I hain’t got none, an’— 
I'll take keer uv ’er, ye kin res’ easy bout 
that; ye kia depen’ on me. I ’low ye 
know that, Jeph.” 

Her face, taking on its brave resolve, 
was strong and almost beautiful. In the 
man’s heart a strong, passionate love 
welled up, sweeping for the moment all 
other thought aside. For a moment— 
then his voice sounded huskily : ‘* Gaud 
bless ye, Silvy—Gaud bless ye.” 

They had reached her gate. A dog 
barked welcomingly ; a weak, cracked 
voice from within hushed the sound. 

‘* Good-by,” said the girl again—‘ good- 
by. 
He stood gazing at her; his face wore a 
look of almost agony; his breath came 
quick and labored. 
‘*Gaud bless ye ! 
ye!” 

She looked at him once more, the dog 
barked again, and he went on. His words 
rang in her ears—‘* Gaud bless ye !” 

The heavy summer days came in lan- 
guorously, slowly; the cotton fields bloom- 
ed out in pink and white, the streams grew 
shallow, the sky was blue with a still, 
deep blueness. They were long days, but 
to Silvy they were full enough. She had 
her father’s wants to care for, her own 
small livelihood to see to, and the never- 
to-be-neglected charge, Jeph’s mother, 
The old woman was querulous and im- 
patient ; she weakened, too, and her mind 
seemed failing since the night Jeph left. 
They had no tidings from him; the girl 
called his name in her prayers at night ; 
she had always done that since she had 
prayed at all. Her face changed with the 
changing days; her eyes wore an appeal 
in them ; her figure, always thin, showed 
angular curves; and her step was more 
listless than before. She felt often a cer- 
tain feeling of exhaustion hitherto un- 
known to her. ‘True, her labors were 
doubled, and her walks from one cabin to 
another grew more and more frequent as 
Mrs. Coons’s strength decreased. The old 
woman sat all day in a worn chair by the 
door, her suuffoox within easy reach, and 
her stick protruding from her withered 
lips. 

“‘T hain’t no ‘count, Silvy, I hain’t. I 
cayn’t even raise er chick’n ; but Jeph, he 
allus s’porten me; I never feared fur er 
livin’ if I wuz git’n’ ole. I never ’low’d 
he’d go way.” 

‘* Ye need’n fear fur er liv’n’ long es I’ve 
got one,” said the girl, firmly. ‘I dun 
know what'll come ter me when I gits ole ; 
I low I'll jes die like er mule what’s wo’ 
out, fur ther won’ be nobody ter keer 
atter ye and Paw’s daid.” 

Her voice rang with an infinite pathos. 
She set about ‘her work diligently, trying 
to still the dull, heavy feeling which 
wrapped itself about her heart. 

Jeph had raised a little cotton. She 
had given that up now, and her own gar- 
den yielded all the living. Once a week 
she walked into Resacca. It was six 
miles ; but she started early, and she never 
disappointed the dealer at the little store 
there, who counted upon her country 
produce. She always inquired for letters. 
Her heart beat, and there was a tremble 
in her voice ; but there came always the 
same laconic shake of the head and negu- 
tive reply, which changed the quick 
heart-throbs to sinking stillness of disap- 
pointment. 

The summer days shortened, died away, 
the sultry heat of September came, then 
the persimmons ripened, and the frost 
sweetened them with his cold, sharp 
kisses. The sky took on a grayer color 


Gaud Almighty bless 





and the leaves reddened into masses of 


crimson, russet and yellow, which lay in 
strewn heaps at the autumn wind’s will, 
So the winter passed and thespring came, 
and again the summer, It seemed to the 
girl there was no account for the time 
save in the seasons. She had given up 
going even to the meeting house at Re- 
sacca. Mrs, Coons required constant care, 
and her father’s infirmity rendered him 
almost helpless. There were no neighbors 
near, and then she had never been very 
socially inclined. When the time seemed 
most wearisome and her cares most heavy 
Jeph’s ‘Gaud bless ye!” sounded in her 
ears like a song. She was never too tired 
to remember her premise to him to “keer” 
for his mother—his mother, who was to 
have been hers. 

The second winter came, and there wag 
snow ; it lay whitening the Cohuttas and 
covering the nakedness of the pines. To 
Silvy snow was never welcome, this year 
least of all. She went back and forth 
through it ; luckily it melted fast ; but the 
keen, cold air crept through the worn 
planks of the house and the feeble strength 
of the old woman gave way before it. The 
cough which racked her frame seemed 
stronger than her powers of resistance, 
yet her sunken eyes looked out with wist- 
ful appeal to Silvy ; she clung to life with 
piteous effort. 

The girl rarely left her. She made her 
father comfortable for the day with his 
basket work and got his dinner. The rest 
of the day she nursed and tended and 
cheered the spark of life. She sat one 
night by the low cot; the lamp burned 
dimly, and the moon’s white face showed 
in the window. The quick, gasping 
breaths of the sick woman were audible 
in the stillness of the room. The girl sat 
with her head resting on her hand ; she 
felt that loneliness which belongs to the 
soul as well as to the body ; she felt that 
terrible capacity for waiting which women 
have. There was a sound outside, and 
she raised her head to listen if it were the 
wind through the trees. Then a knock, 
quick, impetuous, She felt her heart 
beat as she rose slowly, holding the lamp 


above her head to open the door. Its 
light showed the figure of a man. His 


voice came huskily from under his heavy 
beard. 

“*This Mis’ Coons ?” 

The girl nodded, ‘* Yes—ye cayn’t see 
’er, she sick; wait, (Il cum’ outside an’ 
hear what ye'’re gotter say.” 

She drew a shawl over her head and 
stepped out into the crisp, cold air, closing 
the door behind her. The whiteness of 
the snow under the moon’s rays made the 
night strangely light. She could see the 
man’s face distinctly. 

‘“‘Tcum’ frum Atlanter, with er message 
from one Jephthah Coons. I’ve bin with 
’1m_ these two years, an’ I sot sto’ by ’im. 
He’s dying ; an’ it seems es like he couldn’ 
die easy ’thout his maw, so I cum ter tell 


her. Ye say she is sick ?” 

“They'll go along tergether. She 
cayn’t live; ther doctortol’ me so, I dun 
everything. Ye say Jeph’s dyin’—O my 


Gaud !” 

She sank down upon the step, putting 
up her hands to her face. The shawl 
slipped back from her thin shoulders. 

“Air ye his sister?” said the man, 
moved by the fierce emotion she did not 
check. 

**T hain’t no kin ter ’im. 
ter ‘im. 


I cayn’t cum’ 
Go back an’ tell’im his maw’s 
dyin’ too ; they'll go long tergether out’n 
ther wu'ld; tell ’im [ tuk keer uv ’er all I 
could ; tell him I hain’t never furgot ; tell 
’im I'd cum ter ’im but fur ther promise. 
I cayn’t leave ‘er ; mebby Gaud ‘Il lemme 
die too; I cayn’t help pray’n fur et.” 
Her voice broke, and she rocked herself 
to and fro in an agony of grief. ‘O 
Gaud! I wan’ ter go ter ’im; I wan’ ter 
go, Gaud; what mus’I do?’ She got up 
suddenly, as tho an answer to her prayer 
had come, and controlled herself with an 
effort. “Go on back ter ’im; ther ain’t 
no use in yer stayin’ ; jes’ tell im how ’tis; 
he'll understan’.” 

She re-entered the house, replenished 
the fire and sat looking into it, her hands 
clinched each other fast. The night hours 
went on, once she rose to give more medi- 
cine to the sick woman, but the dying lips 





refused to take it—going out together, 
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mother and son, and she left alone before 
the gates of that fair city upon whose 
golden streets these two should walk. 

When the morning broke, with a chill, 
gray dawn, then came a little struggle, a 
little effort to rise, and then, before the 
girl could reach the bed, the life went out, 
and her task was at an end, 


And lo! the winter passed and was gone, 
the flowers appeared on the earth, and 
the singing of birds was come. The mari- 
golds bloomed ina mags of color before 
the closed doors of the little house, the 
weeds straggled up and made their dwell- 
ing there, a catbird made her nest among 
therafters. Silvy rarely went by. When 
she went to Resacca she took another 
path. The girl had aged as a winter frost 
withers a flower, 

The twilight lights of gold and red 
showed the lines upon her face, showed 
the sadness of her eyes as she went slowly 
up the hill from Resacca. She carried her 
bonnet and basket, and she walked slowly, 
for the sultry heat of the day oppressed 
her ; even the scent of the clematis flower 
she had fastened in her frock seemed 
heavy and she took them out, throwing 
them out of sight. 

When she came to the pond —it was the 
same she had tumbled in years ago—she 
sat down from sheer weariness, The 
water lapped up coolly, the tall rushes 
and cat-tails swayed in the summer wind ; 
it made little ripples on the surface, and in 
shallower parts, green, slimy grasses and 
water weeds showed. She sat thinking of 
how she had waded in once, long ago, and 
how cool it had felt about her ankles, and 
of how Jeph had laughed at her for wet- 
ting her skirt. and then how he had 
pulled her out—and—just of Jeph. She 
bent still nearer, dipping her hand into 
the clear, translucent water. The strong, 
sweet scent of the laurel came to her ; it 
was the kind Jeph used to gather for her. 
She turned suddenly. The dry pine 
needles sent up a crackling sound under 
the tread of quick footsteps. She sprang 
to her feet, and her loosened hair fell all 
about her face, her eyes looking strangely, 
like eyes that look upon the dead, Eyes 
whose clear blueness had haunted her 
often looked back—bluer now from the 
whiteness of the face, 

“Jeph! Jeph!” 

Ile threw his arms about her. She felt 
her cares and burdens fall from her; her 
weariness and sorrow. 

**T hain’t luv’n Gaud the less, Silvy, thet 
I've cum’ back. He brung me back inter 
life thet L might see ye, fur he shown 
me plainer when he tuk me ter ther very 
do’ of death. He shown me all myself— 
carnceit an’ mistakes ; I kin luv’ ’im better 
through ye; I kin sarve hm better—ye 
hain’t forgot, hev ye, Silvy 7” 

She looked at him with eyes like new- 
lit lamps. 

“T never did furgit, Jeph. Dv kep’ 
my word; Gaud, he knows how hard 
*twuz—lL took keer uv ’er, I did.” 

NeEwrorr, Ky. 


-— 
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HEREDITY. 





BY LEONORA B, HALSTED, 


“WHAT is the news, my little politi- 
cian?” said Mr, Walt, coming out on the 
deep porch that faced the sea, and finding 
his daughter deep in the many pages of a 
norning paper, 

She looked up with a troubled face. 
“Oh, there is another strike, on the rail- 
road this time: and I am so sorry for— 
everybody! Really, it makes me feel 
wicked in being so happily placed, so sur- 
rounded with comforts, when others are 
in trouble who need them far more than 
Ido. What have I ever done that I should 
have such gifts?” 

“You mustn’t take a morbid view of 
things, my dear,” said her father, appro- 
priating part of the paper. ‘It wouldn’t 
help the strikers for you to have less, and 
you certainly havea better right to it than 
they.” 

**Why have I?’ 

** Because I give it to you and I don’t 
give it to them, most emphatically,” he 
answered, with a short laugh, his face 





clouding as he glanced down the columns 
that told of the efforts to wreck trains 
and burn bridges. Ethel was silent for a 
while, reading the news in a perfunctory 
way with her mind on the unsolved prob- 
lem that peplexed her. 

Presently young Fordyce came across 
the carefully tended lawn from a neigh- 
boring cottage, and found Miss Walt gaz- 
ing out on the deep blue sea with eyes 
that did not note the exquisite gradations 
of color. She started when he said good- 
morning, and her father laughed at her. 

‘**She isin a brown study over the rights 
of property,” he explained to the young 
man. ‘‘She wants me to take a half- 
dozen ragamuflins in her place because 
she has been comfortable so long that she 
thinks she ought to be uncomfortable a 
while. I decline to make the exchange.” 

**Could you support half a dozen raga- 
muftins for what I cost you?” asked Ethel, 
rather wistfully, disregarding the rest of 
her father’s speech, and glancing at Mr. 
Fordyce as if to enlist his sympathies. 

‘“*I'm sure I don’t know ; but I am very 
well aware that I don’t mean to try,” re- 
plied Mr. Walt, with a certain sternness 
coming into his face, 

** What is the matter?” asked Fordyce, 
settling himself as if he meant to be um- 
pire. ‘*1 don’t clearly understand the 
pointatissue.” Mr. Walt had returned to 
his paper and Ethel had to explain, 

‘*The trouble is in me,” she said, grave- 
ly enough, but with a winsome expression 
that the young man found very charming. 
** What right have I to all the comforts 
and luxuries that surround me when lL 
have done nothing to earn them and 
many work hard and suffer much without 
gaining them? I can’t help feeling that 
I am making use of stolen goods.” 

‘* A compliment to your father,” inter- 
polated Mr, Walt, grimly. 

* T see Miss Ethel’s trouble,” said For- 
dyce. “She can understand that you 
earn the money and therefore have a 
right to it, but why should she be you 
daughter and come in fora share of your 
property instead of sharing the poverty of 
some unhappy creature in the slums ?” 

‘“* Yes, that is one part,” said Ethel. 
“By what justice am I my father’s 
daughter ?” 

“ Can figs grow on thistles ?” remarked 
Mr. Walt. 

‘*T think your father has hit the solu- 
tion,” said Fordyce, turning to the girl, 
whose dark blue eyes met his earnestly. 
** Each person is only part of a whole, as 
the twig is of the branch, and the branch 
of the tree, and the trees of the species. A 
rose can’t blossom out of an oak, nor an 
acorn fall from a cypress. No more can 
you be the child of some ignorant, drunken 
creature who has thrown away all his 
chances instead of improving them as 
your father has, You have not only an 
inheritance but an heredity from your an- 
cestors, and the character is the cause of 
the wealth, for iumeans energy and thrift 
and intelligence. You are the heir of these, 
and what your parents have rightfully 
comes to you, for it isin the line of natural 
succession, just as your hand has the good 
of the blood your heart sends forth. The 
hand is worthless when detached from 
what gives it life”’— 

‘““Yes, I see what you mean, and it 
clears my mind partly,” said Ethel, with 
eagerness ; ‘‘ but then the simile doesn’t 
hold good altogether. It reminds me of 
Christ’s ‘I am the vine, ye are the branch- 
es,’ and that, you see, extends the unity 
not alone to the family, but to the human 
race, and pushes beyond all question of 
partial inheritance to the noble idea which 
is a title of some book, ‘‘Our Heredity from 
God.” That is one side ; and the other is 
that the individual may be cut off from 
all support of family or ancestry, and still 
not die as the hand does when cut off from 
thebody. The individual is after all the 
primary unity.” 

“‘T think that is just where you are 
wrong,” said Fordyce. ‘Individuality is 
the final unity rather than the primary 
one, And it has a very limited unity after 
all, something as the blood corpuscles have 
in the body. Each of them is an entity, 
but it has just such a range and cannot 
go beyond the limits of the body of which 
it forms a part.” 
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“*As we can’t go beyond the Divine, in 
whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing,” suggested Ethel, in a low voice. 

“Yes, youcan look at it in that way, 
too ; for however little an individual may 
be conscious of depending on others, he is 
almost absolutely dependent. He cannot 
be born nor will he be likely to die at his 
own will; it is only between these two 
points that he exercises volition, and he 
uses his will very little compared to the 
amount he does involuntarily. Take, for 
instance, your trouble in regard to prop- 
erty. Your parents bring you into the 
world ; they transmit to you their quali- 
ties ; they nurse and train you and support 
you; and your individuality, in the sense 
of independence, is only the product of 
these acts and tendencies.” 

“Ah no, there is something further 
added,” she explained, softly, ‘‘ There is 
our heredity from God that comes* direct 
to each person, and gives each the power 
of saying what qualities shall fructify and 
what shall atrophy through disuse. 
Otherwise you would make heredity an- 
other name for fatality; and you could not 
account for the facts we see all around us 
of persons evincing quite different char- 
acteristics from their ancestors ; of good 
springing up from evil, of genius shin- 
ing out of ignorance, of virtue triumph- 
ant over every foe, It is really that Paul 
plants and Apollos waters, but Ged gives 
the increase.” 

“Yes, that is true; there is some un- 
known quantity there which makes for 
righteousness.” 

“*And this unknown God declare I 
unto you,’” quoted Ethel, softly; and 
John Fordyce, tho a student of science 
and a soi-disant agnostic, did not repudi- 
ate the suggestion, but, on the contrary, 
looked down at the girl’s bent head as if 
through her his plodding thought found 
wings. 

A bank of cloud had risen slowly on 
the blue horizon as they talked. Putts of 
vapor rose above the long advancing line 
as if leaders in the attack against the 
glorious tints of sea and sky. The oblit- 
erating mist ingulfed the little island out 
at sea so quickly that one wondered what 
had become of it. Then a couple of ships 
were blotted out and a cool breeze of 
momentary duration struck strangely 
through the warm, herb-scented air, A 
sailing boat close in shore looked ghostly 
for a moment and then, like a ghost, van- 
ished. The mist began to unwrap the 
house with a soft fringed veil made fra- 
grant by thesea. Where had been bound- 
less expanse but a few feet of water were 
now, Visible out of which the breakers 
ran. The sun shone through a luminous 
haze ; the oaks and pines were wreathed 
with garlands of cloud, and the foot- 
growth was leveled by the mist that filled 
all interstices. 

“Well,” said Mr. Walt, crushing the 
paper together and putting it from him as 
if glad to have finished the day’s catalog 
of woes, ‘have you got my little girl out 
of her fog and convinced her that she 
needn’t rebelat being my daughter ?”’ 

Fordyce looked at her for the answer. 

*““ Yes,” said she, * I find 1 was making 
myself altogether too big and of too much 
importance ; but still 1 have only man- 
aged to put my query off a degree or two 
further; it isn’t cleared away. For, if 
the human race is one asa tree is one, 
where is the justice in making one person 
a root, as it were, and another the top- 
most branch? I don’t mean to say that 
it is unjust, you know, but simply that I 
am dull of sight in that direction.” 

‘*How are you going to answer that, 
Fordyce? It sounds dangerous to me.” 

** Why, it seems to me that the answer 
is right in the statement. The solicitude 
of nature is never for the individual but 
for the whole. The whole needs both 
branches and roots in order to exist. You 
may say that there is discrimination 
against the roots and for the branches, 
but such discrimination is not unjust, it is 
simply nature’s method of developing the 
whole.” 

“That is the idea that whatever is, is 
best,” said Mr. Walt. ‘I believe it fora 
fact, but I don’t think much of it as an 
argument. Moreover, to come to the 
point at issue, it would point to the per- 





petuity of poverty, which I don’t believe 
in at all.” 

‘*Not necessarily, tho I imagine it will 
be a long while, even geologically speak- 
ing, before poverty is obliterated from 
the earth. As one race passes out of it 
another comes into it. America hastom- 
paratively little poverty, while Africa is 
just coming to the point where it will 
make itself felt. The tree lifts iteelf 
higher and higher into the air, but the 
roots are always beneath it; it will re- 
quire many metamorphoses before the 
human race will become an orchid! And 
after all poverty is entirely relative. Pov- 
erty to one is comfort to another. Our 
workmen think a dollar a day poor 
wages, and it is; but in some other coun- 
tries half that is riches. It is the eleva- 
tion of the standard of living, the devel- 
opment of wants, that makes poverty as 
it does wealth ; for the man thinks him- 
self poor who can’t supply his wants. He 
may desire only food and shelter and be 
unable to supply these; he may desire 
leisure and education, and he strikes in 
order to gain the means for them. Usu- 
ally, you know, it is those who have got 
beyond mere necessaries that aim for 
more. Strikes in the main are a proof of 
progress, and, if they are conducted de- 
cently and in order, | believe they always 
make for improvement.” 

“The trouble is, they never are,” said 
Mr. Walt, drily. 

“Oh, Papa! isn’t that too sweeping a 
statement?” cried Ethel. ‘*Of course 
there is imminent danger of disorder in 
strikes, for it isa form of warfare; but, 
according to the statistics I have read, 
there are hundreds of them settled ami- 
cably every year; only, of course, those 
that are disorderly make more noise.” 

‘“‘They are making plenty now, with 
the militia out in three or four States,” 

Kthel’s fair face clouded again, and 
Fordyce seeing it said, gently : ‘Still per- 
plexed ? 

She smiled with a deprecating glance, 
as she answered: ‘* You will think me 
very stupid, but I can’t get over my feel- 
ing that there is injustice somewhere.” 

** Of course you can’t, because there is,” 
he replied, promptly ; ‘* but it isn’t in na- 
ture, or, as you would say, in the plan of 
the universe. It isin man and his selfish- 
ness. tried to do the 
best he could with what he has, not alone 
for himself but for the race, there would 
soon be an end to these troubles. Of 
course, the first law is that of self-preser- 
vation, because only by it can man be at 
all; and then he must look to the preser- 
vation of those nearest him—his family ; 
and then to his nation, and finally the 
race, 


Where is the tangle now ?” 


If each one of us 


Each circle is of larger circum- 
ference, and incloses the others. If it 
weren’t for the feeling that each one is to 
himself the center of the universe, which 
causes selfishness, individuality would 
have gone under at once, would never 
have come to the surface in fact; it is 
absolutely essential to development. The 
trouble comes in trying to expand this 
hard shell that protects the individual, so 
as to take in the rest of the world ; but it 
must be done, or we die of isolation, and 
through every throe of expansion comes 
greater freedom. ‘To go back to our tree, 
it is the same sap that runs through root 
and branch, it goes into the depths and 
rises to the hights. That is what philan- 
thropy means, the best leave their hights 
to help those below; and democracy 
means that those below can lift themselves 
to the utmost altitude. It is only the 
forms that remain of roots and branches ; 
individuals pass through the forms from 
top to bottom and bottom to top.” 

‘‘“Now 1 see it all!” exclaimed Ethel, 
her eyes alight. ‘* You made it 
shiningly clear to me.” 

The mist had passed by ; the wide hori- 
zon was restored to them, enlarged, bluer 
than ever, a crystal clearness on which 
every island and craft showed distinct as 
agem in the encompassing circle of sea 
and sky. 


have 
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Little Clurence: “Pa, if a man from 
Portugal is a Portuguese, is his little boy a 
Portugosling ?’—Little Peddlington Ghee- 
wilz, 
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DREAMLAND. 


BY ANNIE C, HUESTIS. 

Ho! for the shore of Dreamland, 
’Tis a place of high delight, 

In Evening Wherry, or Sleepy Ferry, 
We’re rowed by the boatman Night. 


Ho! for the joy of Dreamland ; 
Tho the Ocean of Sleep is wide, 
We'll be landing soon, by the light of the 
moon, 
On the shore at the other side. 


Ho! for the peace of Dreamland; 
There are fairies by the score, 
And joy forever, and sorrow never, 
On that broad and mystic shore. 


Ho! for the grand old Dreamland, 
And ho for the sea of sleep ; 

The high-born lad, and the low-born lad 
Row merrily over the deep. 


Ho! for the Wondrous Dreamland, 
No matter how hard life seems ; 

Turn back, O years! and depart, O tears! 
From the beautiful Land of Dreams. 
WInpDsor, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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THE RESCUE OF A QUILT. 


BY FANNY HYDE MERRILL, 





IT was a terrible disaster, the newspa- 
pers said. A levee had broken, and the 
inflowing river had destroyed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property and rendered 
homeless hundreds of families. But to 
Teddy O'’Flanigan, wading up to _ his 
knees in water, this state of affairs was a 
heaven upon earth. 

Teddy had never heard of Venice; but 
no Venetian holiday would have seemed 
to him more delightful than that Sunday 
afternoon in ‘‘ White Chapel District,” 
with the thousands on the 
levees, the boats rowing over the familiar 
streets, the moving families, the general 
excitement and the wealth of water, The 
ducks agreed with Teddy. 

Not so Teddy’s grandmother, ‘* Gran- 
ny” had held out She had 
cooked their dinner standing on a chair, 
with the stove on a table and the stove- 
pipe through the window. When the 
boat had come to rescue her, Granny had 
straightened her tall figure and told the 
boatman to save the screaming woman 
across the street; for herself, she could 
stand a rise of two feet more, ‘‘if it didn’t 
come too sudden,” 


of visitors 


bravely. 


So the boatman had 
rowed across; and Mrs. Murphy in a silk 
dress en traine,a hatbox in one hand 
and a birdcage in the other, had hysteric- 
ally submitted to being rescued. 

But still the water rose; and the next 
time the boat came to the window,Granny 
gathered her precious quilts, and Teddy 
grasped his yellow dog and his yellower 
chicken—the latter being the only one 
saved from his brood of downy pets—and 
together they had joined the crowd of 
forlorn outcasts upon the levee, 

Teddy didn’t feel so hilarious then. 
Granny sat on a wet log, and calmly 
looked over her most precious possession, 
the pile of quilts. ‘*There’s the ‘ Log 
Cabin,’ the ‘ Irish Chain,’ the ‘ Drooping 
Lily,’ the ‘ Rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul,’ the— 
why, where’s the ‘Way to the Black 
Hills’? and Granny stood up with such 
a face that Teddy slunk back. For a 
minute she looked across the tumbling 
waters as if she would start back after 
the missing quilt. Teddy ventured near. 
‘“*Granny,” he called, pulling her dress, 
**don’t go back. You'll git drownded, 
sure. You kin have me little chicken ;” 
and he held up his forlorn mite of a 
featherless chick. Granny looked at the 
little figure, and her warm heart shone in 
her face. ‘* Bless the dear b'y! Granny 
is out of her head to say a word about a 
pure quilt when ye’re alive!’ Then she 
gathered Teddy, dog, chicken and quilts, 
all into her arms, and stalked along to the 
church where provision was made 
sheltering the ‘‘ washed-out” families. 

The next morning was glorious. After 
a breakfast served by beautiful King’s 
Daughters—princesses out of fairyland, 
Ted firmly believed—Teddy wandered out 
with his dog at his heels and a strong 
heart in his breast. Granny had made a 
little bed for the chicken, secured her be- 
loved quilts, and was now working over 
the new arrivals. The river was still ris- 
ing. Granny looked wistfully toward the 
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little red house, for on the top shelf of the 
kitchen closet lay that pride of her heart, 
the ‘‘ Way to the Black Hills!” Teddy 
was wading with the happy ducks; but he 
saw that look and a great resolve filled 
his soul. He would get that quilt! He 
remembered its wonderful red and blue 
circles and points over which Granny had 
toiled so many hours. Hadn’t Granny 
been mother and father to him all the 
years he remembered? And wouldn’t it 
be delightful to go away out on the water? 
Fortune, with an eye to favoring the 
brave, here sent a boat to this small Co- 
lumbus. Jim King, renowned among the 
youth of the ** District ” for his new high 
rubber boots, was navigating a raft he 
had made himself. ‘‘ Hello !” he called to 
Teddy; ‘‘want to come out?” Teddy 
did, there was no mistake about it ; so he 
confided to Jim his scheme for rescuing 
Granny’s quilt. 

Now Teddy didn’t like to ask Granny if 
he might go. She would be glad enough 
to get the quilt when he brought it back, 
he reasoned, even if he did get wet. 

There was, just then, a great commo- 
tion on the west levee because a German 
mother had lost her baby. Her* husband 
was explaining that he had caught up 
the little one from her cradle, bed and 
all, and brought her with him. 

Every one was searching for the child 
among the piles of bedding ; so Jim and 
Teddy started off without attracting 
notice, 

With great difficulty they guided their 
unsteady raft to Granny’s little house. 
Fortunately, the closet stood near a win- 
dow and the door was open. Jim’s long 
arm reached the forgotten quilt. 

‘““How’ll we get it back dry!” said 
Teddy. 

** Just you wait,” said Jim. 

Pulling off his boots, he put the quilt 
into one and tied the tops together with a 
strong cord, Inwardly glad of an excuse 
barefooted, he rolled up — his 
trousers and prepared for the return 
voyage. 

Just then a baby’s laugh sounded from 
the next house, 


to go 


The boys sprang up and, 
with alittle push, brought the raft to the 
window. There, sure enough, was the 
little German baby. In gathering up the 
bedding the baby had slipped back into 
the cradle. The cradle, being an old- 
fashioned, hard-wood structure made a 
good boat. So baby thought. Seated in 
the bottom of the floating cradle, she was 
laughing with pleasure as she rocked 
from side to side. The water was above 
the middle of the window, 

** Hold the raft steady, Ted,” called Jim, 
‘“‘while | break in the window. If she 
rocks a minute she'll take in 
water,” 

There 


more 


was a crash and Jim reached 
inas far as he could. Alas! The cradle 
was just beyond his grasp. 

“Ted,” he called, ‘‘climb in on my back!” 
Ted obeyed. ** Now quick ! Jump as far 
as you can—I'll hold your arm—and catch 
that cradle !” 

Ted jumped and caught the baby’s dress 
just as the cradle filled and went down. 
Jim backed out, pulling Ted and the baby 
through the window. 

The three dropped in a heap on the raft. 
There was some splashing of the muddy 
water, but the raft held itself reasonably 
straight, and Jim heaved a long sigh. 

‘*Now, Ted, if the baby will only sit 
still we'll get back.” 

The baby had seen many a rough ex- 
perience in her short year of life, and took 
being rescued from a watery grave as an 
every-day affair. Solemnly staring at the 
pair of rubber boots as they stood on the 
raft, she seemed to feel that the object of 
the expedition was concealed behind those 
shining surfaces. 

“My! Ain’t she good?” ejaculated 
Teddy, as they made good time getting 
back to land. 

* Yes,” answered Jim, ‘we're gittin’ 
now where it ain’t quite so deep, It’s 
over our heads, tho, and if that baby”— 
Suddenly the raft hit a snag, and the rub- 
ber boots rolled over. Quick as a flash 
the baby threw herself after them. Ted 
and Jim sprang for the baby, and over 
went the raft. 

On the levee stood Granny and the yel- 





low dog. ~ Yep, the dog, felt, as Granny 
did, that the expedition ought not to have 
been undertaken without consultation 
with the other members of the family. 

When the raft slid its occupants into 
the water, Granny and Yep promptly 
waded in to the rescue. 

The water was above Granny’s shoul- 
ders ; but she waded back to land holding 
Ted with one hand and the baby with the 
other. Jim, who could swim, rescued 
himself, 

‘‘Granny,” sputtered Ted, in deep dis- 
tress, ‘‘ I was after the ‘ Way to the Black 
Hills’”— 

‘“‘There’s no need o’ goin’ there by 
water,” interrupted Granny, as_ she 
marched past him to a heap of misery 
covered with a shawl. 

‘* Lena,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ open your 
arms, mavourneen, for the dove has come 
back to ye, over the waters.” 

And Lena, with one great cry, clasped 
her baby to her breast, while the baby, 
having laughed through all its peril, now 
began to cry. 

“* Ach! mine little one !” cried the happy 
mother. Then, seeing the dripping boys, 
all the gratitude of her overflowing heart 
came tumbling forth in a torrent of bro- 
ken English that overwhelmed the young 
navigators. 

“Oh, Granny,” cried Teddy, glad to 
change the subject, “look at Yep! He's 
gettin’ drownded.” 

Yep, not being able to distinguish him- 
self by rescuing Ted or the baby, was 
nobly pulling up to land the rubber boots. 

When Granny untied the tops and 
brought forth the beloved quilt, her face 
shone with joy. 

“Teddy, me b’y,” she exclaimed, ‘ the 
first time that ye marry ye shall have the 
quilt for your bride, and I'll make another 
for Jim, and Yep shall have a bed in the 
kitchen—if ever | see the old kitchen 
again—as long as the blessed old torment 
shall live.” 

And when the little house dried out—as 
it did in a few weeks—Granny, who is 
making another ** Way tothe Black Hills,” 
always gave Yep his bed in the corner of 
the kitchen. 

DKS MoINKs, IA. 

cee ee 
A STORY OF TWO LITTLE AFFIN- 
ITIES. 





BY NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN, 


LONG, long ago, there lived deep, deep 
down in the depths of a gray mountain 
two little bodies, Precious Gold and Use- 
ful lron, 

They got very tired of lying there so 
still, and many a long talk they had about 
what they would like to be when they 
went out into the big world. 

Said Useful to Precious one day : ‘* How 
I long to get out into the beautiful sun- 
light and be useful in some other way 
than in name. It is very hard to lie here 
in the dark 80 many, many years.” 

“Yes,” said Precious. ‘I, too, listen 
all day for the sound of the pick that will 
set us free, Of course I expect to be some- 
thing beautiful and of rare value in the 
world, Isn’t it too bad that you are only 
Iron? Now if you were Silver, like my 
first cousin, it would not be so bad. You 
will never be made into an object’ of 
beauty ; just a,common nail, or perhaps 
into a horrid black kettle. Dear me, how 
thankful I am to be born Gold.” 

** Well,” humbly answered his neighbor 
Useful, “I know it must be pleasant to 
look forward to such a shining life ; but I 
shall try to do my duty in the world, and 
if it is my fate to become a kettle Vil do 
my best to keep that kettle boiling, sing- 
ing and cheery ; whatever I am I will en- 
deavor to be reliable and useful.” 

After a long, long time the sound of a 
pick was heard. Then Precious said to 
Useful: ** We've had pleasant talks to- 
gether here, and 1 must say I’ve been 
glad of your company ; for I could not 
possibly have stooped to associate with 
Mica and Quartz, and my relations, the 
Silvers, are so puffed up! They consider 
their gleams as good as mine; but, of 
course, Useful, you can understand that 
in the world our paths and positions will 
be far apart.” 

They both found it painful being sepa- 





rated from their Mother Earth. Crystal 
Quartz clung to Precious, but was readily 
shaken off. 

Sure enough, the paths of Useful and 
Precious were far apart; for, after a long 
delay, Useful was sent across the great 
American continent by freight—a long 
and dismal journey—while Precious went 
swiftly by express train in the pocket of a 
successful miner. 

Years passed away. Useful Iron be- 
came a good stout horseshoe, while Pre- 
civus Gold was made into a scarfpin, 
which was worn by a gentleman far- 
famed for his big ranch, beautiful horses 
and fine live stock. 

How proud and happy Useful was when 
nailed to the dainty hoof of the famous 
trotter, Lady Bess. 

One day after a great race, when Lady 
Bess was led back to her stable, it was 
found that she had a loose shoe. Her 
owner (the wearer of the little gold scarf- 
pin) took up her foot to examine the shoe ; 
when he did so the pin dropped from his 
cravat unnoticed. The loose shoe was re- 
moved, and Useful Iron and Precious 
Gold lay near each other on the ground, 
Precious covered by a layer of dust. 

**Oh dear!” said Precious, *f why doesn’t 
that man remember that 1 am Precious 
Gold and solid ? Bothering about an old 
horseshoe !” 

A gentleman, famous for his collection 
of relics and curiosities, stepped forward 
and picked up the shoe. 

** May I keep this as a remembrance of 
beautiful Lady Bess ?” he asked. 

**Certainly,” replied the owner. 

** Dear Dear me!” whispered 
Precious Gold, ‘am [ forgotten ?” 

To-day Useful lron, as a famous horse’s 
shoe, hangs in the gentleman’s library 
against a little plaque of foreign wood. 
Often the gentleman shows the horseshoe 
to visitors and tells of Lady Bess and her 
great speed, and Useful. is valued and 
happy for his former usefulness ; while 
poor, proud Precious Gold still lies, sigh- 
ing, buried deep in the dust which is fast 
wearing her away. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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PEBBLES. 
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“TOMMY, who was Joan of Arc?’ asked 
the teacher. ‘* Noah’s wife,’ said Tommy, 
who is great at guessing. —Hwchange, 


..“fDo you take this man for better or 
for worse ?” asked the minister. ‘I can’t 
tell until I have bad him fora little while,” 
returned the bride.—Harper’s Weckly. 


.... Harry St. Ledger: ‘My dear won't 
you sew on the button before you go out ?” 
His New Wife: ‘The cook may possibly 
do it for you. But please bear in mind you 
married a typeWriter, not a sewing ma- 
chine.”—Life. 


.... Bond: “T hear that Miss Scadds re- 
jected you.” De Broke: “ Yes; but it 
wasn’t so bad as it might have been, She 
loaned me five hundred, and said she’d bea 
sister of charity to me.’—Kate Field's 
Washington, 


..."*Now, Mrs. Bronson,’ said the 
broker, *‘ how shall we invest this money 
foryou’?” ‘I don’t know,” said the lady. 
* What do you think of those Fluctuating 
Stocks? [ understand a great deal of 
money ismade in them.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...“*Great joke on Jarley.”? ‘* What was 
that?” ‘Went fishing and didn’t catch 
anything. Ordered a half-dozen bass sent 
to his house, so that his wife would think 
he caught ’em. When the basket was 
opened they turned out to be bottled Bass.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Rupert: “I hope, Mamma, that I 
wasn’t impertinent to Mrs. ‘Thatcher to- 
day?” Mamma: ‘Indeed, I hope not, 
Rupert. What did you do?’ Rupert: 
‘*Why, she said I was growing like a bean- 
pole, and I told her bean-poles don’t grow.” 
—Harper’s Young People. 


....Floggins, Sr.: “* My son, you know that 
of all things I hate falsehood. And you, 
sir, have had the face to tell me it was a 
quarter of twelve when you came home last 
night, when I myself heard the clock strike 
three as you entered. What can you say 
for yourself?” Flogyins, Jr: “ Figures 
may lie, but I am truth itself;and if my 
memory fails me not I have always been 
taught, even by you, that three is a quarter 
of twelve.”’—Columbia Spectator. 
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_.A foreign diplomat, conversing with 
the Hawaiian Queen on the subject of the 
mixed races in Hawaii, said: “ But your 
Majesty surely has no white blood in your 
veins ‘Indeed I have white blood in my 
veins,” said the Queen. ‘My grandfather 
ate Captain Cook.”—Morning Star, 


9” 


_. Guest (in Arizona restaurant) : “How’s 
this? Twenty-five cents for that dish ? 
It’s marked ten cents on the bill of fare.” 
Waiter: ‘ Yes, sir. That’s for tomaytoes. 
You asked for tomahtoes. When you want 
style an’ luxury at this eatin’-house you 
pay fur it. See ?’—Chicago Tribune. 


call Artless Tommy.—Tommy;: ‘‘ Say, Mr. 
Yabsley, sister Laura said at the table this 
morning that she thought you had tlie 
prettiest mustache she ever saw.”? Yabsley: 
“ You oughtn’t to tell things you hear at 
the table, Tommy.” Tommy: “ But she 
is going to give me a dime for telling you.” 
—~[ndianapolis Journal, 


.. Little Boy: ‘Phew! It’s awful hot 
for just spring.” Little Girl: ‘ You ought 
to be thankful it’s no worse. S’pose we 
lived in Iceland. Wouldn’t that be awful 2” 


Little Boy: “TIeceland! Why?” Little 
Girl: ** You better study your g’ography 
lessons. The g’ography says Iceland is 


famous for its hot springs.” —Haxchange. 


...Tired Traveler (alighting from 
train): ‘Which do you consider the best 
hotel here?’ Drummer: ‘* You see that 
building over there? That is the worst.” 
Tired Traveler: “ But I don’t want the 
worst; IT want the best.”” | Drummer: 
“Then | don’t know what you’re going to 
do There is only one.”—The. Presbyterian. 

. Little ** Fresh Air” Girl: 
was back in the city again. I’m so tired of 
the country '?) Matron (sympathetically) : 
“Why, 1ay poor child, what can you do in 
the city in hot weather like this?” Little 
“Fresh Air? Girl: ““Oh, we play, you 
know!” Matron: **‘ What do you play ?”’ 
Little Fresh Air” Girl: “ Why, we play 
it’s cool, like it is out in the country !’— 
Puck, 


“T wish I 


” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department stould be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York, 


A BURIED WORD SQUARE, 

Kill the blanks with words forming a 
word square, 

He had never been in the city before and 
kept his eyes wide open to see all the sights. 
When passing a —— store hesuddenly came 
across the——of an Indian maiden. He 
Was so astonished that he at once took 
off his hat and advanced to shake hands. 

A man came out and said: 

“See here, friend, [ want none of your 
—— around here.” 

“Who are you, I should like to know 2” 
said the other. 

“Tam —— of this store.” 

“Oh,t beg pardon,” replied the gentleman 
from the country, “I really meant no 
harm.” 

And here the matter —— for all time. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* O O O * 


oO 0 O * 
*¥ O O O * 
*@oeoo90 * 
1,A support; 2, a colored person; 3, 
method ; 4, a Kind of grain. 
The left-hand acrostic, pure white, the 


right, a defense. 
The whole « winter play of boys in imita- 
tion of war. 


NINE UNITED DIAMONDS, 
ae 2. . 3. . 
k & hk * ke & % 
4k Kk & ee 4 % 8 ake KK 
us x ek -«& x & & 
% * 
{ ) : 6 . 
x * * & % oe &.@ 
‘us A *%& % # Xk & *& & 
& % 4 & # * kK *& 
kK % * 
. 8, 9, * 
A ® % & & “ & & 
kh kK % Heke & kee KK * 
tk % kK kk 
x & % 


The central words of the diamond read 
down and across. 

Left-hand upper dtamond: 1, A vowel : 
*, well known commencement of a sacred 
Song: 3, shun; 4, abbreviation of a foreign 
company ; 5, a consonant. : 

2. 

1, A vowel: 2 hey 


3, each one; 4, to 
Miss the right way : 


>, a Vowel, 

3. 
mineral 

ter mination : 5, @ consonant. 


1, A consonant: a. 


; 3, error; 4, 


4. 
1, A consonant; 2,a beverage; 3, small; 
4, devoured ; 5, a vowel. 

5. 
1, A consonant; 2, the cry of an animal ; 
3, not true; 4, request; 5, a vowel. 

6. 
1, A consonant; 2, a female animal; 3, 
performers; 4, age; 5, a consonant. 

1 - 
1, A consonant; 2,a small bed ; 3, annoy- 
ers; 4, a number ; 5, a consonant. 

8. 
1, A vowel; 2, a woman’ sname; 3, avoid; 
4, to join together ; 5, a vowel, 

O.... 
1, A substantive; 2, a disease; 3, battle; 
4, belonging to another ; 5, a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 141TH. 
FOUR SQUARE WORDS. 


ploTens 
lad Eie i 
odiNero 
TEN S$ 10-N 
etalIadadle 
nasOlea 
Sb GN. oe. et 


ACROSTICS. 


ji SE 

T HE 

KEN 

R 

: MS 

R A P 

A NA 

SQUARE WORD AND DIAGONALS. 

P 5 

LL. O- f 

O A RK 

YY Rh ¥ 
K 5 


Selections. 


A POEM-LETTER FROM PHILLIPS 
= 


In the August Century is printed a collection 
of letters from Phillips Brooks to the children of 
his family. The following was written to a 
daughter of the Rey. J. C. Brooks: 


ON THE P, AND O. STEAMSHIP ‘f VIENNA,” } 
NEAR SUEZ, March 19th, 1883. 5 


LITTLE MISTRESS JOSEPHINE: 
Tell me, have you ever seen 
Children half as queer as these 
Babies from across the seas ? 
See their funny little fists, 
See the rings upon their wrists : 
One has very little clothes, 
One has jewels in her nose ; 
And they all havesilver bangles 
On their little heathen ankles. 
In their ears are curious things, 
Round their necks are beads in strings, 
And they jingle as they walk 
And they talk outlandish talk. 
One, you see, has hugged another, 
Playing she’s its little mother. 
One, who sits all lone and lorn, 
Has her head all shaved and shorn. 
Do you want to know their names ? 
One is called Jeefungee Hames, 
One Buddhanda Arrich Bas, 
One Teedundee Hanki Sas. 


Many such as these I saw 

In the streets of old Jeypore. 

They never seem to cry or laugh ; 

= sober as the photograph, 
quatted in the great bazars, 

‘ hile the Hindus, their mammas, 

Quarreled long about the price 

Of their little mess of rice ; 

And then, when the fight was done, 

Kvery mother, one by one, 

Up her patient child would whip, 

Set it straddling on her hip, 

And trot off, all crook’d and bent, 

To some hole where, well content, 

Hers and baby’s days are spent. 


Aren’t you glad, then, little queen, 
That your name is Jose phine ? 
That you live in Springfield, or 
Not, at least, in old Jeypore ? 
That your Christian parents are 
John and Hattie, Pa and Ma? 
That you’ve an entire nose, 

And no rings upon your toes ? 
In a word, that Hat and you 

Do not have to be Hindu ? 

But I thought you’d like to see 
What these little heathen be ; 
And give welcome to these three 
From your loving uncle P. 


+2 


POVERTY IN INDIA. 


PuoVERTY is the most striking fact in 
India. In the streets of the cities the rich 
are rarer than in the streets of East Lon 
don. In the country the villages consist 
of huts of almost uniform smaljness, and 
the fields are worked by farmers, most ¢ f 
whom are too poor to do anything but 
scratch the land. 











For Headache and Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. S. Wuiraker, Millville, N. J., says: 
“It has been thoroughly tested, and especially 
in certain forms of dyspepsia, headache, nerv- 
ous affections, and restoring the waste to the 
nervous and muscular system especially caused 





by overwork.” 


In one city we went from house to 

house among the poor. A common friend 

gained us a welcome, and we were every- 

where received with courtesy. One house 
which we visited was entered directly 

from the street. There was neither floor- 

ing, fireplace, windows nor furniture. A 

few embers were burning on the mud 

floor, on which only is it lawful for a 
pious person to eat, and a few pots were 
standing against the walls with, if I re- 
member rightly, one chest. 

It was a holiday morning, and the fam- 
ily, which in India may include grandfa- 
ther, sons, daughters-in-law and grand- 
children, was gathered. The men had 
slept in the open, warm air, and had come 
in to be served by the women with the 
morning meal of a few ounces of grain 
and butter. They wore no clothes, but 
rose to bow us their welcome. After the 
usual courtesies, and when we had told 
them about ourselves, the talk went 
thus: ‘‘What is your trade?’ ‘Shoe- 
makers.” ‘*What can each worker 
earn?” ‘+ About five rupees [7. e., 7s. 6d. 

a month.” ‘*What rent do you pay? 
“Eight rupees [i e., 12s.] a month.” 
From which answer we gathered that not 
even a paternal Government nor a system 
of land nationalization can prevent the 
growth of landlordism, The ground in 
this case probably belonged to the State, 
and had been let to some individual at a 
yearly rent, subject to revision after thirty 
years ; but the land had then been let and 
sub-let till the rent paid by the tenant far 
exceeded that received by the Govern- 
ment, 

In another house, or rather shed, lived a 
millhand and his family. He, too, was 
preparing toenjoy a holiday in ‘* singing” 
and *: seeing the sights,” which on that 
night, in honor of the new year, would be 
placed in every window of the city. His 
earnings were ten rupees (7. e., 15s.) a 
month, and his rent two rupees (3s.) a 
month, Out of the margin, that is, out of 
about 3s. a week, he would have to support 
a large family and save enough to enable 
him in a few years to return and get land 
in his own village.—The Fortnightly Re- 
view, 


WASHING FEET AT SOISSONS. 


AT Soissons we were rewarded by sec- 
ing the Lavement des Pieds, a most novel 
ceremony to us. In the nave of the cathe- 
dral an oblong space was fenced in, 
around which were placed chairs for the 
congregation, At the west end of the in- 
closure was a slightly raised platform, on 
which sat the twelve old men whose feet 
were to be washed. Before them was 
placed a long table, covered with a white 
cloth, which bore piles of loaves. 

The commencement of the ceremony 
was heralded by a procession of some fifty 
seminarists, in cassock, cotta and short, 
black cape, who quietly took up their al- 
lotted places. Presently, from the east end 
of the church, came a procession of can- 
ons of the diocese similarly vested, in the 
rear of whom was the Bishop with bis 
pastoral staff, and wearing a violet cope, 
and a miter of white and gold. After a 
short preliminary office, the Bishop took 
his seat in the center of the inclosure, 
facing the nave pulpit. Thence, an Oblate 
of the Sacred Heart delivered a sermon, 
which was chiefly an amplification of the 
Gospel narrative of our Lord’s washing 
the feet of his disciples. 

When the address was concluded the 
Bishop was divested of his cope and girded 
with a towel, and the actual ceremony be- 
gan. One priest bore a basin, which he 
held under the foot of each old man, 











=~» No Wonder 
He Dreads It, 
if his house is cleaned 
in the old-fashioned, 
te aring- up way. W hy 
can’t a man’s wife 
use Pearline for clean 
ing house, and let him 
keep comforta- 
ble? That's all 
she needs— 
Pearline and water—-to make 
it an easy thing (and a quick 
one,) both for herself and for 
everybody around her. Every- 
thing in the house, from cellar 
to attic, can be cleaned best 
with Pearline. Besides, with 
your paint and wood-work and 
such things, you'll save a lot 
of wear that comes from use- 






while another poured water over itfroma 
silver-gilt ewer. The Bishop then dried 
and kissed the foot, and other assistants 
successively handed him a cup of wine, a 
loaf and a piece of money, which he gave 
to each recipient. 

It may be imagined that this function 
was a very trying one to the chief actorin 
it. Nevertheless the Bishop, a fine, ven- 
erable and benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, performed his part with great digni- 
ty and kindliness of manner, It was a 
touching sight to see him after the cere- 
mony, going the round of the inclosure, 
and placing his hand on the heads of the 
little children, whom their mothers eager- 
ly put forward for his blessing.—Black- 
woods Magazine. 





ORIENTAL RUGS. 





(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 


should use our 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


They are intended for the table, 
you 25 years’ service. Made 


as playthings. 
and will give 
only by 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require astrong, 





delicately flavored stock, and the 
best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 





Reliéves dyspepsia. Dyspep- 
sia/ comes from errors in 
diet, smoking and drinking. 
No dyspeptic can be happy 
until cured. 43 


No MORE G R AY HAIR? 7 
IsE LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM. 
om, restoring white, gray or faded 
air to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 

Hundreds of te stimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, ’85. 
Henry Loftie—P’ ermit me toadd my 
estimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. From personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restore wars xcellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used i that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For sale oe ie edging Druggists. (Catalogue.) 
HENRY LO 1K & SON. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sent by e Ea a harges ‘paid, $1. 
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less scrubbing. 
Beware of imitations. 410 JAMMS PYLE, N.Y. 


frs. 
215WabashAv. 
CHICAGO, 


Piano and yoy ae 
Pea AMAndrowsiCo. 











“THATCHER” FURNACE: 


vinta to DURABLE, 
ONOMICAL. 
me. aa CATALOGUE. 


THE THATCHER FURMAGE CO.” 
33 Peck Slip, New York. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 







which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


' SELF-ACTING 
RNS SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 










THE DEMMA 


ND FOR LOW 
PRICED HOUSES 


has led to outward display at the expense of 
the unseen fittings. We are now tearing out the 
old furnaces and substituting the ‘‘ Perfect”’ 
in hundreds such dwellings. Catalogue free, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


“ PISO'S CURE FOR 
ILS. 


o RES WHERE FA 
ma Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Use 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 


isa | 


CONSUMPTION 








Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribera who feel specially 





interested.) 
A NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 
BY J. W. DARROW, 


THERE are agricultural fairs and fairs 
that are not agricultural, and the latter are 
more numerous than the former. In these 
times, when so much attention is given to 
race courses on fair grounds without equal- 
ly balancing the other features in the de- 
partments of a strictly agricultural or in- 
dustrial nature, it is gratifying to attend 
an exhibition such as was that of the New 
England fair held at Worcester, Mass., this 
week. While, of course, trotting was a 
feature on the program it was not the main 
feature. 

The first day was known us Labor Day ; 
there was a parade of labor societies and an 
address by the Hon. Daniel Needham. The 
second was Woman’s Day, the third Gov- 
ernor’s Day, the fourth Grange Day, the 
fifth Children’s Day. While the attend- 
ance was good on the first day, yet it was 
reserved for Woman’s Day and Governor’s 
Day to draw the crowds. ‘There were 
speakers of national reputation who deliv- 
ered addresses on various questions pertain- 
ing to woman’s rights and privileges on the 
second day of the fair. Among these speak- 
ers were Mrs. Laura Armoston Chant, the 
eloquent champion of Woman’s Rights, of 
London, England; Mrs, Mary A. Liver 
more; Mrs. F. B. Purdy, of Providence; 
Mrs. Townsend, President of the W. C. T. 
U. Mrs. Chant is one of the best talkers on 
Women’s Rights that has ever appeared 
before an American audience. Her plea was 
for woman suffrage. She remarked that in 
asking for the ballot they were simply 
asking that the men should be just to 
them; women should be free to take 
their own level. Sheclaimed that it was 
not the frivolous, shallow, disgraceful class 
of women that was asking for the ballot to 
day nor any of the society butterflies, but it 
is the class of women who believe in purify_ 
ing and lifting up the home and making it 
what a home should be. “It is freedom we 

vant,’ she said, ‘* freedom to be good and 
do good, and to have our homes more beauti- 
ful; to bring up a race of men and 
women who shall be an honor to their com- 
munities and to the country.” 
more spoke more directly on 
question. 


Mrs. Liver- 
the liquor 
While temperance was to be her 
topic, she said that first and last, to-day 
and always, she was a woman suffragist. 
She claimed that the W.C. 'T. U., with a 


. 





membership of 600,000, was working outa 
grand mission, and that the day was com- 
ing when intemperance would be put to 
rout. ‘We have got past that day,” she said, 
“when we are to be told not to meddle in this 
question. Meddle we will, whether we get 
permission or not.” She deprecated and 
ces the prevalent immorality in po- 
litics, arising, as she says, from the saloon. 
None of our great labor questions, none of 
the troubles arising from confliets between 
labor and capital, can be readily settled un- 
til the liquor question is settled. Her plea 
was an earnest and powerfaol one for the 
cause of temperance and women’s rights. 

But leaving the speech making, there was 
much to interest the observer in other parts 
of the grounds. This seemed to be more 
after the ideal of agricultural fairs than 
are most State fairs throughout the coun- 
try. Here we find the old fashioned plow- 
ing match, the contests between work 
teams, yokes of oxen and farm horses. In 
the contest for five-year-old oxen, for in- 
stance, the following is an outline of the 
program: There was a dump cart loaded 
with 4,500 pounds of stone. This load they 
were required to back 60 feet to and over a 
4x4 joist. The wheels were then blocked 
by another 4x4 joist, which was run 
through between the spokes at the rear end 
of the cart, so that when the cattle pulled 
the load the force exerted bore upon the 
rear of the cart, which is one of tne hardest 
tests of the kind ; and, indeed, too hard we 
believe, inasmuch as it often brings the 
cattle to their knees by the weight on their 
necks. In the four-year-old test the cart 
was loaded with 4,000 pounds ; and the test 
was to back over a 2x4 joist and then to 
pull over a 4x4 joist, which was exceeding- 
ly hard, and is in the line of a practical 
heavy lift from a dead start. The test of 
three-year-old steers was similar except in 
a lighter load. 

The milk and butter contests were an- 
other interesting feature, and one that can 
be profitably adopted by other agricultural 
fairs. ‘he milk contest was to be decided 
by the largest amount of milk in weight 
taken from the herd which consisted of five 
cows. The sweepstakes’ premiums were 
$75 first and $30 second for herds ; $35 first 
and 820 second for single cows. The Hol- 
stein herd of Col. G. A. Flagy, of Holliston, 
won first with a herd yield of 2384 Ibs., 8oz. 
J. Warren Ellsworth, of Worcester, wou 
second with a herd of grades, the milk 
weighing 184 pounds. In the single cows for 
milk J. D. H. Whitcomb, of Littleton, won 
first on the Holstein cow, Aggie A lexan- 
der, with a yield of 66 pounds. Mrs. H. H. 
Childs, of North Dana, second on the Hol- 
stein cow, Belle of Sunnyside, 51 pounds. 
J. H. D. Whitcomb’s Holstein cow, Madam 
Klaare 2d,is a close third, with a total of 
50 pounds. It may interest your farmer 
readers to know how the three milkings of 
the day of this prize herd resulted : morn- 
ing, 116 Ibs. 80z , noon, 53 Ibs. 8 oz., night, 
64 Ibs. 8 0z,.; total for the day, 234. Ibs. 8 
oz. In the butter tests there were two berds 
entered, L. J. Kendall’s five cows showing 
a milk product of 173 Ibs. 40z. for the day’s 
milking, which made nine pounds of butter 
and won first prize. When the testing was 
finished the buttermilk was run through 
an accumulator; and. to the great surprise 
of everybody, one-half a pound of butter 
was made from it, thus showing that had 
this method been used for testing the cows, 
greater yields would have been recorded 
thav by the churn. 

It was an immense crowd that gathered 
ou Governor’s Day—25,000 was the estimate. 
Governors Russell, of Massachusetts, and 
Brown, of Rhode Island, were present, and 
doubtless had something to do with getting 
outa crowd. And then it was a holiday in 
the city and that helped increase the crowd. 
The governors, it is needless to say, were 
given a royal reception, and they had to do 
some talking. Governor Russell does not 
claim to be much of a farmer, for he ac- 
knowledged he knew nothing whatever 
about agriculture tho he did confess to have 
known heretofore a little something about 
“fall plowing,” as he called it; but as he 
was not up for oflice this year he claimed 
now to know nothing whatever about that 
subject. He paid a glowing tribute to the 
industry and sturdy patriotism of the old 
Commonwealth. Governor Brown made a 
brief address that pleased the farmers im- 
mensely, and then the two governors and 
their hosts paid their respects to an offi- 
cial dinner. 

Grange Day brought out the Grangers 
and a stirring speech by the Master of the 
National Grange, the Hon. J. W. Bingham, 
of Delta, QO. In the course of his remarks 
he said: 





“T hear a great deal about: the ‘downtrodden 
farmer’; but Ldon’t believe we have yet reached 
that condition where we can justly complain. 





If so our duty is to make things right, and that 
is why we are organizing throughout the land. 
We want equal representation with others in 
every Legislature, in every State in the Union, 
and in the national Congress. This special session 
of Congress is one of the most important ever 
held, and should be composed of men familiar 
with every requirement of the country, inde- 
pendent, and who dare to do right. 

“ What are the figures of the present repre- 
sentation? There are 356 of all others to farm- 
ers so Called because not half of them are ‘sure 
enough’ farmers. The other half we call brevet 
farmers beeause they have discovered that farm- 
ing is become rather respectable nowadays, and 
have succeeded in cozening the real farmer in 
electing them to places of importance. There 
are 245 lawyers in Congress. Is this an * over- 
production’ or over-representation ¢* 

In conclusion Colonel Bingham told his 
hearers to be earnest, zealous, and continue 
in the good work of the elevation of man- 
kind. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. 
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THE WILD HONEYBEES: ASTUDY. 
I. 


ETHELBERT WALSH, 





BY GEORGE 


WHEN the potent sap awakens all vege- 
table life in the spring, the rotten trunk of 
an old gnarled oak in the orchard becomes 
tenanted with a 


colony of tiny in- 
habitants, They have been inclosed in 
the solid walls of the protecting tree 


all winter, but the warmth of the re- 
turning sun is required to bring them forth 
into the open air. Once in midwintera slight 
stir was heard in the hollowed trunk, and 
several stupid bees crawled out of their 
warm home to investigate their surround- 
ings; but a chill northern wind warned 
them that spring had not yet arrived, and 
they crept back to their honey-laden combs. 

The capricious weather of April makes 
the few remaining live branches of the oak 
shoot forth their buds and leaves; simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the young 
leaves a few wan-looking creatures, com- 
pletely clad, but very chilly, ventured to 
unfurl their wings fora brief flight. The 
early spring flowers of the fields and woods 
perfume the air inthe middle of the day, 
but quickly close their petals again after 
three o’clock. They look cold and chilly, 
and like the bees’ flight their period of 
bloom is brief. A few cold days intervene, 
and the venturesume scouts of the bee 
colony remain indoors until the equable 
month of May promises them rich manna 
in fields and wood. The bees have in- 
habited the tree for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and their rights to the home 
are prior to the present owners of the farm, 
and their pre-emption of the old oak has 
been tacitly recognized by the several suc 
cessive occupants of the decrepit mansion. 
In all of this time they have reared their 
young in their quiet nook, gathered the 
nectar from the fruit blossoms of the or- 
chard, battled for their rights against vari- 
ous enemies, and watched the gradual ex- 
tensions of their home as the sturdy oak 
slowly yielded to the inroads of decay and 
corruption, 

The honey which innumerable fruit and 
flower blossoms have placed at their dis- 
posal has been generously shared by the 
colony and the owners of the farm. In re- 
turo for the light-colored nectar that 
graced our table the bees were supported 
one whole winter when their numbers were 
feeble and their provisions short, and as if 
grateful for this generous protection, they 
ever afterward laid up quantities of stores 
both for our table and for their own use. 
Several times attempts were made to trans- 
fer tne colony from the old rotten tree 
trunk to a warm hive built after the latest 
fashion, but as often as they were enticed 
away from their ancestral home would they 
return shortly to the tree. Finally the 
holes in the tree were all closed up, and the 
hiving of the colony was thought to be per- 
fect. Butour mistake was soon made ap 
parent. Two days later the whole colony 
swarmed around the tree and made the 
trunk black with their mighty presence. 
One by one they disappeared in small holes 
that we had neglected to locate, and before 
night the whole company was safely en- 
sconced in their old home. After this we 
desisted from further attempts to dislodge 
the bees. They had nobly earned their 
right and title-deed to the tree, and so long 
as the gnarled trunk remains intact will 
the colony retain possession of its interior 
caverns which nature so kindly carved out 
for them. 

Their existence in the orchard, however, 
is made somewhat precarious by innumera- 
ble dangers and enemies. One spring a 
flock of early blue jays appeared in the 
orchard, and noticing the few cold, chilly 
bees emerging from their winter quarters, 
they immediately began a fierce attack upon 





— 


them. Doubtless the birds were hungry, 
and they devoured the bees so greedily be- 
cause no other food could be obtained. The 
tiny inhabitants of the oak were too cold 
and listless to make a brave, effective fight; 
but they retreated in their home as rapidly 
as possible. The jays were fierce and de- 
termined, however, and soon discovering 
the rich stores packed in the comb inside of 
the trunk they plunged in the large hole, 
one by one, and returned each time with a 
struggling bee or a piece of the honeycomb, 
Ina short time they would have destroyed 
the whole colony ; but we drove them away 
and plugged up the large entrance to the 
bees’ quarters, Nevertheless, the birds 
hung around the orchard and as fast as a 
bee emerged from one of the small crevices 
they pounced down upon it. The matter 
was getting serious for our colony, and it 
seemed as if something must be done to 
protect them. The birds weve nesting in 
the orchard, and they were apparently de- 
termined to exterminate the small honey- 
bees. 





But while we were considering what to 
do the warm days of May gave life and en- 
ergy to the whole colony. A loud, uncer- 
tain, buzzing noise could be heard inside of 
the tree, and one hot afternoon a strong 
cohort of determined warriors hurried forth 
from the hive to meet the watching birds, 
There was a brief truce declared between 
the two opposing forces, and then the bees 
swarmed around the heads of the jays ina 
way that made them flutter. The birds 
fought bravely, but their efforts were vain 
against such an army. ‘I'wo of the jays 
finally tumbled to the ground actually 
stunned to death, while the others sought 
safety in flight. After this short but fierce 
conflict the blue jays never returned to the 
orchard again, and the following fall we 
tore down their half-finished nests, 

New York City, 
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CORN AND ITS USES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





WE all know what to do with ears of nice 
green corn after they have been boiled just 
ten lively minutes in the pot. In perfection 
this vegetable is generally allowed the 
“palm” for being “perfectly delicious”, 
but, unfortunately, we can only have it 
three months out of the twelve, fresh and 
good. The first month after green corn 
appears in the city markets it is tasteless, 
and unfit to eat; at all events no chef, with 
all his wondrous ways, can impart to it the 
rich and luscious taste that Nature does in 
her own good time. Brought from a dis- 
tance, it is stale at its best, and to be 
comme il faut it should be gathered, like 
peas, when the dew is on it, and cooked and 
eaten the same day. City people are com- 
paratively unused to the genuine luscious 
flavor of green corn, yet such as can be had 
is made as good as possible. A little skill and 
pains in cooking vegetables ‘‘ makes itself 
felt.”” Let us see what can be done with 
green corn, canned corn, and even ground 
dry corn—cornmeal. 

Fritters made of green corn, grated, 
make a nice breakfast dish, or a side dish 
for the dinner table. This is the way 
to make them, to use asa dessert: Grate 
the raw green corn from six large ears, add 
one teaspoonful of salt, the juice of one 
lemon, three spoonfuls of sugar and the 
beaten yolks of four eggs. Mix all three 
well, and then add flour enough to make 
stiff enough to roll out. Cut in strips, fry 
brown in plenty of hot fat. Serve with 
sauce. 

A plain fritter for breakfast is made as 
follows: To one quart of milk add the 
beaten yolks of five eggs, a scant teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-half pint of flour and 
one-half pint of cornmeal. All this must 
be perfectly smooth. Then beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, and whisk lightly into the 
batter, and fry at once in boiling fat. 
Drain on a sieve or paper, and serve at once. 
These may be varied by adding chopped 
clams, or oysters, or chopped apples or 
peaches, or a can of corn, if corn is not in 
season. The addition, whatever it is, 
should be pentiful—as much as the batter 
will hold together. A corn soufflé is some- 
what similar, yet in form of a pudding for 
dessert: Two cups of grated corn, oF 
canned corn may be used instead, one pint 
of milk, salt to the taste, and flour enough 
to make a moderately stiff batter. Beat 
the eggs till very light, separately ; then 
add the other ingredients, and bake in 4 
well-buttered pudding dish, about forty 
minutes, 


A hot breakfast relish is made 
by adding to one can of corn two eggs, Wo 
spoonfuls of milk, a little salt, a little bak- 
ing powder, and flour enough to bind all to- 
gether, only stiff enough to drop easily by 
the spoonful into hot fat to fry browD. 
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These are simple and delicious, and can be | FEEDING RUMINANTS ON GRAIN 
made in a few moments. ALONE. 


Corn pudding is made of one can of corn, 
or its equivalent in grated green corn, if in 
season. To this add a generous cup of 
sugar, two cups of milk, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, two spoonfuls of butter, and one 
teaspoonful baking powder. Bake about 
forty minutes. 

Now some of the dishes that can be made 
of yellow cornmeal are very acceptable. 
Tho “Indian meal ” is inexpensive, yet it is 
avery important item in the culinary de- 
partment. The ‘‘new process”? cornmeal 
is very finely ground, a great improvement 
on the coarser, old fashion, tho some yet 
prefer and cling to the old style. The yel- 
low is preferable to the white in flavor. 
Fried mush, a very democratic dish, is a 
thorough relish of acold winter’s morning, 
if properly made, A very important little 
word—if—in regard to almost everything 
presented for the approval of the palate. 
If mush is first well made, and then well 
fried, and of good materials, it is certainly 
a‘“toothsome’’ dish. Into three quarts of 
boiling water put a large spoonful of salt. 
In a bowl mix smoothly one pint of yellow 
cornmeal in cold water, and add to the 
boiling water, stirring often. Boil a few 
minutes, then stir in gradually enough 
cornmeal to make a rather stiff batter—not 
too stiff—as the meal swells greatly. Allow 
this to cook slowly, without scorching, for 
atleast an hour. Then pour into a deep 
buttered dish, and set away to become cold ; 
then it isready to slice and fry brown. If 
the mush is not good it is because it is too 
stiff and bread-like, or because it was not 
cooked long enough. Cornmeal requires 
long cooking to remove its raw flavor and 
taste. 

Boston brown bread calls for one-half 
cornmeal, one-half rye, one cup of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt, the same of soda, 
and water to make a moderately stiff bat- 
ter. Steam for three hours, then dry off 
ten minutes inthe oven. Noneof the costly 
receipts for brown bread—those which call 
for eggs and for cream—can compare in 
quality and relish with this plain rule, call- 
ing only for water, 

Breakfast cakes—flannel cakes—made of 
one-half cornmeal are very nice and make a 
pleasant change from all flour. 

Corn muffins are made of one cup of corn- 
meal, two of flour, three eggs, one spoonful 
of melted butter, a little salt and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and milk to 
make a soft batter. Some lke them with a 
cup of sugar. It is easy to make half sweet 
and half plain by filling half the muffin 
pans and then adding sugar to the rest of 
the batter. 

Cornmeal is preferable to breadcrumbs 
for frying fish. Many use it for cutlets and 
oysters also. 

Corn dodgers are a delicious breakfast 
dish; the reciept came originally from the 
Sunny South. Into a pint of milk stir 
three quarters cornmeal and one-quarter 
flour, then add salt, two spoonfuls of 
Sugar, one large teaspoonful of baking 
powder. The batter should be stiff enough 
todrop in clean spoonfuls into hot fat, and 
be fried brown. If just the proper stiffness, 
the batter will be very manageable and mold- 
able, and should be made with the spoon 
into the shape of a Boston cracker, as to 
size and thickness, and made a handsome 
brown on both sides. To eat, split open and 
well buttered, it is one of the plainest yet 
most delicious of dainties that can even be 
made of cornmeal. Another Southern 
dish is corn waffles, and this rule comes 
from “Old Virginia”: Mix one quart of 
milk with six spoonfuls of flour and two of 
sifted cornmeal, add one teaspoonful of salt 
and onespoonful of melted butter. Lastly, 
add three eggs beaten very light. The bat- 
ter should be thin. Bake in well-greased 
waffle irons. 

Canned corn is often served in winter, 
when fresh vegete bles are not to be had, or 
lack variety. Stewed in cream, or milk, 
with butter added it is not bad; but a 
change is made by uniting a can of corn 
and one or half a one of tomatoes, seasoning 
with butter, pepper and salt, adding a few 
breadcrumbs, and baking for half an hour 
or more, in a pudding dish in a hot oven. 

Samp is another form of corn, as a vege- 
table that is so wholesome it should be 
More used than it is. By some process the 
hull of the kernel is removed, leaving the 
white clean inside whole, oralittle cracked. 
A cup of this makes a large dish when 
cooked. It should be well washed in cold 
water, and put in two quarts of cold water 
over a slow fire and covered closely, and 
Swell and simmer all day long and will be 
ready for evening dinner. Salt should be 
added, and more water if needed, but not 
Stirred at all. It will be found cooked to 
perfection and very good. 


It has generally been supposed that those 
animals that chew the cud must be fed upon 
a certain amount of corn folder in order to 
insure the health of the animal ; that a cer- 
tain amount of coarse material must be fed 
to the animal in order that its stomach may 
be distended and in a condition necessary to 
healthy digestion. When Mr. Miller, of New 
York,reported experiments on feeding cows 
on grain alone, there was much criticism, 
and perhaps more skepticism, displayed. 
This feeling began to be somewhat dispelled 
when later a two-year-old heifer was fed ex- 
clusively upon cornmeal. Since that time 
experiments at State colleges has been suc- 
cessfully tried, thus in effect showing that 
for the cows or sheep there is no absolute 
necessity of providing coarse fodder in case 
of its scarcity, or, in other words, the ex- 
periments go tosbow that cornmeal may 
be made an exclusive diet without any dan- 
ger to the animal. 

The Utah Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station has conducted some experi- 
ments in this line of feeding, and we give a 
summary of results, as follows: 

1, Cattle and sheep can besuccesstully fed 
on grain alone for very long periods. 

2. Cattle and sheep fed on grain alone 
make a pound of growth on as few or less 
pounds of grain than hogs will. 

3. Cattle when fed on grain drink but lit- 
tle water, void a larger ratio of it as urine, 
and probably vaporize less of it by lungs 
than when receiving hay or coarse food. 

4. The stomach of sheep and cattle weigh 
less when fed on grain; the first stomach 
notably so. 

5. The first stomach of sheep and cattle 
receive fine foods but do not fill up, nor 
quite half fill. The animals practically 
cease ruminating when fed grain alone. 

6. The vital organs of a steer slaughtered 
weighed quite differently from those of cat- 
tle heretofore slaughtered, especially so in 
regard to blood which weighed more, and 
more notably so for lungs which weighed 
less, and is the first notable instance in the 
experience of the experimenter of the vari- 
ation of lungs due to food. 

7. These relations of food so the develop- 
ment of vital organs should receive the care- 
ful attention of physiologists, notably in 
the relation of food to human health. 

It becomes quite evident from the above 
that no little influence is exerted upon the 
vital organs by the food consumed, which 
fact opens a new and wide field of inquiry 
regarding not only the nutrition of stock 
but of man himself. 

The subject of foods should also be treated 
of in its economical aspect. There are peri- 
ods when a scarcity of the coaser foods ex- 
ists, which can be supplied only at considera- 
ble trouble and extra expense; now if 
purely grain foods can be employed to 
bridge over periods of scarcity, and instead 
of doing an injury to the animal really 
cause an improvement by the change, much 
good will be accomolished. [t is in such 
fields of inquiry that the greatest good 
comes.—Massachusetts Ploughman. 





Would you rather buy lamp- 
shinneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that last, 
iil some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’; 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass, ' 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 
Gro. A. Mecrrin “> 





Tittsburgh. 


OBODY wants it. Vacu- 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR CATARRH 


boils, 

pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 

take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, willcure you 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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“THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a linsited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Prociamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Keading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75e. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “*THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 5Qc. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
“arly orders are requested, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Falton Street, New York City. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Sept. tth, 1893.) 
TEA.—The market is very steady now, and 
the advantages are surely settling on the side of 
the holders. Demand acts fairly well, and prices 
are slowly tending upward. Some large dealers 
are recorded now. Amoy is 12@l6c.; Formosa, 
16@40c.; Fuchau, 12@Rc., and Japan, old, 10@ 
2e., and new, 18@3vc. 

COFFEE.—The inability to get through to 
Brazil important telegrams unsettles the coffee 
market very much here, but the general tend- 
ency of prices is upward. There is astrong un- 
dertone to the market. Java is21@27c.; Mocha, 
21@22c.; Maracaibo, 17@22c.; Laguayra, IS @2c., 
and Brazil, 17@18c. 

SUGAR.—The market is firm for refined sugar, 
and raw sugar ‘s held by the dealers so that re 
finers cannot get ail they want. Most orders 
for refined sugar are delayed ten days or more. 
Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 554@5 13-16e. 
powdered, 5 7-16c.@55¢c.; granulated, 5 3-16@ 
5 3-8c., and Mould * A,” 53-8@5 9 16c. 
PROVISIONS.—The receipts of live hogs have 
been larger this week, and there is temporarily 
a weakness in provisions. Long holders are 
selling their stock which supplies trade amply. 
Mess pork holds steady at $17@17.50 per bbl. ; 
family, $18@19, aud short clear $)7.0@19. The 
market for beef is steady, with family at $1@ 
12, and extra mess, $14@18. Beef hams are 
steady at $17.50. Cut meats are firm, with pic- 
kled shoulders at 7c.; bellies, 124@138c., and hams 
10@10%c. per t. Lard is easy, with Western re- 
fined at 9.10@9.20c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
continues to grow firmer, and holders are con- 
stantly putting up their asking price cnly to 
shut out business for a few days. Buyers eventu- 
ally have to accede to their terms. The export 
demand has been very good lately, and large 
consignments have been shipped abroad. Win- 
ter patents are quoted at $3.50@3.80 per bbl. ; 
straights, $3.10@3.35, and clears, $2.80@3.10, 
Spring patents are $3.60@4.20; straights, $3.10@ 
3.70, and clears, $2.50@2.0. Pure rye is $3@3.30, 
and mixed rye, $2.853.30. Cornmeal is strong, 
with yellow Western at $2.0@2.75, and Brandy- 
wine, $2.85. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
this week has been one of steadily increasing 
values, This is due to several causes. The im- 


provement of business generally, the compara- 
tively small crop, and the demand from Europe 
for wheat at the advanced prices, are, however, 
the chief factors that influence the advance. 
Dealers are buying and selling freely, and there 
are indications of an active and brisk fall and 
winter wheat market. Fall plowing and seed- 
ing are now going on in the West, and fine rains 
have made the conditions very favorable for 
another crop. September wheat closes at 74c. 
with cash, No. 2 red at 74@74c., and No. i 
Northern, 744%c. Corn has been very active and 
high in sympathy with wheat, but there is a sign 
of weakness on 7 reports of good rains in the 
corn belt, and a _— maturing crop. The 
crop has reached such a point now that a frost 
would not do very much damage. September 
corn is Whgc.; No. 2, 51@i2c. Oats have been 
highin sympathy with the other cereals, but it 
closes now rather weak. No. 2 oats are 354@- 
36c.: No. 2 white, 3844@30c., and track mixed, 
@37c. The market forryeis unsettled, with 
boatloads at H@h4ic. The best grades of hay are 
steady, but lower grades are easy. Prime hay 
is 90c.; No. 3to No. 1, 70@80c., and shipping, 65c. 
po raw is firm, with rye at 40@65c., a oat, 40@- 
we. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.— Values of butter 
increased until the middle of this week, but re- 
ceipts have been so large since that all further 
increase has been checked. Really fancy 
creameries are firm, but other grades are not 
very strong. Firsts are graded stricter than 
before, and these command an advance over 
last quotations. State creamery in pails and 
tubs are 26@27c.; Western extras, 27c.: firsts, 
24YWe@26c., and seconds, 21@23c. State dairy is in 
light supply, with half-firkin tubs and pails, ex- 
tras, at 25c.; firsts, 22@23c , and seconds, 20@21c, 
Welsh tubs, extras, are 24@244c.; firsts, 22@2Z5c., 
and seconds, 20@2lc. Western factory is in fair 
demand for export at li@1s%c. per D.; imita- 
tion creamery, 164@21c., and dairy, 154¢@1%e. 
Cheese stands unchanged, but firm. The de- 
mand has lessened somewhat, but the smaller 
arrivals bave made first costs high. Large 
sizes are worth 8@* ce. per th.; small sizes, 84@ 
l0c.; best Chanango skims, 6c., and others, 244@ 
5c. per th, 


POULTRY AND £EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry is fairly active, owing to the demand by 
the Jews, whose holiday always affects prices. 
Chickens are firm at 12@18c. ; fowls at 4@14\c.; 
Old roosters, 84(@9c.; turkeys, 12@13c.; ducks, 
Mac. ; geese, $141.50 per pair, and pigeons, 20 
@BMec, per pair. Dressed poultry is in overabun- 
dance, and the market is ina giut. Philadel- 
phia chickens are steady at 4@lic.; Western, 8 
@10c.; fowls, 8@9%c.; old cocks, 6c.: Eastern 
spring ducks, Ma lbe., and Western, 5@8c., and 
Kastern geese, young, li@l6c. per tb. Eges are 
firm and higher. Demand is good, and receipts 
are still small. State and Vennsylvania new- 
laid are 19@20c.; Western, 1744@184ec., and sec- 
onds, $3@4 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are dull and barely steady. Sweet potatoes are 
easier, and onions showing weakness. Cucum- 
bers are moving slowly, and tomatoes are plen- 
ty. L. 1. potatoes are $2@2.25 per bbl. in bulk 
and Jerseys, >1.50@2 ; sweet potatoes, $2.50@3.25 
yer bbl.; L. I. and Jersey yellow onions, $2, and 

jastern white, $2.50@3, and red, $1.7%@2; cab- 
bages,$4@6 per 100; cucumbers, $1 per bu. box; to- 
matoes, W@T5c. per crate ; cauliflowers, $1@3.50 
ver bbi.; egg-plants, $1@1.25; celery, L. L., $1.50@ 
-75 per doz. bunches. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples in moderate sup- 
ply, and good ones in demand. Bartlett pears 
firm at 33@4.50 per bbl. Holland pippins are 
24@2.75 per bbl., and other kinds of apples, $1@- 
2.50. Peaches are in large supply. and quiet and 
easy. Jerseys are 25c.@$2 per basket, and Del- 
awares, W@75c. Up-river grapes are plenty and 
weak.. Niagaras are 3d4c. per th; Delawares, 
dG hec., and Concerds, 2@3c. Vestern N. Y. 
plums are kee. perzl0 and °12-Ib basket.) ‘Cape 
Cod cranberries are $4.50@6 per bbl., and fancy 
watermelons, $1618, and small, $6@12. Hack- 
ensack muskmelons are $2@3 per bbl., and oth« 








ers, 75c. and up. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 





Qn A Leves STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Iliustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


B A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
’ 2 Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 







Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 


Reliable Dealing, 





27 SUDBURY ST, 
Send dc. stamp for new 1()0-page 
catalogue. 
49 ADVG AGENCY, B 
Dodd's 2% Wasl'a St. Boston 
Watches, Guns, Dees flarness, 
Sewing Machines, Organs, Bleyeles, 
Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List FRE E. 
| nA een 
J An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Makes the natr grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesan¢ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully t 
aad indorsed by thousands of house + cn 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North 2d S8t., Phila.. Pa. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


Boston, Mass. 
At ¢ Pri C CHICAGO SCALE CO., en ll. 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 
epraina. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥ 
our Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it. 
for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 








faded. . 
“‘economizes” with 


ings never look as well, 


strictly pure White Lead. 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


** ATLANTIC” (New York 
*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN" (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN "’ (New York) 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


You have noticed «= 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


*‘ARMSTRONG & “4 thd " (Pittsb'gh) 


some houses always 
aon to need repainting ; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
The owner of the first 


‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


The 
‘*Old Dutch’’ process; they 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘** FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

«* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN "” (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER” (New York) 
** UNION "' (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


\ A Delicious Beverage. 





ma May be drank at any 

hour of the day. 

For circular address 
SARATOGA 

r VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 





Permanent and attractive for 


P AN ELE D churches, halls, and stores, Send 
M ETAL for designs and estimates to 


ROP & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CEILINGS » Aemth oad Sts 
A Practical, Every-day 


ge Book 


Containing over 2,500 

FREE e tested rec pes. 320 pp. 

Bound tn cloth Don't fail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


For full particulars 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





ComPAaNy 


cee anes “atest novelty of the age. 
addre 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C anrany 
c or. € hurch and Vesey Stses N.Y. City, yy Ne Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Great LIGHT 


CHURCH 


nk’s Patent Reflectors 
Oil, or Electric, give 
rful, soft 


est, 
tgnt' > known 
The- 








ester and best 

forC 

atres, Depots, etc. apd gna = 
« 


et circular & estim R liberal 
Z discount to churches & the trade 


1. eV RINIC, 61 Doarl Sta5-¥. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW nN 








He 


(A TAVS NS 


PEN) 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New _ and 
7 Lake St.. Chica 
MANUFACT URERS OF 


PUMPS 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 








-_ Centennial Exhibition, 
876. 





GLENWOOD 


1] eas S 
' 
¢ AN 


ame 4 | aver TG yess 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


C. SMALL 
& Co.,, 
Boston, pees 


THE E. HOWARD > 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York, 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 








‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


World’s Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opensits buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian people at a uniform rate of 50c,. per day, 1 person 
ina room, or, 74c. for 2 persons. Roane ess, HENRY 
W, CurstTer, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, »» Hi. 


— -§$T. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T.,, a Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the pest peer the ST. DENIS has been en. 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 

than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed 
the new bnildiag, with a sarge and very attractive 
new Dining-room, co neocti —s witi the old wel! 
wnown “ Taylor’s Restaura: 


WILLI AM ‘TAYLOR. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof, 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World's F alr should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
anatorium, 


Az institution for the thoroughly effective a perfectly 
8¢c.entific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
ln=>ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
“Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
Neat cure where we have had a reasonas 
ble a ps seed for treatment. 
— cee Y ——— = our yy and 
atment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DBS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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0008888000 
A Wonder- 

working 
quarter is the 25 cents 
invested in a box of 


Beecham’s 
(St) Pills 


(Tasteless) 
a medicine that in 
numberless cases, will 
give relief promptly,‘ 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 
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THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 


The Roar. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co, 
‘261 & 263 Canal st., New York, 
200 Poet East of Broadway, 


RICKSECKER’S FAUCL POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don't Show. yet is Abso- 
Wonderful Superi- 
ority over 4ll others. White, Pink or 
Yellow. 25c. Wond Box Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 
‘ 56 Maiden Lane New York 


lutely harmless. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. | 
w ORL DS FAIR \ REM F. Y EXCURSIONS 
§3°.00, INCLUD X DAYS’ HOTEL 
Witt Me f ! = SONS, 113 Broad- 
4.) onie ial Ticket Agents for the 
Pe hier ‘irunk LF <n 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. or in- 
formation, mane etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. » Minneapolis, Minnesota. _ 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Bove 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD ss. S. Ce 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitades of the At 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 


The fine, {fant steamers FULDA, WERRA, WESER 


and KAISER (Kaiser Wilh, If), will sail from NEW 
oy for “GIBRA LTAR and GENOA as follows: 
FULDA, Sept, = wit RIKA, Oct. 4; KAISER (Kaiser 
Wilh. Il) Oct: ; FULDA, Nov. 4, 

Passengers ta ‘the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easie * 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be reachet 
in six hours from Genoa. 

For full information in reg ird to these trips apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. Y- 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 





To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE solo 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
apoRess Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 
THRALL, Genera PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHIcano & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHICAGO. 
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